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PROLOGUE 

THE HOME FOR THE UPBRINGING OF PRUDENT 

MAIDENS 

THE Professor of Phrenology had lingered over 
his breakfast until the hands of the clock 
pointed to nearljr the hour of noon, and now, as he 
strolled lazily from the coffee-room in the direction 
of the entrance hall, he felt that he was quite pre- 
pared to face whatever of good or ill fortune the day 
might bring. He confessed to himself as he stood at 
the hall door, looking out upon the half-deserted 
market - place, that he had not done badly at 
Sandgreen — so far. The takings of the previous 
night had amounted to over thirteen pounds, out of 
which, after deducting expenses, there would remain 
a fair profit. To-night he would doubtless have a 
still larger audience ; and no doubt there would be 
private examinations, and sales of charts, books, and 
plaster-models (with the bumps all carefully indicated 
by neat paper labels) during the afternoon. It was 
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not at all bad for a small market-town in the Mid- 
lands, the Professor thought. He looked round upon 
the market-place and felt well disposed towards the 
inhabitants. Every house, he remarked, bore the 
indefinable cachet of intense and serious respecta- 
bility and decorum — they were the houses, shops, 
and establishment of well-to-do folk. His mind 
reverted to an experience of the previous week, when 
he had visited a more pretentious, but less respectable 
town, and found himself hopelessly beaten in the 
struggle for public patronage by a low travelling 
circus. At the memory of this distressing episode he 
sighed, but his melancholy was merely transient, for 
a sudden resolve to walk round the town and look at 
his posters entered his mind. He turned into the 
hotel, and went to his room in order to prepare him- 
self for the proposed excursion. 

When the Professor came downstairs again, attired 
in his flowing black cloak and slouched hat, he found 
the hall-porter awaiting him at the foot of the stair- 
case. The man bore a card, which he presented to 
the Professor with a bow. 

" Beg pardon, sir, but this here card was just left 
for you by the lady herself, and she says would you 
mind calHn' on her at the address there any time 
before one o'clock,** said the hall-porter. 

The Professor took the card and adjusted his 
gold-rimmed eyeglasses. It was an ordinary visiting 
card, in appearance, that was thus tendered to him, 
but his brows contracted as he looked at it, and a 
puzzled expression came into his eyes. He read 
the superscription aloud^ 
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* * Miss Hypatia Watts. Home for the Upbringing 
of Prudent Maiden's. Parthenon House, Oxford 
Road, Sandgreen/ Humph I — ^ Home for the Up- 
bringing of Prudent Maidens ' — that's a curious 
thing, now." He turned to the hall-porter. "Do 
you know anything of this lady, my man, or of her 
establishment ? " 

The hall-porter smiled politely. 

" Well, sir, 'tain't for me to say, but there is folks 
in the place as says the lady's a bit — well, eccentric. 
She keeps a sort of home or school for girls — teaches 
'em and trains 'em for service, you know, sir. A 
very affable lady, but just the least bit" — 

The hall -porter concluded by tapping his head 
in a significant fashion, and the Professor nodded 
comprehendingly. 

" I see. Just so. Um — ah — well : where is this 
establishment, my man ? " 

" Five minutes' walk, sir. Go across the market- 
place, first turn to the left in Oxford Road ; the 
house is a big, detached building amongst some 
trees — can't miss it nohow." 

The Professor left the hotel without saying whether 
he meant to call at Parthenon House or not. He 
strolled across the market-place with slow steps and 
bent head. Usually he was conscious that his walks 
abroad made him an object of interest and admira- 
tion to the people he met, for he was a man of 
picturesque appearance, and knew how to wear his 
hair and his clothes. It often amused him, and at 
the same time gratified a pardonable personal vanity, 
to hear the remarks made by the people who passed 
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him in the street. " That's 'im ! " " There he goes ! " 
There was httle in the actual verbal quality of these 
expressions, but they argued a certain amount of 
hero worship and of fame. 

Upon this particular occasion, however, the Pro- 
fessor was deaf and blind to everything concerning 
himself. He crossed the market-place, and turned 
into the long, straight, tree-lined road with but one 
thought in his mind. " Home for the Upbringing of 
Prudent Maidens," he repeated to himself over and 
over again. " What a strange stringing together of 
words ! Why not * Bringing up ' instead of * Up- 
bringing ' ? * Prudent Maidens ' again — what does 
that mean ? Is it that nothing but prudent maidens 
are here received, or that they are here trained to 
be prudent? The lady" — here he glanced at the 
card in his hand — "yes. Miss Hypatia Watts, must 
be decidedly eccentric. 'Upbringing of Prudent 
Maidens ' ! That is certainly the most curious — 
Hullo! why, here's the house!" 

There was no mistaking the house in which this 
strange educational scheme was being carried out. 
It was a square building of grey stone, embowered in 
trees, and further hidden from the road by a high 
wall, pierced in the centre by a narrow doorway, on 
either side of which rose a massive pillar of granite. 
On the right-hand pillar was an inscription in heavy 
gilt letters : " Parthenon House " ; on the left-hand 
pillar was inscribed " Home for the Upbringing of 
Prudent Maidens : Miss Hypatia Watts." Beneath 
this was a bell, labelled " Visitors." 

The Professor rang tht bell and waited, meanwhile 
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fingering the card in his hand. The door suddenly 
opened, and he saw standing before him in a modest 
and respectful attitude a child of some thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, attired in the correct fashion of 
a parlour-maid in a well-to-do house. Every detail 
of her garments was correct ; she might have been a 
diminutive actress made up for the part ; her black 
stuff gown hung in neat folds ; her cap, apron, and 
strings were of the whitest cambric; her feet were 
shod with the prettiest of shoes. All this the Pro- 
fessor saw at a glance, and in the same rapidly 
observant fashion he noticed the child's dark eyes 
and hair, clear healthy complexion, and general 
promise of beauty. He was agreeably impressed, 
and inquired for Miss Hypatia Watts with a sense 
of relief. 

The youthful parlour-maid requested the Professor 
to follow her, in a voice that was pleasant, musical, 
and even refined, and preceded him up a gravelled 
walk to the house. Here she ushered him into a 
drawing-room, respectfully requested him to take a 
seat, and closed the door upon him so quickly that 
he felt full of admiration for the little maid's deft 
performance of her duties. He looked about him 
wonderingly. The room in which he sat was not 
different from a score of drawing-rooms in which he 
had given entertainments and expositions of his 
science, — there were books, pictures, knick-knacks, 
old china, and all the rest of it. The Professor saw 
no evidences of eccentricity. 

The opening of the door roused him from a 
reverie. He rose to his feet to meet a little, cheery- 
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faced woman, rather stout, and decidedly middle- 
aged, who advanced upon him with outstretched 
hand and a hearty smile. The Professor bowed over 
the lady's hand in his best manner. 

" How do you do, Professor ? You must pardon 
me for not explaining my business when I left my 
card at the King George for you ; but I thought 
you would guess that I wished to see you on 
business. You are not pressed for time?" 

The Professor, again bowing, replied that until 
three o'clock his time was his own — after that it 
must be devoted to the private calls which would no 
doubt be made upon him at the Town Hall. 

"Just so," said Miss Watts. "Oh, an hour or so 
will do for my business. Pray be seated, Professor 
— try that chair. Well, I happened to attend your 
lecture last night, and I must say that I was very 
much struck by it. I have heard phrenologists 
lecture before, and I confess that I have not 
altogether believed in their science. Now, last 
night I was much impressed, — you first succeeded in 
making me waver in my opinions, and then you 
began to convert me a little to your way of 
thinking." 

The Professor stroked his hat and bowed to Miss 
Watts. He had watched her narrowly thus far, and 
had perceived no signs of eccentricity. On the 
contrary, she seemed a quick, clever, capable woman. 

" I am pleased, madam, to know that my efforts 
have had so desirable an effect," he said in his best 
manner. " It is unfortunately true that this great 
science has many exponents — or, rather, would-be 
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exponents — ^who are in ignorance of its deeper truths, 
and hence " — 

" Oh, of course," interrupted Miss Watts. " That's 
always the case with everything. It's the fools who 
don't know anything, and who will persist in thinking 
and saying that they do, who miss everything. Yes — 
well now. Professor, let me explain what it is that 
I want. You would probably gather from my card 
that I am engaged in a great educational work?" 

The Professor glanced once more at the card, and 
bowed. Miss Watts's eyes followed the glance, and 
a smile came over her face. 

"You're a little puzzled over that phrasing, eh?" 
she said. " So is everyone. What does it matter ? 
If I choose to call my establishment a Home for Lost 
Cats there's no law against it." 

" Certainly not, ma'am," said the Professor. 

" Well, but it isn't a Home for Lost Cats. It's a 
Home for Girls. Now, there are thousands of homes 
for girls. They're conducted on all sorts of lines. 
Some are religious. Some are philanthropic. Some 
are merely ornamental. Most of *em are no good 
whatever. The girls are babies when they enter 
and fools when they leave. Eh ? " 

" I think," said the Professor, " that that— judg- 
ing from my experience, ma'am — is extremely 
probable." 

" Of course it is. Well now, Professor, it's a good 
many years since I started this Home. There's no 
Home like it in the world. I had leisure" — the 
Professor bowed — ^**I had money" — the Professor 
bowed still lower — " and I had brains, and I deter- 
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mined to follow out a scheme of my own in educating 
and training girls. Have you ever noticed, Professor, 
what it is that makes most women such pure and 
simple fools?" 

The Professor was somewhat taken aback at this 
direct question. 

" I confess " — he began. 

"Never mind. I don't think men have ever 
thought of the thing at all. But Til tell you. 
Women are fools, most of 'em, all their lives, because 
they've never been taught to be anything else. 
Contrast a woman with a man. A man's self- 
assertive ; a woman shrinks. A man has his own 
way; a woman makes sacrifices. A man says 'I 
shall'; a woman says * I should like to, but I daren't' 
Do you follow me. Professor ? " 

"Very clearly indeed, ma'am. If I may say so, 
your exposition of the case is very lucid." 

" Very well, then ; when I set out on this life work 
of mine I determined to do something — only a little, 
of course, but still something — to makt a few women 
self-reliant and strong. There was naturally but one 
class I could get these women from. I couldn't 
expect the aristocrats to send me their girls, and 
the middle-class folk would have fainted at the mere 
notion. Therefore I have had to go to the poor for 
my material." 

" Just so.'* 

"And very good material I have had. Look 
here " — she laid her hand on a large morocco-bound 
volume on a table at her side — ^** that's a record of 
my performances, so far. I've never had a real 
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failure, and I've had two or three brilliant successes. 
My girls come here pure babies usually ; they leave 
me self-reliant, capable, level-headed young women, 
devoid of sentiment, free of illusions : in short, without 
any nonsense left in them. What's the result? 
They go into the world armed, knowing every move 
of the game of life they've got to play, and wise 
enough to play it for their own hand. In a word, 
they're the wise virgins of modern life." 

The Professor lifted his hands in astonishment. 
He was not so sure now as to the lady's sanity, but 
she was so matter-of-fact, so business-like, so cheery 
and bright, that he felt no fear. 

" Wonderful ! " he exclaimed. " But pray, ma'am, 
may I inquire as to your system ? " 

"System? Oh, I have very little system. It's 
not system, but environment, that works my business. 
Professor. You might sum up my system by 
stringing together a lot of the old maxims, such as 
* Forewarned is Forearmed ' ; * Look before you 
Leap ' ; * Genius is the Art of taking Pains,' and so 
on, with some new ones that I have formulated 
myself: *Be sure to take the Right Turning*; 
'Prudence in making use of Opportunity means 
Success ' ; * If a Beggar asks you for Sixpence, 
remember that you may some day want that Six- 
pence yourself,' and so on." 

"You surround your girls, ma'am, then, with an 
environment which will induce in them those habits 
of prudence and self-reliance " — 

" Which alone can make the human being happy. 
Just so. Of course I give them a capital education. 
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You should see the letters I have received from 
girls who are filling stations as housemaids, cooks, 
and even scullery - maids. Beautifully written — 
beautifully expressed. That's the worth of my 
plan. The ordinary system of education makes 
girls discontented. They don't want to be house- 
maids — they want to be ladies. My girls are ladies 
first, and housemaids afterwards. I don't guarantee 
to find them situations, though I help them. I say, 
' Take anything good that offers, but keep your eyes 
open for a better chance. Always be on the out- 
look for the better chance.'" 

"Exactly so," said the Professor, genuinely in- 
terested. " It seems most admirable, ma'am. As 
regards " — 

"As regards our business — well, Professor, I am 
always glad to take advantage of anything that helps 
me in my work, and it occurred to me that you 
might examine the heads of my girls, and write me 
out full particulars of your idea of their respective 
characters." 

" I shall be very pleased, ma'am, to do so." 

"There are twelve girls, and, of course, you'll 
charge me the ordinary fees — I don't want any 
reduction on a quantity, as some people do. Now, 
can you conduct the examination now?" 

The Professor, looking at his watch, ascertained 
that he had two hours to spare. He blandly 
intimated to Miss Watts that he should be happy 
to attend the young ladies at once. 

" Come this way, then," said Miss Watts. She led 
him from the room and across the hall to a large 
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apartment plainly and comfortably furnished, where 
a number of girls were evidently amusing themselves 
after the midday meal. The Professor glanced at 
them rapidly. There were eleven of them altogether, 
and their ages seemed to varjr from ten to sixteen or 
seventeen. Each was dressed in a neat grey uniform, 
with a white apron, and each presented a bright, 
healthy, well-fed appearance. He looked round for 
the girl who had opened the garden door to him — 
she was not present, and the Professor felt sorry. He 
took out various blank forms and laid them on a 
desk. Miss Watts, who had been speaking to some 
of the elder girls, approached him. 

" I don't want these girls to know what your idea 
of them is," she said. " That I want for myself alone." 

" Exactly, ma'am," answered the Professor. " What 
I propose is to examine the young ladies, make my 
notes of each, and complete the written reports this 
tevening, to be forwarded subsequently to you for 
your own private perusal and use." 

" That will do very well. Now, girls, the Professor 
is going to examine your craniums — you remember 
what I told you about phrenology this morning? 
Come up to this chair, one by one, beginning with 
the eldest 

For nearly two hours the Professor's sympathetic 
fingers strayed about the heads of Miss Watts's 
pupils. Over some of them they passed lightly ; 
over others they lingered until the subjects grew 
weary. There was so much difference in heads, 
said the Professor in an aside to Miss Watts; five 
minutes was too much to spend over one, half an 
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hour was not long enough to devote to another. 
But at last the examination was over, and the 
Professor put the papers in his pocket and was 
ushered from the room by Miss Watts. 

In the hall stood the girl who had admitted the 
Professor to the house: Miss Watts uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. 

" Goodness me ! " she said, " what am I thinking of? 
My wits must be going a wool-gathering. Here's 
Dorinthia to be examined yet ; she's on parlour-maid 
duty to-day, so I overlooked her. Are you pressed 
for time, Professor ? " 

The Professor was, but he would arrange matters — 
he was anxious to oblige Miss Watts. 

" Come into the drawing-room, Dorinthia — the 
Professor shall examine your head there. You 
remember what I told you this morning about 
phrenology ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"Well, this is the gentleman. There — sit down, 
child." 

The girl took the indicated chair, and the Professor 
brought forth a new stock of papers. 

" Your name and age, my dear ? " he inquired. 

" Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Annwell, aged 
fifteen, sir." 

The Professor wrote this lengthy appellation down 
with great care, and turned to his examination. 
Miss Watts suddenly perceived that he had grown 
profoundly interested. He made copious notes on 
his memorandum papers ; he lingered over the child's 
head ; he took measurements ; he lifted his eyebrows; 
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he pursed his mouth ; once or twice his features 
betrayed profound astonishment. At last, with a 
deep sigh, he bowed his head in token that the 
examination was over. 

"You may go, Dorinthia. Wait in the hall to 
show this gentleman out presently," said Miss Watts. 
She turned to the Professor when the girl had left the 
room. " You found that child more interesting than 
the others, I think ? " she said. 

"Much more so, ma'am. A deeply interesting 
subject Um — very interesting indeed ! " said the 
Professor with emphasis. 

" She is an interesting child," observed Miss 
Watts. 

"I should like," said the Professor, with some 
diffidence, "to know — if there is no reason why I 
should not know — some few particulars of the child's 
history. Her parentage, now ? " 

" No reason at all why you shouldn't. Professor. 
At least, you shall know all that I can tell you. She 
is the child of a travelling actor who died in this 
town five years ago. Her mother had died a year 
or two previously, and the child and her father had 
gone from place to place, he in a dying state all the 
time. As I said, he died at last in this town ; and as 
there were no relations to be heard of, nor indeed any 
friend, save some person in domestic service in the 
North, some of whose letters to the mother were 
found in an old desk, it followed as a matter of course 
that the child came to me. Lots of children come to 
me that I won't take, you know. Professor. The 
folk here say that I'm mad, and eccentric, and so on, 
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but they're very glad to get a destitute child into 
this house, I can assure you. Well, as I said, some 
children I will not take, but I took Dorinthia without 
demur. She is a clever, exceptionally capable child." 

" She must needs be," murmured the Professor. 

" And I feel sure she'll do well. I'm pleased you 
were interested in her. Well, you'll send me those 
reports — ^when ? " 

"They shall be delivered, ma'am, first thing to- 
morrow morning. I shall employ myself upon them 
as soon as my lecture is over this evening," replied 
the Professor. 

He then bowed himself out, and found the girl 
Dorinthia awaiting him in the hall. He observed 
her closely as she opened the door for him and 
preceded him across the garden. At the gate he 
turned and looked at her still more narrowly. 

" Good-afternoon, my dear," said the Professor. 

" Good-afternoon, sir," replied Dorinthia. 

Her face was demure ; her eyes modestly downcast ; 
her attitude that of a well-trained domestic. The 
Professor pasted out, sighed, and went up the road, 
wondering. 

It was late that night when he was free to turn his 
attention to the memoranda he had made at the 
Home for the Upbringing of Prudent Maidens. He 
spread the papers over the table of his little sitting- 
room at the King George, and began to examine 
them carelessly. Suddenly he heaped most of them 
together, and bent his head over those on which he 
had entered particulars of his observations of the girl 
Dorinthia Evadne Clementine AnnwelL For quite 
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an hour he read and mused, and once or twice rose 
from the table and paced the room in deep thought 
Finally he took up one of the blank forms on which 
he wrote reports for those of his clients who were 
willing to pay a guinea for a special delineation, and 
filled it up with great care. When he had finished 
it he made a second copy of it, and this he folded, 
marked "Case of Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell," and deposited in his despatch box. This 
done, he set to work on the remaining memoranda 
with such speed and skill that within another hour 
the twelve reports were completed and ready for 
delivery to Miss Watts. He bundled and tied them 
together, each duly inscribed with the subject's name, 
and then, laying them by his side on the table, the 
Professor once more relapsed into serious meditation. 
Once more, too, he rose and paced the room, and it 
was on resuming his seat after this exercise that he 
laid hold of pen and paper and wrote the following 
letter: — 



" Madam, — As requested by you, I have the honour 
to submit to you herewith my report on the phreno- 
logical aspects of your twelve pupils, tog^ether with 
an account of my professional fees for the same. 

" I confess that I have been so much interested in 
the characteristics revealed in my examination of one 
of your pupils, the girl Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell, that I take the liberty of writing to you 
personally on the matter. You will observe that I 
have supplied you with a special delineation of the 
child's character, and I beg to say that I have done 
so without extra charge to yourself; the subject 
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being deeply interesting to me as a man of science 
and a student of human nature. 

" The girl Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Annwell 
is, without doubt, one of the most curious and 
remarkable personalities that it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. Her Natural Talents are great, 
and I should imagine that she will develop them still 
further. I am not quite assured as to what her 
Special Bent is, but I should imagine that she will 
eventually develop a taste for the Stage or for Music. 
She is exceptionally quick, intelligent, and receptive, 
and under certain circumstances ought to become a 
very clever and successful woman. 

" It is not, however, of these qualities in this girl 
that I would here speak. I find that there are already 
developed in her certain other qualities which it is 
not usual to find so strongly marked in a young 
person of her tender years. She is Shrewd, Cautious, 
and Constructive to a degree which I can only 
describe as Abnormal. She is also almost entirely 
devoid of that strong moral sense which we term 
Sincerity. In fact, on this latter point, I can only 
say that I do not think she possesses the power to 
distinguish between Sincerity and Insincerity so far 
as her own actions are concerned, though she will be 
ready and even eager to differentiate in the case of 
others. 

" But even this is not the point on which I would 
lay special stress. I cannot resist informing you that 
there are two qualities already developed in this girl 
to an extent which is more than Abnormal. The one 
is Selfishness ; the other is Plausibility, mside up of a 
strange admixture of Duplicity and Dissimulation. 
With her, Self is everything — the Advancement of 
Self, the Pleasure of Self, the Ease of Self, the Success 
of Self If her character continues to b^ moulded in 
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Its present environment this girl will stop at nothing 
to secure her own ends, and if she is even momen- 
tarily tempted to walk a little way out of the Paths 
of the Prudent it will be to give her Self a brief 
personal pleasure. 

" I cannot put my conclusion of the matter better 
than by saying that, if this girl were a man, she 
would be a Napoleon or a Beaconsfield. Being a 
woman, she will probably turn out an Adventuress. 

" I beg you, madam, to pardon me for so strongly 
urging this case upon you. I am a Christian man, 
with daughters of my own, and I cannot help feeling 
that, however successful your Scheme may be in the 
case of many children, it is not the Scheme to adopt 
in training this child. When she came to you, five 
years ago, the qualities I have spoken of were 
probably Normal, but predisposed to develop to the 
Abnormal stage. Your principles, as explained to 
me by yourself this afternoon, have without doubt 
developed that predisposition. I would beseech you 
to now set about checking the Abnormal spread 
of these qualities. They should no longer be 
encouraged, but restrained, unless — pardon me for 
putting the matter so plainly — Society is to suffer. 
I confess, as a Christian man and the father of a 
family, that I can only view with the utmost concern 
the prospect of letting loose upon the world a human 
being in whom Self is being developed to such an 
Alarming and Abnormal degree. — I remain, madam, 
your obedient and respectful servant, 

" (Professor) William Chatwood. 

" PS. — As my engagements in this town are now 
over, and I am leaving by the noon train to-morrow, 
may I suggest that your cheque should reach me 
here at whatever hour is most convenient to you in 
the morning. — W. C." 
2 
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The Professor read and re-read this epistle before 
finally enclosing it in an envelope. He then made 
out a neatly written statement of account, showing 
that Miss Hypatia Watts was indebted to Professor 
William Chatwood in the sum of three guineas, and 
this, the letter, and the reports he finally made up in 
a packet and delivered to the hall-porter, with strict 
instructions to have it forwarded to Parthenon House 
early next morning. Then the Professor took a 
glass of toddy and smoked a pipe before going to 
bed, and more than once he found himself repeating 
phrases from the letter which he had just written. 
He eventually retired to his room, still musing 
over the abnormal character of Dorinthia Evadne 
Clementine Annwell. 

Next morning, as the Professor breakfasted, the 
hall -porter brought him a reply from Miss Watts. 
He opened the envelope, carefully extracted and laid 
aside a cheque, and unfolded an accompanying letter 
which ran as follows : — 

**Dear Professor, — You are an earnest man, 
but an Old Ass all the same. Don't you see that 
your letter — the privacy of which I shall respect — 
is a superb testimonial to my Scheme ? I only wish 
all my gfirls were as Self-Reliant as Dorinthia. But 
you do not understand — ^you are only a Man. 

" I am so pleased with you that I have added 
an extra guinea to the amount of your fee — Yours 
truly, Hypatia Watts." 

The Professor folded up this extraordinary epistle 
and looked at the cheque. Miss Watts was evidently 
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not selfish herself; the cheque was indeed for four 
guineas instead of three. The Professor shook his head 
as he put the slip of pink paper away in his purse. 

"There can be little doubt," he murmured, " that 
the unfortunate lady is rather — well, let us be 
charitable and call it eccentric. Yes, eccentric — 
decidedly eccentric." He resumed his breakfast 
" I wonder," he said presently, " if I shall ever hear 
of, or see, that most extraordinary young person 
again? Dor — in — thi — a E — ^vad — ne Clem — en — 
tine Annwell; it is. not a name to be easily 
remembered, — nor is Dorinthia herself a personality 
likely to be forgotten " 



CHAPTER I 

ARRIVAL IN ARCADIA OF A PREPOSSESSING 

YOUNG PERSON 

THE carrier was almost ready to set out on his 
homeward journey from Sicaster to Savilford, 
and he now stood at the tail-end of his cart, packing 
into it the last of the parcels which he was charged 
to convey to various destinations along the line of 
route. The night being wet and stormy, he had 
spread the tilt over the body of his cart, and the rain 
ran off it freely, making pools and rivulets amongst 
the cobble-stones of the inn-yard. Occasionally, as 
it ran down the black shininess of the tilt, it was 
diverted by some upstanding object, projection, or 
deviation on the tarpaulin into a trickle which ran 
over the edge of the tilt upon the carrier's head and 
neck, neither of which was sufficiently protected by 
the old cap tied down over his ears. He shook his 
shoulders with a hasty, half- resentful action, and 
made more haste in completing his preparations. 
Finally he closed the half-door with a bang, pulled 
down and braced the tarpaulin over it, and turned 
toward the ostler, who stood by, lanthom in hand, 

with a sigh of relief, shaking his head at the same 

so 
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time as a dog shakes itself on emerging from 
water. 

"A wettish ride home, I reckon," said the ostler 
half compassionately. " Seems to promise a reg'lar 
wet night, I 'ink." 

The carrier looked inquiringly at the patch of 
black sky visible above the gables of the inn. He 
shook his head. 

"Ay, a black night an' a power o' rain," he 
answered. " I thowt it wor coming on as I came in 
this afternoon. Well, ye mun as well come in, an' 
hev* a glass afore I set out — what ? " 

"Don't mind if I do," said the ostler. He hung 
his lanthorn on a projecting nail, and followed the 
carrier towards the inn door. " It's cowdish work 
hingin' about our yard on a night like this," he 
added. 

"It's cowd work onnywheer," replied the carrier. 
" I didn't exactly aim at bringin' t* tilt when I set out 
this morning, — there wer'rnt so much appearance o' 
rain at that time, — but I'm rare an' glad now 'at I 
did. It keeps t' wind off o' one rarely, does that 
theer owd tilt. What'll you tak'?" 

" Drop o' rum, if you please." 

"Two drops o* rum hot, then, missis," said the 
carrier, approaching the small bar-window in the 
hall of the inn. " I 'ink that's about t' best thing to 
go home wi', isn't it ? Gow, but I shall hev' a cowdish 
ride, an* niver a bit o' company !" 

" No passengers to-night? " 

" Not a mortal one. Seems as if the)r'd kep' away 
f«-o' t' market altogether, or set off home earlier than 
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usual 'cos o' t* rain. Howiver — ^your good health, 
os'ler — me an' t* owd mare's travelled t* same road a 
thousand an' one times, as the sayin' is, an* I've no 
doubt we shall find our way reight enough." 

" Your good health — ay, you'll be all reight, though 
it's a pretty blackish 'un, to-night." 

** I have heard say," observed the landlady, " that 
that mare o' yours, carrier, could find her way home 
without your help, — nay, let's see, I did hear it said 
that now an' then she'd had to, eh ? " 

The carrier sipped his rum and water appreciatively, 
and laughed in enjoyment of the landlady's somewhat 
ancient joke. 

" Why, why, conie, missis, 'tis a poor heart 'at niver 
rejoices, as t* sayin* is, an* I'll not deny 'at t' 
mare's a useful animal, an' as wise as many a Christian 
man. She "-r- 

Before the carrier could continue his eulogium of 
the mare he was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young woman, who stepped hastily into the hall of 
the inn, and, pausing on the step, turned and shook 
out her dripping umbrella upon the rain -beaten 
pavement outside. When she had freed it of its 
accumulated moisture, she calmly placed it a -tilt 
against the door, and walked up the hall to the bar- 
window. The carrier and the ostler, still holding 
their glasses, made way for her, and the landlady 
leaned forward from the bar. The new-comer 
apparently unembarrassed by the silence, glanced 
at the landlady and spoke. 

" Please, is this the White Horse?" 

« It is." 
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** I was told at the railway station that I should 
find a carrier's cart here that would take me to 
Kirkmiston/' 

The carrier on hearing this shook his head, and 
slowly stirred the contents of his glass. Finding 
the landlady's eye turned indicatively upon him, 
he looked at the stranger and shook his head 
again. 

" There's no carrier from Sicaster to Kirkmiston," 
he said. "I carry to Savilford, which is certainly 
on t' way, but than Savilford I don't travel no 
furthur. It's often been put to me, like, 'at it might 
be well to go furthur, but, then, what I say is, 'at it's 
easy enough to go forward, in a way o' speakin', but 
not so easy to come back," 

" To be sure," said the ostler. 

"You see," said the carrier, looking at the land- 
lady, " to Savilford is what you might term an easy 
distance, an' again 'tis no distance from Savilford 
to Kirkmiston, but a short distance seems long 
when it comes to be nine o'clock of a wet night 
an — 

The carrier was here interrupted by the stranger, 
who inquired somewhat abruptly — 

" How far is it from here to Savilford, and from 
Savilford to Kirkmiston, please ? " 

"From t* Butter Cross in Sicaster market-place 
to t' Bear at Savilford," answered the carrier, "is 
exactly three mile, miss ; an' from t' Bear at 
Savilford to Kirkmiston village is as near as can 
be another three mile." 

" A three-mile lift is a good deal on a night like 
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this," said the young woman. " Til go with you as 
far as Savilford, master." 

" An' welcome. I was just observing 'at I had 
no company," answered the carrier, setting down his 
empty glass. "You shall ride dry an* high, miss, 
as far as Savilford at anyrate — for t* rest o' your 
journey I can't answer." 

" I'm afraid you'll find it a very wet walk betwixt 
Savilford and Kirkmiston," said the landlady, glanc- 
ing at the young woman. 

"That I can't help. I'm bound for Kirkmiston, 
and have had a longish journey to reach it. It's 
certainly a wet night, but I've a waterproof and an 
umbrella, you see, so I shan't take much harm. If 
you're waiting a little," the young woman continued, 
turning to the carrier, " I should like to take a little 
refreshment before we go on — it's some time since I 
had anything to eat and drink." 

" Take your own time, miss, take your own time," 
answered the carrier. "I'm in no partic'lar hurry 
o' Saturday night. Half an hour or so makes no 
difference to me, or t' owd mare, either." 

The landlady now asked the stranger to step inside 
the little parlour behind the bar, and herself went 
into the kitchen to procure the cup of tea and round 
of toast for which the young woman asked. When 
she returned, bearing these things on a tray, the 
new-comer had divested herself of her hat, veil, and 
waterproof, and the landlady could not refrain from 
uttering an exclamation of surprise at the trans- 
formation thus effected. She set down the tray 
hastily, and gazed admiringly upon her guest. The 
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latter did not appear to have noticed the landlady's 
exclamation ; she began to eat and drink as if the 
food were welcome to her. The landlady lingered 
near, secretly wondering who so fine a young person 
might be. The girl saw nothing of this, her eyes 
were bent on the tray before her. 

Divested of the disfiguring hat, veil, and water- 
proof cloak, the stranger revealed charms of a high 
order of genuine beauty. She was of more than the 
average height of woman ; her figure, finely formed, 
and developed to the point of an almost voluptuous 
plumpness, was displayed to advantage by a simply- 
fashioned black gown, the sombreness of which was 
relieved by plain linen bands at the collar and wrists. 
Her complexion was dark, but the tints of forehead 
and cheek were softened almost to whiteness by the 
intense black of her abundant hair, which fell away 
in crimpy masses over her temples, to be gathered 
up in a massive knot at the back of her well-shaped 
head. Her eyebrows were dark as her hair, and 
formed an almost straight line across the brow ; but 
her eyes, which were large and clear, were of the 
softest grey. A straight, well - chiselled nose, a 
rounded chin, and a bewitching mouth, red at that 
moment as the new opened heart of a rose, served 
to complete the beauty of the young woman's face. 
It was a beauty which could not fail to attract the 
admiration of women and homage of men, and it 
contained within itself all that natural fascination 
which men love and are afraid of at the same 
time. 

It seemed to the landlady a mistake that so 
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attractive a young person should be travelling alone, 
and for a moment she was minded to say so. Some- 
thing, however, in the young woman's quiet and 
assured manner caused her to refrain ; after all, she 
reflected, it was no business of hers, and nowadays 
young women were pretty well used to taking care 
of themselves. The conversation, then, between 
these two was entirely concerned with the weather, 
the state of the roads, and similar unimportant 
things. The landlady would much have liked to 
question her visitor, but she was no nearer the 
accomplishment of her wish when the young woman 
rose, paid for her refreshment, and resumed her wrap- 
pings preparatory to setting out with the Savilford 
carrier. It occurred to the landlady that the stranger 
might have been more communicative, and she 
resolved to learn from the carrier on his next visit 
if he, during the ride homeward, had found out 
any particulars as to his fare's real business and 
destination. 

While the young woman had refreshed herself with 
tea and toast, the carrier had taken a drink with the 
ostler, and the warmth of it stole over him as the 
cart rattled and rumbled over the rough pavement of 
the market-place. He had bestowed his passenger in 
a comfortable seat, where she was secure from wind 
and rain ; he himself sat just within the tilt, occupy- 
ing an ambiguous position so far as his own comfort 
and the weather were concerned. Occasionally a 
sudden gust of wind sent the rain smartly in his 
face ; at other times it veered behind the tilt and 
left him dry and comfortable. When the cart 
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rumbled off the rough stones into the smoother 
roadway the carrier conceived conversation possible, 
and turned to the stranger with a preliminary clear- 
ing of his throat. 

"A poor an' unseasonable night for travellers, 
miss," he said, nodding his head towards the yawning 
gulf of darkness seen through the arched front of the 
tilt. " I lay it's far comfortabler for them 'at's able 
to sit by their fires wi' their hands folded peaceable 
in their laps an' their minds in a state o' rest, so 
to speak, nor it is for them 'at must needs journey 
onward as you an' me is doing. A bit o' fire an* a 
bite an' sup o' something toothsome now is a deal 
moor invitinger nor this wind an' rain." 

" However, we have not such a long journey before 
us," answered the young woman. "There's a good 
deal of comfort in that." 

" Speaking for myself, miss, I should say you are 
reight. Three miles is cert'n'y not much of a journey, 
though long enough, I do assure you, on a cowd night 
such as we have plenty of in this here climate. No — 
of myself I warn't complaining. I was considering 
of you, an' of that three mile furthur which you'll 
experience when you are, so to put it, out of my 
fatherly care." 

" Oh, three miles is nothing." 

" Excuse me, miss, but three miles is a good deal 
on a wet night an' a lone road." 

" Oh, the road is lonely ? " 

" So lonely 'at, as one may say, you'll not meet a 
soul betwixt one village an' t' next. Also betwixt a 
deal o' dark trees an' woods, where t' wind raves 
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an' rembles in a manner *at*s discomfortin' to a 
mortal." 

The young woman heard this in silence, and some 
moments elapsed before she replied — 

" I'll own that I don't like the notion of walking so 
far on a lonely road and on a wet night, but youVe 
sometimes no choice in these matters. You see, Tve 
travelled some distance to-day, and so I may as well 
complete my journey." 

"Friends expectin' you at Kirkmiston, no doubt, 
miss ? " 

" Well, not exactly, but I shall be made welcome 
when I arrive. Do you happen to know a Mrs. 
Bickeridge who lives at Kirkmiston ? — housekeeper to 
a great family, she is." 

" Not by name, miss, I don't. Of course, living in 
t* neighbourhood this fifty an' nine years as I have 
done, I know a many of t* folk hereabout But, 
when all's said an' done, a man doesn't know a deal 
of t' world except his own bit of a village, an' it's 
only at rare times 'at I ever get over Kirkmiston way. 
This Mrs. Bickeridge, now, I lay she's a relation o' 
yours ? " 

** All that I have left, so far as I know. And she's 
not exactly a relation, but a distant connection, as 
they call it." 

"Just so. Then I understand — no disrespect to 
you, miss, an', of course, it's no fault o' yours, being 
a sort of dispensation of Providence, so to speak — 'at 
you're an orphan ? " 

" Yes." 

" 'Tis a state o' life 'at's common to a good many, 
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an' it causes many pious reflections in a man's mind. 
In addition to carrying, miss, I perform t' clerking 
duties at our parish church, an' so am what you 
might call practically acquainted wi' religion. For 
them in your state o* life there is due supplication 
made in t' Litany. *The fatherless children an* 
widows,' says parson, to which I make answer, * We 
beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.' I shall think 
o' you next time we say it, which will be on Sunday, 
all bein' well." 

" I'm much obliged to you. To be sure, I don't 
feel the position as some might, being well able to 
take care of myself. Do you know much about the 
great families round here ? " 

"Well, now all 'at common gossip can tell I do 
know. There's a goodish many on 'em. Yes, t' 
quality's very strong in these parts — t' walls of our 
church is covered up wi' monnyments to their great- 
ness an' riches." 

" I was anxious to get a situation in one of the 
families in this neighbourhood ; that's why I set out 
on this journey to see Mrs. Bickeridge. I have been 
parlour-maid in a doctor's family ; but what I say is, 
that everybody should improve their position. I'm 
hoping that Mrs. Bickeridge can help me to a superior 
place." 

"Our quality keeps a deal o' servants. There's 
Mestur Lambert of Savilford Manor — fifteen, I think, 
sits down to t' table in his servants' hall. Then 
there's Lord Ashwick's establishment, a mile or two 
off — I have heard marvellous talk of how many 
servants he doesn't employ. So it is with all our 
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quality — ^weVe none o* t' poor sort o' nobility in 
these parts." 

"I can't recollect the name of the family where 
Mrs. Bickeridge is housekeeper. It is at Kirkmiston, 
however." 

"The Dauncey family is t' big family at Kirk- 
miston. It'll no doubt be there 'at your relative's 
employed." 

"That I shall soon find out After all, I don't 
seem likely to have so bad a walk — the rain appears 
to have abated." 

The carrier put his head out of the tilt and found 
that the wind and rain had moderated, and that 
there were now some indications of a clearance of 
the angry skies. He announced his belief that the 
night would clear up, and urged his mare sharply 
forward in order that his passenger might make the 
most of the lull in the storm. Presently they came 
to the faint lights of Savilford village, and the mare, 
knowing that there were various parcels to be delivered 
at the first farmstead they approached, slackened 
speed at the gateway. The carrier, however, urged 
her forward, and proceeded down the village street 
without drawing rein. 

" This owd mare," he said, turning to his companion, 
" is as full o' wisdom as a Christian man or woman, 
an' knows as much o' my business as I da You'd 
notice 'at she stopped at Mestur Peckitt's gate there — > 
that's 'cos she knows 'at I in general carry parcels for 
Mrs. Peckitt. She'll try to stop at most places down 
t* street — there, you perceive how nat'rally she turns 
aside an' pauses, as one might say. I lay 'at she's 
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puzzlin' her owd head at this moment for t* reason 
why we don't follow our usual custom an' pull up at 
these houses after t' general fashion." 

"Then you have no parcels to deliver to-night?" 

" Oh, that I didn't mean to convey — ^yes, parcels I 
have in plenty, as I always do have. But, you see, 
being a charitable man, an' not caring to see a 
fellow-creature, an' a orphaned one too, exposed to 
t' weather, I aim at driving on to t' Bear, miss, 
whence you can walk on while it's a bit finer. Then 
we shall come back an' deliver in our usual fashion." 

"I'm sure you're very kind to take so much 
trouble." 

" Not at all, miss, not at all. It's little 'at I have 
to do wi' ladies, not being a married man, nor ever 
doing much courting an' love-making in my younger 
days, as most does. But anything to oblige one — 
that's what I think." 

" It's a good thought to have," answered the young 
woman. " It makes things very pleasant." 

The cart now approached the centre of the village, 
where the road running west and east was intersected 
by another running north and south. About this 
junction was a square, on one side of which stood 
the Bear Inn, a large, solidly built house, dimly 
lighted, faced from the opposite side by extensive 
stables, before which lay a wide courtyard. A farm- 
stead filled another comer of the square, a large tree 
the fourth. . Between the tree and the inn the 
carrier pulled up his mare, and having dismounted 
himself he assisted his passenger to climb down from 
the front of the cart The rain bad now abated in 
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force, and the night was much lighter than when the 
carrier set out from Sicaster. He informed the young 
woman that he thought it would clear up, and that 
she would not, after all, have so bad a walk as had 
at first seemed probable. Then, pointing along the 
road leading to the east, he said — 

" This road, now, goes straight for a mile, an' then 
it reaches t* exact spot where poor Barnabas Luke 
broke his neck. They do say *at he walks there, but 
I never saw anything on't Howsumiver, 'tis there 
'at you turn off to Kirkmiston. You'll pass through 
a dark wood, an' after that come to a rise in t' 
road, an' there you'll perceive t' lights o' Kirk- 
miston village. A good hour's walk it'll be, for a 
woman, but an uncommon peaceful road at this time 
o' night — ay, there's eight strikin' from our church 
clock." 

The young woman thanked him, said good-night, 
and hurried away, and the carrier, finding that she 
had left a shilling in his hand, bade the mare remain 
where she was, and entered the open door of the 
Bear in order to refresh himself after his cold ride. 



CHAPTER II 

MISS DORINTHIA EVADNE CLEMENTINE ANNWELL 
INTRODUCES HERSELF TO MESSRS. JOHN AND 
JAMES TRIPPETT 

THE stranger, upon leaving the carrier, found 
herself following a road which for the first few 
hundred yards was flanked by two or three farm- 
steads, rows of cottages, orchards, and stackyards. 
There were lights in the houses and cottages, and 
here and there she caught the sound of voices, or the 
drone of a concertina on which some enthusiast was 
endeavouring to discourse music. Presently, how- 
ever, she left the last cottage behind, and with it the 
faint light and companionship of the village ; and the 
road stretched before her, a dim, grey, shiny streak 
that quickly melted into the blackness of the night. 
It seemed to her that before her lay a great wall of 
darkness — this effect was produced by the deep 
woods which she was rapidly approaching. On either 
side of the road the land rose steeply into deep 
banks of gloomy shade ; overhead the sky once more 
assumed a threatening and an angry aspect It 
became plain to her before she had proceeded half 
a mile that the storm was coming on again with 

3 
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renewed force. A wind rose murmuring in the dank 
trees and hedgerows, and with it came the first thick, 
clammy drops of rain. She drew her waterproof 
cloak more closely about her, and, bending the 
umbrella against the wind, walked on with quicker 
steps. 

When she looked up again from the road the young 
woman found herself in the midst of a deep wood, 
through which the road ran at the foot of a cutting. 
The rain had begun to fall heavily, and beat upon 
her umbrella with all the force of hailstones. For a 
moment she thought of taking shelter between two 
great trees which stood close together by the way- 
side, but further consideration urged her to make the 
best of her way forward. A few minutes brought 
her to the edge of the wood, a few minutes more to 
the fork in the road of which the carrier had warned 
her. She hurried past this with averted eyes, half- 
dreading to see the ghost, but ere she had gone 
twenty yards from the spot a sudden rising of the 
storm sent the rain down upon her in torrents, and 
almost whirled the umbrella out of her grasp. She 
stood in the middle of the road, baffled and gasping. 
It was necessary to close the umbrella ; in an instant 
her hat and veil were soaked through, and she felt 
that the waterproof cloak was no longer sufficient 
protection. 

In this lamentable plight the young woman instinct- 
ively looked about her for refuge. She suddenly 
espied a light, glimmering faintly through the storm, 
and apparently burning in a house situated some 
little distance away from the road on her left hancj. 
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Towards this she immediately moved, presently 
coming to a narrow field or garth, at the further 
end of which the house seemed to be situated. She 
opened the gate and advanced along a rough track, 
into the mud and clay of which her feet sank deeply 
at every step. As she walked forward the outline of 
the house became clearer; she soon perceived it to 
be a small building, somewhat larger than a cottage, 
but otherwise inconsiderable in appearance. Of its 
size, however, she took no particular heed ; she was 
chiefly concerned with the light in the window, which 
seemed to promise temporary shelter from the storm. 

Arrived at this welcome haven of refuge, the young 
woman rapped hastily at the door of a porch flanking 
the lighted window. It seemed to her quite a 
mon^ent before she heard a step within. Then came 
the grating of a bolt, and the door was opened by a 
plain-faced young man, attired in the rough clothes 
of a working farmer, who held a candle above his 
head and stared in astonishment at the wet and 
bedraggled figure framed by the darkness. The 
wind suddenly blew the candle out ; there was then 
left but a gleam of light from a door that stood half- 
open just within the little entrance lobby. The 
young woman barely waited for an invitation to 
enter — she advanced upon the bewildered man with 
a resolute assurance. 

" Please let me come in and shelter a while," she 
said, stepping inside the house. "I'm just about 
done up — I can't go any further till the rain's 
stopped a bit." 

"Come in, an' welcome," said the young man, 
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He made haste to close the front door, and to 
throw wide open the door on the left. "Step 
inside." 

The young woman walked into the apartment 
thus indicated. She found herself in a small room, 
half parlour half kitchen, furnished in homely and 
even rough fashion, but warm, snug, and comfortable. 
By the fireside sat, in an easy-chair, another young 
man, so much like the one who had opened the 
door that the stranger immediately set the two 
down as twin brothers. On the table, drawn near 
to the hearth, stood a bottle, two glasses, a bowl full 
of sugar, and a jug from which the steam of recently 
boiled water was issuing with a pleasant murmur. 
Each of the young men had a pipe in his mouth ; 
each wore slippers ; each looked slightly confused. 
The man on the hearth stood up, opened his mouth 
to speak, and stood staring helplessly at the stranger ; 
the man at the door, holding the extinguished candle 
in one hand, scratched his head with the other in 
evident perplexity. 

The young woman, taking in this picture at a 
glance, suddenly burst into a merry laugh. 

" Well 1 " she exclaimed, " if this isn't a wet 
night! I've only walked from Savilford, it's true, 
but I've had enough of it. And it's such a lonely 
road. I haven't seen a light until I caught sight 
of yours. Look at my things 1 I'm not fit to enter 
a decent house, but I'm sure you'll excuse me. I'll 
just take them off until the rain stops a bit, if you've 
no objection." 

" An' welcome," said th^ man on the hearth. 
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" An* welcome," repeated the man at the door. 

Thus invited, the girl divested herself of her 
dripping cloak, hat, and veil. She deposited them, 
holding them at arm's-length, in a comer of the 
room, and turned with a smile to find the two men 
staring hard at her beauty. The wind had called 
up a rich colour to her cheeks, and the novelty of 
the situation had added a new brightness to her eyes. 
Two or three drops of rain lay in her dark hair, and 
glistened like diamonds as the light of the lamp 
caught them. 

The two men were obviously embarrassed ; they 
looked at each other, at the girl, and at the ceiling, 
and found no inspiration. Suddenly the man who 
had opened the door said — 

" Come near t' fire. It's a main good 'un ; it'll dry 
your clothes, like." 

As the young woman accepted this hospitable 
invitation the other young man's eyes fell on 
the matters set forth on the table. His face 
brightened ; he saw an opportunity for speech. 

" Happen you'll tak* a sup o' whisky, wi' hot 
water an' sugar?" he said. "On a night like this 
it's a rare good thing — it keeps t' cold out rarely." 

The young woman, who had now seated herself 
near the fire, smiled at this invitation ; and the young 
men wondered at the whiteness and regularity of her 
teeth, and at a bewitching dimple which appeared 
on her rounded cheek. 

"You're very kind," she said. "It's not a thing 
that I'm used to, of course, but, as I've no desire to 
catch cold, I don't mind if I do. Not too much of 
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the spirit, please, and two lumps pf sugar. Thank 
you. I'm sure that will keep the cold away. I was 
feeling ready to sink when I saw your light from 
the road. How far may this be from Kirkmiston ? " 

" Matter o' nigh on to a mile an* three-quarters," 
said one young man. 

" An' a bit more," said the other. 

" That's a long way to walk in such a downpour 
as this," said the young woman. " Might I inquire 
if you know a person there of the name of Mrs. 
Bickeridge — housekeeper in some large family there 
or thereabouts ? " 

The two young men exchanged glances ; then 
one of them relighted his pipe, which had gone out 
during these proceedings. The other followed his 
example. Presently — 

" Housekeeper to t' Daunceys o' Kirkmiston ? " said 
the man who had opened the door. 

" I daresay that is the name. I heard it mentioned 
by the carrier with whom I rode from Sicaster to 
Savilford." 

"Ay. T* carrier, now — did you mak* inquiry o' 
him as regards this Mrs. Bickeridge at all?" 

" I did, but he seemed to know nothing. It was 
only rarely, he said, that he visited Kirkmiston." 

"No— there he spok' t' truth. He keeps hissen 
pretty weel to Savilford, does 'Demus." 

"'Demus is his name? He was very talkative, 
but I didn't hear what his name was." 

"Nicodemus Thatto — that's his right name — 
commonly known as 'Demus, he is. But this here 
Mrs. Bickeridge — some relation o' yours, I reckon ? " 
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"Well, not exactly what you may rightly call a 
relation — she was second cousin to my mother." 

" You hevn't seen her lately, like ? " 

** There, now ! — I never saw her in my life. I 
only know of her by hearing my mother talk of her. 
Certainly, IVe seen letters of hers to my mother, 
written some time ago. A very superior sort of 
person I should take her to be; that's why I am 
going to see her." 

"Ay, a very superior woman shoo wor; there 
you're right. But Fm afraid you'll ha* your trouble 
for nowt Shoo*s dead, is Mrs. Bickeridge." 

" Surely not ? " 

" Died t' last Easter." 

The young woman seemed in no wise surprised 
or cast down by this ill news. She looked from 
one young man to the other as if to fully confirm 
the tidings, and then took a dainty sip at her 
glass. 

" Well," she said, " it's very curious how awkwardly 
things turn out at times. Here I've travelled quite 
a long way to see Mrs. Bickeridge ; I wished her 
to help me to a situation in one of the big families 
in these parts. In any case, I meant to stay with 
her a while. However, if she's dead, she's dead, and 
there's an end of it." 

"Ay, for sure. An' dead shoo is, reight enough." 

"It's rather awkward, for all that," continued the 
young woman. " I suppose I ought to have written 
to her first. It never struck me that she might be 
dead. I shall be in a fix, too, for a night's lodgings 
now," she added meditatively. 
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The young men shifted uneasily in their chairs, and 
looked at each other with half-averted glances. 

"I'm afraid there's nowt no nearer than Savil- 
ford " said one. 

" No, nowt nearer nor that," said the other. 

"And that's more than a mile back on the 
road!" exclaimed the girl ruefully. "Really, I 
have managed matters badly. However, there's 
one thing to be thankful for, and that is that I've 
plenty of money in my pocket" 

" It's t' reight stuff to have," said one young man. 

" Now, it is 1 " said the other. 

A period of silence followed, to be broken at last 
by the girl remarking — 

" I ought to tell you my name, since you've been 
so kind as to give me shelter. My name's Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell." 

The young men inclined their heads gravely, and 
the one who had opened the door said — 

"Our name's Trippett I'm John Trippett, an* 
this is mi brother James. We'm twin brothers, but 
James is f oldest" 

Dorinthia nodded her head in turn. 

" I'm sure you've been very kind," she said. " It 
really wasn't a night to turn a dog into. I ought to 
have stayed all night at Sicaster and inquired about 
Mrs. Bickeridge. However, there's no good in crying 
over spilled milk. Here I am, and I assure you I 
feel it very kind of you to have taken me in. Now, 
if you could let me have a night's lodgings" — 

James Trippett leaned forward and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. He turned towards John, and 
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a furtive look passed between them. Then James 
spoke, diffidently, but with unmistakable firmness 
and resolution — 

"We'm lone men," he said. "We've no women- 
folk about t' place — not one. There's just me an' 
John there, an' that's all. Ever sin' mi mother died 
we've never had a woman to live i' t' house ; all t' 
woman 'at iver comes about it is one 'at comes to 
clean up for us, like, every mornin'. An' so we're all 
alone — ^just by us two sens." 

During the delivery of this speech the stranger 
exhibited some- surprise and confusion, while John 
Trippett fixed his eyes on a particular spot in the 
fly-blown ceiling, and drew his breath hard, as if his 
emotions were too powerful for expression. 

"Mercy on me!" exclaimed Dorinthia, "do you 
mean that you are the only people in this house ? I 
felt sure you had a mother, or a wife, or a sister, or 
perhaps a housekeeper somewhere about. Dear 
me ! and I have made myself so much at home." 

" Now, there's no harm done," said James. " Me 
an' John there's as quiet as two lambs, an* we've a 
deal o' respect for women. But that's just where it 
is — we hevn't a woman about t' place, or else 
we'd ha' offered hospitality, as they call it — what, 
John?" 

" Ay, for sure we wo'd ! " said John heartily, 
"An* rare an' glad to do it, an' all." 

After a period of silence, bursting with mutual 
embarrassment, Dorinthia said — 

" Well, I must return to the inii at Savilford, and 
see if I cannot get lodgings there for the night 
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Ugh ! I confess that I don't relish the prospect of 
going along that lonely road again." 

" rU go wi* you," said James. " It's not fit for a 
woman to be out at this time o' night by herself" 

" Oh, but I can't think of your doing that 1 " ex- 
claimed Dorinthia. " It seems such a shame to drag 
you out when you are so comfortable by the fire." 

" Nowt o' t' sort, nowt o' t' sort I" declared James. 

"And, besides, you'll have to return home all 
alone." 

John broke in upon the threatened duologue of 
their conversation. 

" I wor just thinkin' I'd go, an' all," he said sheepishly. 
" It is lonely along t* road at nights." 

Dorinthia and James received this offer in silence ; 
it seemed to John that neither of them was impressed 
by the generosity of his sentiments. James looked 
at him doubtfully. 

" I don't see 'at there's any 'casion for both on us 
to go out," he liaid. " You'd best stay at home an' 
keep t' fire in agen me comin' back." 

" I can bank t' fire up," replied John. " It'll keep 
in for an hour or two." 

Without delay he proceeded to lay a shovelful of 
slack coal on the glowing embers, afterwards raking 
the cinders over whatever traces of live coal showed 
in the upper grate. James regarded this proceeding 
with evident disfavour ; Dorinthia made no further 
comment. She fetched her soaked waterproof from 
its corner and prepared herself for the journey, while 
the brothers disappeared into a small kitchen at the 
rear, whence they presently returned wrapped in 
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greatcoats, and with their boots on. John then 
turned down the lamp, and the three left the house 
together, James locking the door behind them. By 
this time the rain had somewhat abated, and, as the 
wind had dropped, Dorinthia was able to use her 
umbrella. 

" I feel very much concerned about taking you out 
on such a bad night," she said. " I seem to give 
people a great deal of trouble somehow — it's really 
wonderful how very kind people are. Shall we 
reach the inn at Savilford before they close for the 
night ? " 

"Just about," said James. 

"They're not to a minute or two o' market 
nights," added John. " An' owd Lance generally sits 
up a bit readin' t' newspaper." 

"Who is he?" 

"T' landlord o' t' Bear. A strange character is 
owd Lance — as they call him ; — though he's none so 
owd when all's said an' done." 

" Of course there's a landlady at this inn ? " 

"Well now, there isn't," said James frankly. 
"No; t' landlord's been a widow-man this twelve- 
month. No ; we could do wi* more women - folk i' 
these parts. But he has a sort o' housekeeper — owd 
Heppy Brewster ; an' I've no doubt shoo'll see 'at 
you're done to all reight. An', of course, there's some 
servant lasses i' t' place, an' all." 

Dorinthia replied that she was glad of that, and 
they walked briskly forward along the wet road. 
She endeavoured to keep up a conversation with her 
two companions, but neither seemed to converse so 
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freely abroad as in the shelter of their own house. 
James's replies were somewhat gruff; John replied in 
mere monosyllables to whatever remark she addressed 
to him. Ere long, however, they arrived at the 
Bear, and Dorinthia left them standing outside 
the house while she made her application for 
lodgings. She presently returned and announced 
her success, and then, having thanked them for their 
kindness to her, she shook hands with each and 
re-entered the inn, while John and James, once more 
facing the unpleasantness of the night, walked home 
together in a strict and characteristic silence. 



CHAPTER III 

UNFORTUNATE INJURY TO MR. LANCELOT 
swain's GREAT TOE 

THERE being no particular reason why she 
should leave her bed at an early hour next 
morning, Dorinthia, on waking, promised herself an 
extra rest She had arranged overnight with the 
housekeeper that she should breakfast at any time 
most agreeable to herself; there was therefore no 
need for her to leave her room until she felt inclined 
to do so. As she had only recently resigned her 
situation as parlour-maid in the doctor's family, the 
prospect of ease and rest presented itself to her in 
alluring colours ; she turned over in bed and closed 
her eyes for still more sleep. Ere the desired slumber 
came, however, she was fully aroused by a sudden 
commotion which arose in the lower regions of the 
inn. First came loud shoutings, objurgations, and 
exclamations of pain, apparently proceeding from 
the yard in front of the house ; and these were so 
violent, and so long-continued, that Dorinthia sprang 
from her bed and looked out of the window. She 
then saw a sight which first filled her with consterna- 
tion and then with amusement 
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Advancing across the highway from the stable-yard 
directly facing the inn came a very tall, corpulent 
man, whose face was almost purple with passion or 
pain, and who was roaring out a torrent of oaths 
and angry words at the top of his voice. He was 
supported on one side by a groom, and on the other 
by a carpenter, and the faces of these men presented 
such a ludicrous expression of mingled consternation 
and affright that Dorinthia burst into hearty laughter. 
The big man, who had evidently gone abroad in his 
slippers, held his right foot stiffly out in front of 
him, and from the pathetic glances which he cast 
upon it from time to time Dorinthia judged that 
some injury had befallen it During the whole of 
his progress across the road, however, he never 
ceased to bellow forth his wrath, and it was evident 
that one of the two men assisting him was the object 
of this notable storm of anger. The three passed out 
of Dorinthia*s sight into the hall of the inn, where 
the torrent of furious words rose to still fiercer 
heights. She heard it pass from the hall to the 
kitchen, and there increase in volume. A great com- 
motion arose, doors banged, the housekeeper shouted 
instructions to some person in the stable-yard, and 
the big man bellowed his pain and anger forth afresh. 

Dorinthia was now genuinely concerned lest this 
person should have suffered some serious injury, and 
she proceeded to dress as quickly as possible. All 
the time she was thus engaged the noise downstairs 
went on, and indeed seemed to increase ; she heard 
people hurrying hither and thither, and presently 
saw a scared-looking stable-boy dash out of the yard 
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on a horse, and turn the comer towards Sicaster. 
Dorinthia made fresh speed ; in another moment she 
was descending the stairs towards the kitchen. 

As she reached the foot of the staircase there 
presented itself to the young woman's astonished 
gaze a scene which was alike humorous and tragic. 
Seated in an easy-chair by the kitchen fire was the 
big man, still groaning with one breath and cursing 
with the next ; by his side stood the old housekeeper, 
evidently at her wits' end ; a little way off the groom 
scratched his head in perplexity and dismay ; by the 
door the carpenter stood sorely affrighted ; while 
through the doorway of the back kitchen various lads 
and lasses stared open-mouthed and wondering. Into 
this group Dorinthia pushed her way with consummate 
assurance. 

"Oh, what is the matter?" she inquired. 

The big man looked up, and fell to swearing more 
volubly than ever. The old housekeeper wrung her 
hands. 

" Eh, dear ! eh, dear ! " she wailed. " T' master's 
run a nail into his big toa, an' it's painin' him that 
bad, and we none on us know what to do." 

" Do ! " roared the big man. " What can ye do ? 
I shall hev' lockjaw. Ha' ye sent for t' doctor — 
what? I'll brak' ivery boan i' thi body, carpenter, 
when I can walk ageean ! " 

"It wor an accident, Mestur Swain," urged the 
carpenter in a meek voice. 

" rU gi' thee accident ! Shouldst ha' takken more 
care nor to leave nails Hgging about i' that fashion. 
Missis^ has ta sent for t' doctor — what ? '* 
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" Yis, maister, yis — f lad '11 be hafe-way theer now." 

" I shall hev' lockjaw — I know I shall. What are 
ye all stannin' gawpin' at ? Ger away wi' yer to yer 
wark. It'll suit all on yer to hev' me laid up for a 
month, an' happen to loise my leg, an' all — ger away, 
I tell yer ! " 

The audience vanished with astonishing swiftness, 
but Dorinthia drew nearer to the wounded man. 

" Will you let me look at your foot, sir ? " she said. 
" I've been parlour - maid in a doctor's family, and 
I've often helped my master to dress wounds. I'm 
sure I could relieve the pain." 

The big man, who had previously given her but 
a glance, now looked up at Dorinthia's face with 
more attention. He stared from her to the old 
housekeeper. 

" What wench is this ? " he said. " Is it t' lass 'at 
engaged a lodgin' for t' night? Nay, lass, thou can 
do nowt. Keep out o' t' way till t' doctor comes. I 
think t' nail must ha' run reight through mi fooit an' 
brokken mi leg, an' all. I expect I shall hev' lockjaw." 

" I daresay you will, sir," said Dorinthia, ** unless 
you have the wound washed at once. It ought to be 
attended to promptly, unless you wish the conse- 
quences to be serious." 

The landlord, on hearing this, was palpably afraid. 
He clutched the arms of his easy-chair and stared 
hard at Dorinthia. 

" What does t* lass say ? Serious consequences ? 
How long is yon doctor bahn to be, missis? how 
long"— 

" Let me take off your slipper and stocking," said 
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Dorinthia, kneeling down at his side. " You see, if 
anything has got into the wound it ought to be 
washed out at once, or you'll have blood-poisoning." 

" Blood-poisonin*, says t* lass? Aw dearl — aw 
dear ! — I knew it wor serious. Blood-poisonin' I 
Thear, wench, do what thou likes. I'm afraid it's a 
bad job — a bad job." 

Dorinthia now quietly asked the old woman to 
procure a vessel full of hot water, and while this was 
being done she very deftly took off the landlord's 
slipper and stocking, during which proceeding he 
lay back in his easy-chair and groaned with pain or 
emotion. Dorinthia examined the wound, and found 
that a sharp-pointed nail had penetrated the fleshy 
part of the great toe, and run towards the second 
joint. The wounded member was now swollen and 
discoloured, and already showed signs of inflammation. 
She set the vessel of hot water in front of the easy- 
chair, and lifted the injured foot into it, whereupon 
the landlord gave vent to a further demonstration 
of pain. 

"Owch! — wench! — thou'st bahn to scald me to 
death ! Wi' f hev* all t' skin off o' mi fooit." 

''The water must be hot, sir, if your foot is to 
benefit by it — the hotter the better. If you will bear 
the first smart you will find that you will soon get 
used to it" 

" I expect I shall loise mi toa — ^howiver, the Lord's 
will be done. Nay, lass, doan't put no more hot watter 
i' t' bowl I Thou means to scald me, I can see. 
Gow, but I'll gi' that theer carpenter one for hissen 
when I'm about ageean 1 Eh, dear 1 — an' I aimed at 
4 
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goin* to Clothford cattle-fair to-day. Dost think I 
shall iver walk ageean, wench ? " 

" Yes, indeed, if you'll only keep your foot in the 
hot water, sir." 

"Til do owt — owt at all. I've heerd 'at there's 
nowt so dangerous as to run a nail into yer toa. 
Howiver, if it hes to be cutten off, it mun be cutten 
off, an' t' Lord's will be done, says I. Damme, 
I can feel t' prick o' that nail yet ! " 

After keeping the injured toe in the hot water for 
some time, Dorinthia procured some oil and linen, 
and skilfully anointed and bandaged the wound. 
She then wrapped up the foot in flannel, and 
deposited it on a cushion placed in a chair drawn 
up before that in which the landlord sat. The 
wounded man sighed with relief. 

"Thou's done it weel, lass," he said. "T' doctor 
hissen couldn't ha' done it noa better. Eh, dear! 
I'm reight faint ower t' job. Wheer's t* owd woman 
gone? I mun hev* sum mat" 

" Let me get it," said Dorinthia. ^ A little brandy 
and water, now ? " 

" That's t' stuff. Thou'rt a reight sensible wench. 
Yon's t' bottle, theer, i' t' comer o' t' shelf. Theer ! 
not ower much watter. Hah 1 — that goes down weel. 
Thou doesn't think mi foot '11 hev' to be cutten off, 
lass?" 

Dorinthia laughed heartily at this question, and the 
landlord, after another pull at his brandy and water, 
smiled broadly at her merriment. 

"Gow, but thou'rt a beauty, an' alll" he said. 
"Whafs thi name, lass?" 
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" Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Annwell, sir." 

" Umph ! a outlandish name, that, but, Lord bless 
us, there's nowt i' names. T' owd woman said thou'd 
been to see after owd Mistress Bickeridge." 

" Yes, sir ; but she is dead." 

"Ay, deead enough shoo is. A respectable owd 
person shoo wor, an' all. I knew her weel enough. 
But come, t' owd woman mun be seein' to thi braik- 
fast, lass.'* 

" Oh, sir, don't mind me ! I'm used to attending 
to myself. Your accident, you see, has disarranged 
everything." 

"Thou'rt a rare clever lass. But thou mun hev' 
thi braikfasL Wheer's f owd woman gotten to? 
Missis! — what, missis 1" 

In order to keep her patient quiet, Dorinthia now 
sought out the old housekeeper, and with her consent 
began to lay the breakfast-table. It turned out that 
the landlord had not yet breakfasted ; she therefore 
laid the cloth on a table at his elbow, and began 
to prepare the meal, ordering all matters so deftly 
and neatly that he gazed at her in open-mouthed 
admiration. 

" Tell 'ee what, lass," he said presently, " thou'rt a 
rare smart 'un. I niver seed a smarter 'un — deng 
mi buttons if I did ! Thou'rt t' reight soart What 
line o' life mightst be in, like ? " 

Dorinthia replied that she had recently been 
parlour-maid in a doctor's family, and that she had 
resigned the situation in order to improve her position 
in life. 

" Then thou'rt oppen to a new place, like — what ? " 
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** Yes, sir ; though, of course, I'm in no great hurry 
about the matter." 

"Thou'rt a reight fine sensible wench. I like f 
looks o' thee, lass. How wouldst like a barmaid's 
place, now?" 

" That's a line of life of which I have often thought 
of going in for, sir." 

" Gow, an' thou'd do weel, an' all, deng me if thou 
wouldn't 1 Now, I'll tell thee what, lass — what dost 
say to a place here, wi' me ? " 

Dorinthia, who was toasting bread at the fire, 
looked round at the landlord in some astonishment. 
His big red face was turned expectantly upon hers ; 
it was plain that his offer was genuine. 

" Really, sir " — she began. 

" Now, tak' a bit o' time— doant speyk straight off. 
It's noan a bad place. Ax onnybody i' t' neighbour- 
hood if they know Lance Swain, — high or low, rich or 
poor, gentle or simple, — ax 'em all, an' see if they've 
a word ageean owd Lance, as they call him. Come 
now, nowt much to do, nobbut wait i' t' bar an' t' 
parlour, an' 'tend to business." 

" And what wages should I get, sir ? " 

"Why now, thou'rt a reight clever lass, an' we'll 
say twenty pounds a year, wi' board an' lodgin' an' 
weshin', an' that's an offer 'at'U not come thi way 
ivery day, wench." 

" I own that it's not a bad offer, sir, but I should 
want at least twenty-five. You see " — 

"Why, now then, I'm noan to a pound or two. 
Five-an'-twenty be it Then thou'll tak' t' place ? " 

" Well, sir, there are other things. I should want 
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every Sunday afternoon and evening out ; and one 
evening a week, or, during the winter, one afternoon 
a week. Fresh air I must have." 

"Thou'rt a good hand at drivin* a bargain, lass. 
Now then, we'll not split o' that theer. Is it a 
bargain ? " 

Dorinthia considered matters as she buttered the 
toast. She had already perceived that the house was 
evidently well-to-do, and its landlord a prosperous 
man. It seemed to her that she might do worse than 
accept the landlord's offer. 

" Very well, sir," she said. " I'll try it for three 
months, and I hope I shall give you satisfaction." 

" Satisfaction ? So thou will, wench, so thou will. 
Ecod, I ha' done a good mornin's warki Wheer's 
t' owd woman ? Come, missis, here's t' new barmaid ; 
t* new barmaid, eh? what's t' think to that, like? 
Now then, come, let's hev* us braikfast, t' new 
barmaid '11 draw me a pint o* ale. T' new barmaid, 
eh ? Ho 1— ho !— ho !— ho I " 

While the landlord was still chuckling over his 
bargain the doctor drove hastily up to the door, and 
came without ceremony into the kitchen. He was 
astonished to find his patient engaged in carving 
delicate slices from a huge Yorkshire ham, while a 
pretty young woman on the other side of the table 
was pouring out tea. The landlord looked up. 

"Eh, it's t' doctor 1 Come in wi' thi', lad, doant 
Stan' theer, come in an' peak thisen. Eh, dear 1 I've 
had a baddish accident 1 Yon fooil, f carpenter — gurt 
gawmless beeast 'at he is 1 — went an' left a nail stickin* 
up atween two boards in t' new coach-house floorin'. 
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an' it run itsen reight into mi toa. But, eh, mon, 
t' new barmaid theer, shoo's fettled it up reight 
Hot watter an' bandages, an' I doan't know what 
else. Come now, sit thee down, an' tak' a bit o' 
braikfast wi' us ; thou doesn't stick thi teeth i' sich 
ham as this ivery day. Sit thi' down, mon, sit thi' 
down. Eh, lass, gi' t' doctor a dish o' tea. Look at 
mi toa ? Thou mun look at mi toa when t' braikfast's 
ovver. Come on, mon, an* sit thi' down." 

Thus pressingly invited, the doctor sat down. 
Dorinthia poured him out a cup of tea, and her 
engagement as barmaid of the Bear was solemnly 
signed, sealed, and delivered. 



CHAPTER IV 

SPOILING OF CERTAIN GOOD INTENTIONS ON THE 
PART OF THE BROTHERS TRIPPETT 

THE doctor examined the landlord's injury after 
the breakfast - table had been cleared, and, 
having complimented Dorinthia on her treatment of 
it, he bade Swain to continue bathing it in hot water 
and to keep his leg in a level position. He then 
went away, and the new barmaid proceeded to make 
herself acquainted with her duties and surroundings, 
the exact nature of which she was anxious to inform 
herself of as early as possible. Before setting out 
on this necessary exploration she conceived it her 
duty to make the landlord as comfortable as the 
circumstances permitted, and to this end she mixed 
him another glass of brandy and water, gave him 
the county newspaper, and placed a box of his 
favourite cigars by his side. Swain's round face 
and twinkling eyes betrayed admiration in every 
line and glance. 

"Gow, but thou'rt a grand lass 1" he said, beaming 
on Dorinthia over the tops of a large pair of spec- 
tacles, which he had put on in order to read the 
newspaper. "Thou'rt t* cleverest wench I've seen 
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this many a year. An' thou'rt a gradely 'un, an' all. 
Hast gotten a sweetheart, lass ? " 

" No, sir " replied Dorinthia. " I'm very particular 
about that sort of thing. I'm not drawn towards 
young men." 

" Ecod, but they'll be drawn to thee, lass ! Ho ! — 
ho ! — ho ! Not drawn to 'em — what ? Ho 1 — ho ! — 
ho ! Thou'rt a reight 'un, deng me if thou'rt not ! " 

Dorinthia now left her new employer to his merri- 
ment and set out upon her voyage of discovery. 
She had seen little of the house on the previous 
evening, for she had retired to rest immediately after 
making her arrangements with the housekeeper. In 
fact, all that she had so far seen was the entrance 
hall, wherein stood an ancient oak table, a chair, 
and a gun-case, and the kitchen, which was a large 
and homely apartment, furnished mainly with a long 
settle that went half round the fireside. She now 
discovered that the front of the inn premises con- 
sisted of two rooms, one on either side of the hall. 
One of these was fitted up as a bar and smoking- 
room, and it was evident to her that Mr. Lancelot 
Swain, old-fashioned Yorkshireman as he was in 
speech and appearance, was not above appreciating 
modem conveniences. This apartment, in fact, 
represented a compromise between the old and the 
new; the furniture was ancient and quaint, the 
walls were decorated with trophies of the chase and 
pictures of hunting scenes, but the appliances about 
the bar were all of a modem type. Dorinthia 
observed that everything was scrupulously bright 
and clean, and made a mental note of this very 
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important fact She turned across the hall to inspect 
the parlour, which proved to be an extremely ancient 
apartment, panelled in oak almost to the height of 
the ceiling, and decorated with a series of coaching 
pictures which represented the career of a high-flyer 
from its set-out in London to its pull-up at York. 
This room also was neat, clean, and tidy in aspect ; 
and Dorinthia began to understand that, despite 
Mr. Swain's rough speech and manners, he was a 
man of a certain taste and discernment 

There being no customers In the inn at that early 
hour of the day, Dorinthia presently returned to the 
kitchen and requested the landlord to give her a 
lesson in the performance of her duties. She inquired 
the full particulars as to prices and quantities, and 
Swain was amazed by the ready fashion in which 
she assimilated the knowledge he imparted to her. 
It was evident to him, he said to himself, that the 
girl's head was screwed on in the right way — there 
would be no bother with her about making mistakes. 
In half an hour, indeed, Dorinthia knew where 
everything was, and what prices were to be charged, 
and had had it made plain to her that while the price 
of a glass of ale was so much to a labourer, it was so 
much more to a hunting gentleman who might see 
good to patronise the Bear in passing. 

A ring now sounding from the bar, Dorinthia went 
off to enter upon the active performance of her duties. 
Upon entering the smoking-room she found John and 
James Trippett sitting there. They were evidently 
attired in their best clothes, and they looked much 
more stiff and uncomfortable in them than in the 
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soil-stained working garments which they had worn 
the previous evening. Dorinthia, with feminine 
aptitude for noticing details, perceived that the like- 
ness between the brothers was much stronger in the 
morning light than in that of a lamp. Each had a 
round, freckled face ; each wore his somewhat sandy 
hair plastered down on his forehead ; each had a 
wide mouth, and a nose that seemed to turn up at 
the tip. Each, too, on this occasion, wore a grey 
suit, the trousers of which were somewhat too tight 
and too short; and each had assumed a necktie of 
gorgeous colours. Each, again, carried an ash-plant, 
and when Dorinthia entered the smoking-room each 
was trying his teeth upon its rounded end. 

Towards these bashful young men the new bar- 
maid advanced smilingly. She had borrowed a 
white apron from the housekeeper, in order that her 
dress might not be soiled, and in the pockets of this 
her hands were jauntily placed. It seemed to John 
and James that they had never seen anything so 
bewitching in all the course of their humdrum 
existence. They knew nothing of those good 
manners for which an extra twopence is paid, and 
so, instead of rising to meet Dorinthia, they nodded 
to her and blushed violently because of her very 
beauty. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen," said Dorinthia. " This 
is a pleasant change in the weather, isn't it ? " 

" It's a deal better-like sort o' momin','* answered 
John. 

" Much more pleasanter for walking replied James. 

** Yes, indeed. Oh, what a walk we had last night I 
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I thought about you after I had gone to bed — poor 
things, you must have been up to the knees in mud 
by the time you got home." 

"Nay — we'm used to bad roads," said John. 
" What— James ? " 

" Ay — pretty weel," said James. 

By this time neither dare permit his eyes to rest 
on Dorinthia's attractions. John was steadily suck- 
ing the end of his stick ; James's eyes followed the 
movements of a belated fly on the ceiling. Dorinthia 
waited. Presently James's gaze wandered furtively 
towards her, and he braced up his courage to speak. 

"We'm on wer way to Clothford cattle-fair," he 
said, "so we thowt we'd just call in, like, to see if 
you were still here, an' if you'd been comfortable." 

"Oh, thank you, yes — very comfortable indeed. 
Oh, I haven't told you yet — I'm going to stay here," 
answered Dorinthia. 

" Aw ? " said James. " Aw ? "^ 

"Yes, Mr. Swain has engaged me as barmaid. 
There ! Come, you'd better give me your orders ; I 
haven't had an order yet Or stay — you shall have 
a drink with me. That's the right way to put it, isn't 
it ? What will you take, gentlemen ? " 

During this speech the two brothers stared at 
Dorinthia with wide-open eyes, scarcely compre- 
hending her meaning. Dorinthia laughed, and, 
dancing gaily behind the bar, laid hands on two 
glasses. 

" Come, gentlemen ! " she said, " what's it to be ? 
You must drink my health." 

* I'll hev' a glass o' ale," said James. 
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*' Same here," said John. " Dear-a-me, Td no idea 
'at you'd takken up wi' t' house, like." 

"Yes, Fm an institution of the Bear now," said 
Dorinthia, drawing the ale with graceful movements 
of arm and wrist that were not lost on the brothers' 
admiring eyes. " You'll find me here morning, noon, 
and night, except when it's my night out. By strict 
attention to business, gentlemen, I shall hope to 
deserve your favours." 

She laughed at her own wit as she carried the 
glasses round the bar and set them down before John 
and James. 

" Well, here's my best respects," said John. " But 
we'd no idea 'at you was thinkin' of owt o' this 
sort." 

"No, we hedn't," said James. "Best respects. 
No, it's quite a surprise to me an' John, is this 
here." 

" Well, you see," said Dorinthia, " there's nothing 
like taking a chance when you get it. Of course I 
mightn't like this place very long, but it suits me to 
stay here at present ; and it's a business that seems 
very easy to learn, and I should think Mr. Swain is 
a very nice gentleman to get on with." 

James nodded his head appreciatively. 

" Now, he's all reight, is owd Lance, soa long as 
you keep o* t' reight side on him. He's gotten a 
temper on his own — but what signifies ? Aw, you'll 
get on all reight wi' him." 

" Ay — reight enough," said John. 

" First thing I do," said Dorinthia, " I must have 
my trunk fetched from the station at Sicaster. It's 
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got all my clothes in it, and all my pretty things. 
I wonder how I can get it over." 

"There's two stations at Sicaster," said John. 
"Which on 'em might it be at?" 

" Not knowing the difference, I can't say. I came 
from the South," 

"It'll be at f Midland, then?" said John. 

James drank his ale and rose, looking sideways at 
John. 

" We mun be off," he said. " We hev' to catch t' 
train at Sicaster i* half an hour. Come on, John. 
Weel, rU bid you good-morning," he added, turning 
to Dorinthia. "Nay, I niver thowt to find you 
settled down, like." 

" Nor me 1 " said John, following his brother. "It 
wor quite a surprise. Til bid you good-morning." 

" Good-morning," said Dorinthia. 

She went to the window and watched the brothers 
climb into a little light cart that had awaited them at 
the door. James shook up the reins, and the pony 
went off at a round pace along the street When the 
equipage was out of sight Dorinthia laughed, took 
some coppers from her pocket, threw them into the 
till, and went off to the kitchen to tell Swain it was 
high time his foot was bathed again. 

John and James drove through the village street 
in silence. When they were half-way to Sicaster — 

" Shoo's a rare fine lass, is yon," said James. 

" Now, shoo is that 1 " said John. 

After that, they exchanged no further confidences 
on the subject of the new barmaid. They put up 
their pony and cart at the White Horse and departed 
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by train for Clothford. All day they conversed with 
others on their kind of cattle and sheep and the price 
of wheat. At last eventide came, and they went 
homeward. As they walked into the stable-yard 
of the White Horse John said — 

" There's summat 'at I hev' to do— I'll meet thee 
here in twenty minutes or so." 

" All reight," answered James. " I'll tell 'em to hev' 
t' pony yoked by t' time you're back." 

John nodded, and disappeared into the light and 
shade of the streets outside. When he had gone, 
James stood in deep thought for a moment, then he 
walked down the stable-yard and took a short cut 
towards the railway station at which Dorinthia had 
left her trunk. He chuckled to himself as he 
walked ; it seemed to him that it would be a fine 
thing to g^t the trunk conveyed to the inn-yard and 
safely stowed away in the cart before John returned. 
He hastened his steps to the station, but just as he 
reached the platform John turned a sudden corner 
and ran against him. The brothers retreated and 
stared suspiciously at each other. 

" What's thou doin* here ? " asked James. 

"Nay, what's thou doin' here?" inquired John. 

" I thowt you'd summat to do i' t' town," said 
James. 

" I thowt thou wor lookin' after t' trap," said 
John. 

" Well, I'm not, then," answered James. " I come 
down for t* young woman's box." 

" So did I," said John. 

After an awkward silence, James said — 
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"I don't know what reight thou hes to fetch her 
box onny more nor I hev', but as long as we're here 
together we may as weel both tak' it" 

John assenting somewhat surlily to this amicable 
settlement of the difficulty, they proceeded t04the 
luggage office to claim the property in dispute. The 
clerk, however, informed them that the trunk had 
already been sent for by Mr. Lancelot Swain, and 
the brothers were accordingly unable to do Dorinthia 
the desired service. 



CHAPTER V 

FIRM ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW BARMAID 
IN AN ACKNOWLEDGED POSITION 

RETURNING to the stable -yard of the White 
Horse, John and James showed no disposition 
for the immediate resumption of their homeward 
journey. With one consent they walked through 
the hall of the inn into the bar-parlour. This apart- 
ment was at that moment untenanted save by the 
landlady, who sat behind the bar arrayed in her 
evening finery, and occupied, until such time as 
custom arrived, with her fancy-work. She laid this 
aside on seeing the twin brothers, and rose to meet 
them with a pleasant smile. John and James 
muttered a response to her greeting, and turned 
towards the fire. Each sat down in a corner of 
the settee which enclosed the hearth, and each took 
from a rack at his side a long clay pipe. While 
they filled these with tobacco the landlady was 
busily engaged in preparing something behind the 
bar. She presently advanced towards the brothers 
bearing two glasses, wherein slices of lemon and 
lumps of sugar floated in a pale -tinted liquid. 
These she set down on the little table by the fire, 
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and John, who had seemed quite oblivious of the 
fact that any preparations were being made, first 
glanced at the glasses with an air of surprise, 
and then produced sixpence from his breeches 
pocket and laid it in the landlady's outstretched 
palm. 

"The same," said the landlady, smiling. "Never 
no need, Mr. John, to inquire as to what can be got 
for you, nor for Mr. James, neither." 

" We don't offens change," said John. 

"A drop o' beer i' t' daytime, an' a sup o' 
whisky at nights," observed James. "That's about 
our measure, I reckon." 

The landlady took up her fancy-work and came 
to a seat nearer the hearth. 

" I expect you'll ha* been to Clothford to-day," she 
said presently. " I don't think there's been a many 
there from these parts, has there ? We've had very 
few customers in to-night." 

"There wer'rnt many," answered John. "Least- 
ways, I've seed more. No, it worn't what you might 
call a good attendance." 

" They'd a poor market here yesterday," said the 
landlady. "T' Savilford carrier hadn't a passenger 
when he went home. But there, I'm wrong, he 
hadn't a passenger in t' ordinary way. One he 
certainly had, but it was what you might call an 
extraordinary event A young woman travelling 
to Kirkmiston : she took a cup of tea in t' parlour 
there. A very fine - lookin' young person — very 
superior in her manners, I should say." 

John and James exchanged a furtive glance. The 
5 
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landlady, busied with her work, did not observe it, 
and continued — 

" Yes, she must be a lady's-maid, I should think, 
that young person. That was the sort o* notion 
you'd get about her. Lady-like in appearance, but 
of course not t' real lady. I could like to have 
found out who she was, an' what her business might 
be, but of course there's so many folks *at's nettled 
if you ask questions 'at you have to be careful 
about inquiring into matters, so to speak. Now, I 
thought old 'Demus, t' carrier, would be sure to 
find out all about her as they went home, for he's 
a rare gift of extractin' information, but he was in 
again to-day an* he'd found nothing, except 'at 
t' poor young woman was an orphan. Rode with 
him to Savilford, she did, an' talked very affable 
an' free, an' then, as you might put it, clean 
vanished, like a spirit It's vexatious to have your 
feelings of interest stirred up, an' naught but disap- 
pointment in t' end Now, that young person " — 

What the landlady would have said further on this 
point remained unsaid, for at that moment two or 
three customers entered the bar and demanded her 
attention, and ere she could return to the hearth 
John and James, having finished their pipes and 
knocked the ashes out of the bowls, drank off their 
toddy and left the room. They harnessed their 
pony in silence, and drove away through the town. 
Not until the open country was reached did John 
observe — 

"Shoo knew nowt about yon youngs woman, 
^eemm ly. 
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" Seemin'ly not," replied James. 

After these remarks they exchanged no further 
conversation until the lights of Savilford came in 
view. These, resulting chiefly from (he feeble sparks 
of tallow candle or small lamps burning behind the 
blinds of cottage windows, were presently reduced 
to impotence by the blaze of light which streamed 
across the open space in front of the Bear. The 
brothers' eyes were drawn to this with a common 
fnstinct that was half sympathetic and half desirous. 

" Mun we call ? " said James. 

" I think we might just look in," answered John. 
" I want to see owd Lance about them 'taties." 

The pony and trap having been secured by the 
simple process of chaining the former's head to a 
ring in the wall, John and James entered the house, 
both conscious that they were doing an unusual 
thing. Not three times in the year did they ever 
visit the Bear during the evening — their own lonely 
hearth until that night had seemed to them prefer- 
able to any public resort of the neighbourhood. 

The Bear was apparently given over to business 
and bustle. Voices sounded loudly from the bar, 
the parlour, and the kitchen, and the clink of glasses 
suggested much profit to Lancelot Swain. For a 
moment the brothers hesitated as to which apart- 
ment they should enter; finally John pushed open 
the door of the small parlour, and they walked in, to 
find themselves amongst a company which included 
Swain himself, two or three young farmers, the 
miller, and 'Demus Thatto, the carrier. The land- 
lord s^t in an easy-chair by the fire, with his injured 
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foot reclining on a leg-rest; his companions filled 
the leather-covered seat which ran round the room. 
Each man was smoking a pipe, and a blue canopy 
hung heavy amongst the rafters. 

" Hello — here's t' twins ! " said Swain, gazing at 
John and James. "Nay, it's a rare event to hev* 
yer company, mi lads. Sit ye down an' hev' a 
drink wi' me." 

The brothers sat down somewhat awkwardly. 
John looked round him with sheepish eyes that 
finally rested on the landlord's substantial figure. 

"Nay" he said, "we thowt we'd just call in to see 
ye about them 'taties. Ye niver sent word about 
em — 

" I lay they called in to see t* new barmaid," said 
Swain, with a wink and a glance at the carrier. 
"Now then, just touch t' bell, one on yer, an' ye 
shall hev* a look at her." 

One of the men rang the bell, and John and James, 
both vastly concerned at the mere thought of once 
more beholding Dorinthia, endeavoured to preserve 
a stolid expression of countenance. They heard the 
door open, and knew that every eye in the room was 
fixed upon the new barmaid as she entered. With 
an effort they tore their own gaze from the ceiling, 
and looked at the object of their thoughts. 

It was apparent that Dorinthia's trunk had arrived 
at the Bear. It was evident, too, that since its arrival 
she had made brilliant use of such resources as it 
afforded her. The hearts which leaped within the 
breasts of the twin brothers swelled with admira- 
tion as their eyes fell on the new barmaid's general 
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appearance. Dorinthia wore a plain black gown, 
relieved by linen bands at the wrists and neck, and 
above it a muslin apron of such dainty style and 
finish that its folds, streamers, and pockets were as 
so many fascinations and blandishments. Her dark 
hair, brushed until it shone like burnished metal, was 
ornamented by a knot of scarlet ribbon, pinned 
coquettishly over the left ear; her cheeks glowed; 
her eyes were bright; she seemed the embodiment 
of health and beauty. But greatest of all her charms, 
perhaps, was the remarkable gravity and demureness 
of her face. She stood within the door, one hand 
on the knob, the other resting at her side, the care- 
fully worked-out picture of the well-regulated, self- 
contained, respectful domestic. She saw the glances 
of admiration, and gave no sign that she saw them ; 
her eyes, fixed upon the landlord, were as inscrutable 
as those of an image ; she stood, patient, obedient, 
waiting her orders. 

There was a half-suppressed murmur of admira- 
tion from one of the company. Swain's voice rose, 
drowning it. 

" Now, lass, just ax them gentlemen what they'll 
hev'," he said, pointing to John and James. " They'll 
tak* summat wi' me. Speyk up, mi lads ; doan't be 
bashful — t* lass'll noan ate yer." 

Dorinthia's grave eyes, calm and deep as a moun- 
tain tarn, turned themselves on the twin brothers. 

" What may I get for you, gentlemen ? " she said. 

John and James almost gasped with confusion and 
surprise. There was not a sign in the young woman's 
face that she had ever seen them before ; nothing in 
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the almost icy coldness of her business-like inquiry 
to suggest that she was the same Dorinthia who had 
chatted so freely with them that very morning. It 
' was with difficulty that they stammered forth a reply 
to her question, and when they dared to lift their eyes 
the new barmaid had left the room. 

" Now then, what do ye think o' yon?" said Swain 
triumphantly. " There's not many houses i' this part 
'at's gotten a fine young woman like yon ; is there, 
now ? " 

" A varry fine young woman, seemingly," answered 
John. 

** Ay — varry," added James. 

" Ay — an' she's a clever 'un, an' all," continued the 
landlord. " Shoo's noan o' your ordinary sort. Shoo's 
a reight managin' sort o' lass, 'at'll stan' noa nonsense. 
Tak' a bit o' notice o' that, ye young 'uns 'at thinks 
ye can do owt ye like wi' t' lasses. Ye'll fin' yer 
mistak' if ye try onny tricks wi' her. She's one o' 
f soart 'at 'ud "— 

Swain was here interrupted in his admonitions by 
the re-entrance of Dorinthia bearing a tray. She set 
down their glasses before John and James, took the 
price of them from the landlord, and left the room 
again without seeming to realise the presence of the 
company. The brothers presented Lancelot with 
their best respects, and sipped at their glasses without 
knowing whether they drank nectar or vinegar. It 
seemed to them that they were living in a dream. 
They were roused from it by the somewhat reed-like 
voice of 'Demus Thatto, who, thinking Swain had 
spoken at suiHcient length, hastily took advantage of 
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the interruption caused by Dorinthia's entrance, to 
speak himself. 

" Yes, indeed, t* young woman is, as you may say, 
one to be highly approved on. It happened to me to 
gi* her a lift in my cart yesterday night, an' she was, 
as a body may put it, a stranger in a desert land. 
Naturally, we had some discourse on t' way home, 
as is usual when folks is thrown together, like. It 
seemed to me 'at t' young woman were well disposed 
an' of an engaging manner, though an orphan, which 
of course is no fault of hers, an' so I made haste to 
impress on her." 

" I shall be father, an' mother, an' all to her," said 
Swain, bringing his big fist down heavily on the table. 
" Owt 'at's i' my house, eyther chick or child 's my 
care — tak* a bit o' notice. Shoo's a reight grand lass 
— shoo fettled up my fooit as clever as a doctor." 

John and James now said farewell to the com- 
pany, and departed without further reference to the 
potatoes. When they were clear of the village, John 
remarked — 

"Did ye see 'at she took no notice on us to- 
night?" 

" Ay. Might niver ha' seen us afore." 

" That's just what I thowt, too. I expect that's 
happen t' reight way 'at a barmaid should behave 
hersen." 

James acc|uiesced in this tolerant view of the 
matter, but his heart was sad at the recollection of 
Dorinthia's demure face and cold business-like air. 
All the way home from Sicaster he had hoped to get 
a smile from her — such a smile as he had seen in the 
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morning, a smile which came from a sudden lighting 
up of eyes and lips, which made a man's heart dance 
as if it floated in the finest air. He sighed deeply, 
and as he sighed John sighed also. 

As they were unyoking the pony from the trap, 
James suddenly remarked — 

"Ye niver settled wi' owd Lance about them 
'taties." 

"Deng me! I clean forgot all about *em," said 
John. " Howiver, I shall be goin' up that way 
to-morrow — 111 look in an' see him then." 

To this James made no reply, nor did it immedi- 
ately occur to him that John might have forgotten 
the matter of the potatoes purposely. But that 
thought arising later in the evening, he retired to 
rest, intending to journey to the Bear himself next 
morning and transact the necessary business on his 
own responsibility. Thus had the influence of 
Dorinthia's beauty already caused the spirits of 
concealment and duplicity to arise in the hearts of 
the till then confiding twin brothers. 



CHAPTER VI 

FURTHER REVELATIONS OF DORINTHIA'S 
REMARKABLE CHARACTER 

FOR some days the advent of Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Ann well at the Bear 
formed the principal topic of conversation in the 
village of Savilford, and Lancelot Swain found 
that his receipts suddenly increased in value 
because of the pressure of custom on the part 
of those who were anxious to set eyes on a young 
woman of whose personal attractions so many 
favourable accounts were abroad. The landlord, 
however, was too shrewd a man of business to 
believe that this state of things would endure ; he 
knew that when the novelty died away his house 
would settle down to its normal state of rustic 
quietude. This he prophesied to Dorinthia, and 
this indeed quickly fell true. The Bear assumed the 
settled and dignified composure which best became 
so ancient a hostelry, and Dorinthia found that her 
duties were by no means so arduous as she had at 
first imagined. There were passing customers in the 
morning who entered, refreshed themselves, and went 
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forward; customers in the afternoon who were not 
in so much haste to depart ; and regular habitues 
at night who took their regular seats, drank their 
appointed number of glasses, and smoked so many 
pipefuls of tobacco before going homeward. At 
times the inn was empty for hours, at other times a 
sudden increase of custom would come through the 
passing of a group of huntsmen, or a party of drovers 
going along the road. It was a life that afforded 
time for thought and reflection, and Dorinthia, after 
a few weeks' experience of it, confessed to herself 
that she had taken a wise course in accepting Mr. 
Swain's offer. 

The new barmaid had been formally installed in 
her duties at the Bear about the beginning of 
February, and it might have been some five weeks 
later, when the new grass was springing in , the 
meadows and the March winds sweeping over the 
undulating land, that she sat behind the bar one 
afternoon diligently employed with pen, ink, and 
paper. Everything within and about the inn was 
pleasantly and suggestively peaceful. The old 
housekeeper was upstairs, and taking her customary 
afternoon nap ; from the kitchen came the half- 
subdued hum of the servant-maid's voice singing 
some country ballad or popular ditty learned at the 
last hiring-fair ; parlour and smoking-room were alike 
deserted of customers. Swain had driven to Sicaster, 
and would not return home until towards evening. 
There were, accordingly, no demands upon Dorinthia's 
attention when she sat down to write the following 
letter :— 
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"The Bear Inn, 

"Savilford, near SiCASTBR, YORKS. 
" March 12, 18— 

"My dear Friend, — You will remember that I 
promised to write to you as soon as I had some news 
to give of my whereabouts, and of what I was doing. 
I have not had much time to write before now, and I 
also did not know whether I could give you definite 
news, as it was not certain until a few days ago 
whether I should stay here longer than a month. 
As I have now decided to stay, I can write safely to 
give you my address, and also such news as I have, 
so far. You will remember that when I left Dr. 
Wallingford's service I came into this part of the 
country in order to find a Mrs. Bickeridge, who was 
a friend of my mother's. I regret to say that I am 
much disappointed to .find her dead. I had been 
hoping she would have been of help to me in finding 
a superior situation in one of the best families about 
here, but of course, as she was dead, that was 
impossible. I was placed in a rather awkward 
position on arrival at this place, and was obliged to 
take shelter here for the night. The next morning 
the landlord, Mr. Swain, offered me a position as 
barmaid, with good wages, and, as I thought it 
would not have been wise to refuse it, I accepted 
the situation, and am well suited with it. This is 
a very respectable, well-conducted house; and Mr. 
Swain, though very rough in his manners, is a 
kind-hearted man and very considerate to his 
servants. He swears a great deal, but I think does 
not mean what he says in that respect 

" I think, my dear Martha, that I shall remain for 
some time in this place, as the position of barmaid 
gives one opportunities for seeing certain aspects of 
life which a parlour-maid cannot see, I often feel 
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deeply thankful to Miss Watts for the care she took 
to give all the girls at the Home such a thorough 
training and such a good education. I often think, 
too, of her good advice to us about never missing an 
opportunity of improving our position. I mean, as 
you know, to improve my position greatly, and 
therefore I am always keeping my eyes open so 
that I may not miss even a small chance. Of 
course. Dr. Wallingford's was a good place, and I 
learnt a great deal there, but I think I shall learn 
more here — at anyrate, I shall endeavour to do so. 

" This is a village of about six hundred inhabitants, 
and, of course, there is not much life in it There 
are a good many young men here who are not 
married, and they come to the inn pretty regularly. 
There are two young farmers who showed me some 
kindness the night I arrived in these parts, and they 
are twins, and both very shy and plain-looking, but 
I understand they are pretty well-off, so I am always 
very agreeable to them. There is also a miller who 
is said to be well-to-do, but he is very plain in 
appearance, too. The best-looking man I have seen 
here yet is the blacksmith, who is a very handsome 
young fellow of about twenty-five, with a very pretty 
cottage, where he lives all alone. Mr. Swain says 
that he also is well-off as regards money. In fact, 
most of the people hereabouts seem well-to-do, so 
that it is a good place to be in. I daresay that 
some of these young men will propose marriage to 
me before long, but you may be sure I shall be very 
prudent indeed in a matter like that, as good Miss 
Watts always told us to be. You will remember the 
serious conversation she had with you and me the 
night before we first went out to service, and how 
earnestly she impressed it upon us that with our 
training and education we ought to look high* I 
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mean to follow her advice entirely, and to be 
as prudent in all undertakings as she wished me 
to be." 



At this point of her letter Dorinthia was somewhat 
rudely interrupted by the sudden violent ringing of 
the parlour bell. She carefully placed her papers 
and blotting-pad on one side before answering it ; 
the bell rang again ere she reached the half-open 
door of the parlour. She pushed it open, and 
entered with her accustomed demure and quiet 
air, and with her eyes cast down in deprecating 
astonishment at the customer's haste. 

" Did you ring, sir ? " she said calmly. 

Then she looked up, and for a moment her demure- 
ness almost vanished. Before her, half sitting half 
sprawling on one of the little tables, she saw a tall, 
handsome lad of eighteen or nineteen, whose frank, 
fearless eyes were bent on her face in undisguised 
astonishment. He wore a Norfolk jacket, with stout 
breeches and gaiters; his thick-soled boots were 
covered with loam and clay, and his brown hands 
looked as if he had never worn gloves in his life. 
Leaning near him against the table was a fowling- 
piece ; on the hearthrug at his feet lay a retriever 
dog, whose long tongue hung loosely from its panting 
jaw. Dorinthia took in all the details of this picture 
at a glance, but she forgot everything in the sudden 
flash of surprised and almost passionate admiration 
which she saw when she looked up and met the lad's 
honest blue eyes. For the first time since she had 

entered on her duties at the Bear her calmness left 
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her, and she looked away in some confusion. The 
lad spoke — 

"Oh— er — is Swain in, do you know?" he said 
hurriedly. 

Dorinthia's self-possession came back with a rush. 
Her hands sought the pockets of her apron ; she 
held up her head and looked the boy straight in the 
face, demure and respectful as ever — 

" No, sir, Mr. Swain is out at present" 

" Oh. Well— er — I want a drink, you know." 

** I shall be pleased to serve you, sir. What may I 
get for you?" 

The boy blushed to the roots of his curly 
hair. 

"Don't know what's the best thing," he said, 
" I'm jolly thirsty — ^been walking a long way through 
the woods. I say, could you get me a lemon squash 
— a big one, you know ? " 

" Certainly, sir." 

"And — er — I say, is there no fire? It's rather 
cold here, and I'm hot with walking so fast." 

" If you will come into the bar, sir, there is a very 
good fire there ; we don't light the fire in this room 
until nearer evening." 

"Oh, I don't mind — anywhere. Don't object to 
my dog coming along, do you?" 

The boy picked up his gun and followed Dorinthia 
across the hall into the smoking-room. He marched 
up to the fireplace and laid the gun aside in the 
recess ere he turned to the fire and held out his 
hands to the blaze. He looked round at Dorinthia, 
who was busy behind the bar« 
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•* Chilly weather, this, if you stand " about after 
you've got warm," he said 

" Yes, sir." 

" Don't seem to have many people call here/* 

•• No, sir." 

He then relapsed into silence, but Dorinthia felt 
that he was watching every movement she made. 
She kept her attention fixed on the manufacture of 
the lemon squash, but when this was duly prepared 
her self-possession forsook her again, and she placed 
the glass on the counter without daring to raise her 
eyes to those of her customer. The lad drank 
thirstily, and presently set down his glass again. She 
looked up and found his eyes bent on her face. He 
smiled. 

"By Jove, what a pretty girl you are!" he 
exclaimed, almost involuntarily. 

Dorinthia's colour deepened ; she suddenly assumed 
new courage. She looked straight back into the lad's 
eyes. 

" So are you a pretty boy," she said saucily. 

The lad's face flushed, and it seemed to Dorinthia 
that the slightest show of annoyance crossed it But 
it just as suddenly cleared, and he laughed with 
whole-hearted enjoyment. 

"Am I?" he said pleasantly. "Then there's a 
pair of us. But you are pretty — that's true, and 
there's no harm in telling the truth, is there ? I say, 
what's your name?" 

"Shall you tell me yours, sir, when I have told 
you mine?" she inquired, with a return to th^ 
4emure manner* 
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The lad laughed. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed, " I shall have to, 
because I've no money, you know. Stupid thing to 
do — came out without any. That's why I asked 
for Swain — he knows me." 

" I must write down your name on my slate, sir. 
That's what I do with people who don't pay me." 

" Well, but your name? " 

"Oh — my name. Really, I don't know why you 
should want to know what my name is, sir. If you 
were a regular customer, now " — 

" Oh, I say — why, I am!* 

" I never saw you before, sir.' 

"That's because you're a stranger and I've been 
away. You ask Lancelot Swain if he doesn't know 
me. 

" Oh well, sir, in that case — my name is Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell." 

" By Jove, your godfathers and godmothers in your 
baptism gave you plenty ! I haven't got a name half 
as long as that My name's Richard Bulkeley." 

" Thank you, sir. I will write it down on my slate. 
Mr. Richard Bulkeley — is it Mr., or Sir, or Lord, sir?" 

" Plain Mr., thank you. Why ask that ? " 

" Because it's against my principles to make a 
mistake of any sort, sir. * Mr. Richard Bulkeley, one 
lemon squash' — there. Mr. Swain always looks at 
that slate every night, so he will know you have 
called, sir." 

The lad smiled. He was leaning against the 
counter in a careless attitude ; Dorinthia had perched 
her elbow on it in order to make the entry on the 
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slate, and so the two faces were close together. 
Dorinthia looked up, and met the lad's eyes, and she 
smiled in sympathy. 

"By Jove!" he said, "you are a pretty girl, you 
know — you are, really! I should awfully like — I 
don't think there's anybody about — to kiss you." 

"That, sir, is quite impossible," said Dorinthia, 
turning away from the counter. " I never permit 
anything like that." 

" Well, I say, don't be angry with me." 

"Oh, I'm not, sir. I make great allowance for 
young gentlemen, especially when they're only boys." 

" I say, isn't that rather — well, hitting a man when 
he's down ? " 

" Where's the man ? " she said coquettishly, coming 
back to the counter and leaning her elbows upon it. 
" There, don't you be cross, now — you've told me so 
often and so impulsively that I'm a pretty girl, that I 
don't mind telling you again that you're an un- 
commonly handsome boy — but still, you are a boy, 
you know, and boys ought not to talk about — well, 
kisses, and that sort of thing. Why, you must be at 
school yet ? " 

" Wrong — left school a week ago and never going 
back — never no more, pretty maiden — so there 1 " 

" Well, you'll be going to college, then." 

"After a while. That makes a chap into a full- 
fledged man, though, you know. Besides, what 
difference does it make whether you call me a man 
or a boy ? " 

•* Difference to what ? " 

" To that kiss, of course." 
6 
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" You really are a forward young gentleman," said 
Dorinthia ; " I'm afraid you've been badly trained. I 
wasn't, and I'm very particular. Besides, I never 
permitted anyone to kiss me." 

"Oh, I say!" 

" That is quite true, sir. I am not the ordinary sort 
of young person who gives a kiss as readily as she 
gives change." 

The boy looked at her with a sort of incredulous 
and amused expression. Suddenly his face changed 
and flushed, and he straightened himself to his full 
height. 

" I say, you know," he said, " that was all fun — ^it's 
only my way — don't you be angry — awfully sorry if 
you are." 

Dorinthia laughed merrily. 

" Why, of. course not," she answered. " Not a bit. 
There," — she reached out 4ier hand towards him, — 
" we'll shake hands on it, to satisfy you." 

" Oh, Lord — my hands are filthy ! " he exclaimed. 
"Well — there — you don't mind? I say, Miss 
Dorinthia, I shall come and have another chat with 
you." 

Dorinthia withdrew her hand and shook her head. 

" I'm afraid that would lead people to talk, sir," 
she said gravely. " I'm sure I should be very pleased 
indeed to talk to you, but, you see, in a place like 
this there are usually so many people observing you." 

" Hang *em ! But, I say, do you never have any 
time of your own — never go out?" 

"Oh, certainly I do, sir. To-morrow afternoon, 
for instance, is my weekly holiday.** 
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** That's jolly ! I say, look here — meet me some- 
where, and we'll have a walk together. I'm not half 
a bad sort to get on with. Will you ? " 

Dorinthia considered matters. She was not yet 
certain as to Mr. Richard Bulkeley's exact identity, 
nor whether it would be wise to accept his invitation. 
She shook her head. 

" I'm afraid we'd better not," she said. " I should 
like to, but " — she paused, seeing the astonishment in 
the boy's face. "Could we meet anywhere where 
the village people would not see us ? " she inquired. 

"Oh, rather! By Jove, I know the place! — the 
very place. Look here — do you know the highroad 
from here to Wrothesley ? " 

" Yes, I have walked some distance along it," said 
Dorinthia. 

"You know where the woods come down to the 
roadside— meet me there, will you, at three o'clock? 
By Jove, there's Swain driving up in his cart I Quick, 
Dorinthia, say you will." 

" I will," answered Dorinthia. " But "— 

"Oh, bother buts! We'll have a jolly walk. I 
say, I'm off— good-bye. I'm going to talk to old 
Lance a moment" 

He snatched up his gun, called to the dog, and 
swung out of the room with a parting smile to 
Dorinthia. He left the door wide open, and she 
heard his high, clear voice raised to hail the landlord. 

" Hullo, Swain ! how are you ? I've been inquiring 
for you inside." 

" A — eh I it's Mestur Dick. Gow, but I'm glad to 
see ye, sir, safe home again ! I heard ye wor comin* 
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t* last week. Ye look weel, an' all^-damme if ye 
don't ! An' how's your worshipful father, Sir Robert, 
sir? — I hev'n't seed him lately." 

" Got a touch of gout, I think, Swain." 

"Ay, I daresay. But aren't ye comin' inside a 
minute, Mestur Richard ? " 

" No, thanks, no ; got a long walk, you know. 
Good-day to you, Swain ; see you again soon." 

"Good-day, sir, good-day to you, an' my best 
respects to Sir Robert," said Swain, remaining on the 
step to watch the lad striding away up the road. 
" Eh, but he's a fine lad yon ! " he said, turning inside. 
" He's a reight 'un, an' '11 mak' a grand man some o' 
these days." 

Dorinthia was occupied behind the bar when 
Swain entered the smoking-room. He approached 
her, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 

"Now, lass," he said, "ye'U ha' hed a young 
gentleman in just now — what?" 

" Yes, sir. He had forgotten his purse, so I made 
a note of his name," said Dorinthia, producing her 
slate. " Mr. Richard Bulkeley his name is." 

"Ay, for sure, — young Dick, son an' heir o' t' 
worshipful Sir Robert Bulkeley, baronite, an' so on. 
A gret gentleman that, my lass, an' worth, eh, I 
doant know how much. Wheniver young Mestur 
Richard comes in here, my lass," continued Swain, 
"show him ivery attention — purse or no purse. A 
rich man, you see, lass, can go onnywheers wi'out 
his purse — his name's good for owt." 

" Yes, sir, I'll remember," answered Dorinthia. 

When Swain had left the smoking-room the bar- 
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maid sat down to continue her letter. She carefully 
read over what she had already written, and then 
concluded the epistle as follows : — 

" Of course, my dear friend, we ought not to forget, 
as Miss Watts took such pains to tell us, that it is 
only by using our opportunities and looking to the 
future that we can succeed. Nobody ever knows 
when an opportunity is going to turn up, and a great 
many people never know how to use one when they 
get it. I believe in looking highy and I have made 
up my mind that though I was nobody at all to begin 
with I shall end by being somebody of importance. 
In fact, I feel that it is my destiny to attain any place 
in life that I may set my heart upon, and my only 
anxiety, dear Martha, is lest I should make any mis- 
take in not using my opportunities properly and to 
the best advantage. Just now I am a little troubled 
in my mind as to what is best to do in a matter 
which has occurred since I began writing this letter 
to you, but of that I shall be able to say more when 
I next write. I must now conclude, as my spare 
time is done. — Your sincere friend, 

"DORINTHIA EVADNE CLEMENTINE ANNWELL." 

"To Miss Martha Freeman, 
" At Dr. Wallingford's, 

" Sandgreen, Warwickshire." 
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CHAPTER VII ' 

IDYLL OF A MARCH AFTERNOON 

DURING the following morning, DorintWa, 
through the medium of various desultory 
conversations with the old housekeeper, contrived to 
find out all that was knowable of the exact identity 
of Mr. Richard Bulkeley. It turned out that the 
housekeeper had at one time resided on the Bulkeley 
estate, and was therefore well acquainted with the 
history of that noble family. The present baronet, 
she informed Dorinthia, was the sixth of his line. 
He was a quiet, peaceable gentleman who had married 
late in life, and lost his wife when their only child, 
Master Richard, was six years of age, and since that 
sad event he had rarely made any appearance in 
public. It was said that he was a very studious man, 
and had more books than one could count in a 
month. Also the estates were worth more than 
twenty thousand pounds a year. Bulkeley Park was 
a beautiful place — four miles off on the Wrothesley 
road — a fine old house, with a grand picture gallery 
and the Lord knew what mag^nificences. The old 
woman grew garrulous in her gossip; Dorinthia 
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listened and made many mental notes, but said little 
in reply. 

At three o'clock that afternoon Dorinthia drew 
near to the trysting-place appointed to her by 
Richard Bulkeley. The road was lonely; she had 
I et nothing during her walk of two miles but a 
drover in his cart. Nevertheless, as she approached 
the spot where the thick woods came down from a 
gentle eminence to the level of the highway, she 
looked about her carefully. The afternoon was 
exceptionally bright and warm, and the land was 
filled with instincts and suggestions of spring. In 
the elms above her a missel-thrush was singing 
joyously; from a break in the wood came the in- 
sistent song of a blackbird. There were lambs in 
the neighbouring fields, and overhead the sky was 
blue as the blue of a throstle's egg. Of these matters 
Dorinthia took no heed; her eyes occupied them- 
selves in searching the land and the road for sight of 
human life. There might be gamekeepers, woodmen, 
labourers, casual passers-by about. She saw no one, 
and was glad of it Then she walked forward rather 
more rapidly, and suddenly she saw Richard waiting for 
her at a bridle-gate opening on the road. In another 
moment they had met and greeted each other, and 
he had opened the gfate for her to pass into the 
wood. Once within its apparent seclusion Dorinthia 
turned to her companion with eyes that were all the 
more alluring because of their concern. 

" Oh, Mr. Bulkeley, I'm afraid this is very wrong," 
she said, half pausing. " Don't you think I ought to 
return ? " 
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" Return 1 Why, we have only just met," said 
Richard. 

" I'm afraid that's what we ought not to have done. 
Supposing anyone should see us ? " 

" Pooh 1 No one can see us here. These woods 
are as quiet as the grave." 

" There might be gamekeepers or woodmen." 

"The gamekeepers are six miles away, on the 
other side of Bulkeley Park, and the woodmen are 
all in the Black Spinney. Besides, if either game- 
keeper or woodman did see us, do you think he'd 
dare say anything ? These woods are on the estate, 
don't you know ? " 

Dorinthia sighed with relief, and gave her escort 
a glance that was full of admiration and worship for 
the power hinted at by the last words. 

" Oh well, in that case," she said, " I don't mind. 
How nice it must be to feel that one is powerful 
enough to do what one likes ! Are we going to walk 
along this path ? " 

" Right through the wood, and it's an awfully jolly 
walk. I say, are you really glad to have come ? " 

" Really 1 It's delightful to get out into the fresh 
air, and to hear the birds sing and see the green 
coming out on the trees," said Dorinthia, with a 
finely ingenuous air of appreciation. " Oh, see — 
there are some primroses ! do let me get some." 

" I know where the woods are covered over with 
them. Wait till you get there. I say, Dorinthia — 
you don't mind if I call you Dorinthia, do you ? " 

"N — no, I don't think so," answered Dorinthia. 
" It's my name, after all." 
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"Well, I say, Dorinthia, you look awfully pretty 
this afternoon. Prettier even than yesterday." 

" Do I ? But you shouldn't say such things. It — 
it's discomposing," said Dorinthia, with an arch smile 
that brought a dimple into her rounded cheek. 
" What would you feel like if I told you you were 
very handsome ? " 

" Well, if it were the truth "— 

" Oh, it is \" she said, turning eyes full of adoration 
upon him. " But " — 

"But what, you little witch ? " His arm suddenly 
stole round her waist, and he drew her towards him 
with a quick movement. "What?" he said again, 
his face, flushed and eager, close to hers. 

Dorinthia*s hand, cool and firm, fell on the encir- 
cling arm and disengaged it. She stepped back, 
shaking her head. 

"No, Mr. Bulkeley," she said, "that I can't 
permit. You must remember who you are, and who 
I am. Just think ! if anyone should see Sir Robert 
Bulkeley's son embracing Mr. Swain's barmaid. It's 
very kind of you to ask me to walk with you, but" — 

" You're so awfully pretty ! " said the lad. " Hang 
it, a fellow can't help wanting to kiss you! You 
might give me one kiss, Dorinthia." 

Dorinthia pursed up her lips and shook her head. 
She looked round her with quick eyes; they were 
already deep in the woods, and all about them the 
mass of trees and undergrowth, leafless as it was, 
was thick and impenetrable. She suddenly turned 
to Richard with a smile that sent the blood hotly 
into the lad's face. 
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" Well," she said, " if you'll promise to be a good 
boy, very good indeed, mind, all the rest of the time, 
ril give you — ^just one. Only just one," she added, 
warningly, as his arm closed about her waist again. 
" You promise ? " 

" I promise," he whispered. 

" Then— there ! " 

She lifted her face to his with a naive innocency 
and trustfulness that added a fresh charm to her 
beauty. Whether she had meant him to kiss her 
cheek he did not know ; his lips, lightly brushing its 
smooth line, lingered there but a second ere they fell 
on hers, firm, ripe, and glowing. She felt his arm 
tighten about her ; for a moment she suddenly forgot 
herself entirely. Then she drew back, half alarmed, 
and the lad saw the colour sweep across her face like 
a flood. She turned away from him as if ashamed. 
He stepped nearer, laying his hand on her arm. 
She turned, looking at him with eyes in which a new 
feeling had arisen. 

" Nobody ever kissed my lips before," she said, 
whispering to him. "Oh, I'm afraid — there! Let's 
go on ; come, won't you show me where those flowers 
are ? " 

She held out her hand with an inviting gesture, 
and Richard took it in his, and they walked on 
together, deeper and deeper into the wood. For a 
while neither spoke. Dorinthia was endeavouring to 
account to her own practical mind for the sudden 
discomposure into which it had fallen ; Richard was 
full of the sweetness of the moment during which 
she had rested quiescent and submissive in his arms. 
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To neither of them was the world exactly what it 
had been but a few minutes before ; there was a new 
sensation in the air, a new glamour in the green and 
grey of the woods, a new music in the blackbird's 
song. Richard, riotous and joyful with life and 
strength, simply felt and enjoyed ; Dorinthia, keenly 
self- analytical, strove to dissect the strange new 
impulse that had suddenly awoke in her at the touch 
of the boy's lips. She had meant to please him, to 
be agreeable and kind, and then — then came a sudden 
welling-up of something; it perplexed her to say 
what. 

She looked round at Richard at last, half timidly, 
and found his eyes fixed on her face. He was 
swinging her hand lightly ; it had grown warm and 
moist in his clasp. Both smiled. 

" Oh, Dorinthia," he said, " I wish I hadn't made 
you that promise." 

" Why ? " 

"Because I want to kiss you again. Don't you 
think you might absolve me from it." 

" No, indeed ; a promise is a promise. If you 
won't keep it I shall never walk out with you again, 
and you must release my hand." 

"Let me keep your hand. I promise anything. 
But, oh — your lips! Tell me, Dorinthia, did you 
ever read Tennyson?" 

" A little of Tennyson I have read, but my favourite 
poet is Longfellow. I love Longfellow — I have his 
poems, all complete, in my work-box. Why do you 
ask, Mr. Bulkeley ? " 

** Because I wondered if you remembered the 
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little fragment called 'Sir Lancelot and Queen 
Guinevere/ " 

"No, indeed. My knowledge of Tennyson is 
very limited. But what of it ? " 

" Ah ! rU quote some lines of it to you that I 
thought of before — well, before you gave me that kiss, 
you bewitching Dorinthia. Do you like poetry ? " 

"Like? Oh, I love it!" 

" Well, this is about Lancelot and Guinevere riding 
together on a spring day — ^just as you and I are 
walking on a spring day. There's a description of 
spring — listen — 

** * In crystal vapour everywhere 
^ Blue isles of heaven laugh'd between, 
And far, in forest-deeps unseen, 
The topmost elm-trees gather*d green 
From draughts of balmy air.' 

" Then there's another of Guinevere herself — 

***She seemed a part of joyous spring' — 

" Like you, Dorinthia — 

" * A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore, 
Closed in a golden ring.' 

" But listen to this— 

** ' As fast she fled through sun and sihade 
The happy winds upon her pla/d, 
Blowing ihe ringlet from the braid; 
She looked so lovely, as she sway'd 

The rein with dainty finger tips. 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips.' 
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" There ! " 

" How lovely ! " said Dorinthia. " And how beauti- 
fully you recited it, Mr. Bulkeley. You must be very 
fond of poetry." 

"Fond? My dear child, I am a poet! — I've 
written a volume of poems, and they're to be printed 
some day." 

" How clever you must be ! But won't you 
recite some of your own poetry to me ? " 

" Thank you ; not after Tennyson. Besides, I 
can't remember my own, except in fragments and 
snatches. I'll tell you what, though — next time we 
have a walk I'll bring my manuscript and read 
some to you. Perhaps I'll even write some about 
you." 

"Oh, Mr. Bulkeley !— about mel"* 

"Why not? I say, Dorinthia, don't call me Mr. 
Bulkeley. My name's Dick to my friends — call me 
Dick." 

" Oh, I couldn't You forget "— 

" I forget everything but that you're the prettiest 
girl I ever saw. Oh, that wretched promise ! 
Dorinthia, don't you think I deserve another kiss 
for reciting Tennyson to you ? " 

"Well — perhaps really you do. No, not now — 
your promise! If you are very good, perhaps I 
may give you one more before we part." 

" I'll be awfully good — I would be a saint for an 
hour to have one minute's kiss from you." 

Dorinthia laughed, and gave him an arch glance 
from her eye corners. 

" I'm afraid you've had a great deal of experience," 
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she said quizzically. " I daresay you've told lots of 
girls the same thing." 

"No, indeed I haven't, really. I have kissed 
pretty girls, now and then, — a man can't very well 
help It, you know," said Dick, with a lofty air that 
highly amused Dorinthia, — "but never one like 
you — you're such a lovely girl, darling Dorinthia I 
Whatever god or goddess sent you into the barren 
wilderness of Savilford? Do you know, I thought 
of you all last night — I believe I dreamt of 
you." 

Dorinthia smiled, but was somewhat puzzled to 
find the proper answer to this speech. Fortunately, 
at that moment they came in sight of the primroses, 
whereupon she uttered a cry of admiration and 
delight, and, releasing her hand from her companion's 
grasp, ran forward to gather the flowers. Richard 
followed her more slowly, admiring her graceful 
figure, the excitement in her eyes, and the new 
colour which the fresh spring air had brought into 
her cheeks. He leant against a tree watching her 
as she bent to gather the primroses. In his youthful 
mind there was no speculation as to who Dorinthia 
was, where she came from, or what her antecedents 
were; her beauty, vivacity, and indescribable charm 
filled him with zest and pleasure. He suddenly 
advanced to where she knelt gathering the primroses, 
and began to help her. Together they knelt side 
by side amongst the pale yellow of the bloom ; 
Dorinthia's hands were full of flowers; Richard's 
arm stole about her and drew her to him. 

" No, no — that's not fair ! " she said, laughing and 
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holding up the primroses. " Don't you see my hands 

arefuU?" 

• " What a beauty you are ! " he said, looking down 

into her face. " No, I'm not going to kiss you 

again until you let me — don't be afraid." 

Dorinthia nestled her head against his shoulder, 
sighing contentedly. 

"I'm sure you deserve one for that," she said, 
" There — I give you permission." 

The scent of the primroses swelled, heavy, thick, 
languorous, about them as their lips met again. This 
time Dorinthia made no effort to withdraw from 
Richard's embrace ; she was minded to enjoy the 
novel and pleasant sensation to the full. But when 
his lips left hers for the third time she rose to her 
feet with a light laugh, shaking her head. 

"There — ^you've had three, and I only said one. 
Supposing anyone had seen us ? And really I must 
return." 

"We can go back towards the road by another 
path," said Richard. " Here— to the left. It's a 
quieter path even than the other." 

This time they walked on in silence, both busily 
occupied with varied thoughts of the tender scene 
which had taken place as they knelt side by side 
amongst the primroses. But presently coming to 
a shadowy part of the wood, where the path was 
barred by a little wicket gate, they mutually 
paused. Richard laid his hand on the latch and 
looked laughingly at Dorinthia. 

" Pay toll, pretty maiden," he said meaningly. 

Dorinthia smiled at him from under balf-drooped 
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eyelids. He leaned back against the gate, watching 
her. She gave[a quick glance round, and smiled at 
him again. 

" Well — if I must, I must," she said. She stepped 
nearer and resigned herself blushingly into his arms, 
primroses and all. Her head sank on his shoulder; 
she felt his strong young arms draw her close to 
his breast, and at that she gave herself up to the 
pleasure of the moment. This time she recognised 
it was not an affair of one kiss, but of many. 

At last, "Oh, my primroses!" she cried. "See 
how they are crushed ! And I must go — we have 
lingered here quite half an hour, I am sure. Had 
you not better go back now? I can find my way, 
and we might be seen if you go down to the road 
with me." 

"Very well," he answered. He drew her to him 
again. " One kiss for good-bye — Dorinthia." 

" There — two. Good-bye — Dick." 

She was through the gate and flying along the 
path ere he could respond to her parting smile. He 
stood watching her until her graceful figure dis- 
appeared ; then he turned and plunged into the 
wood, with the hot blood still running riotous in 
his veins. 

Dorinthia walked slowly homeward, thinking 
deeply. From time to time she buried her face 
in the sweetness of the primroses ; from time to 
time she spoke to herself in disjointed sentences. 

" He's a handsome boy, and it was very agreeable 
to be with him. I don't think I ever felt like that 
before ..." 
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" But then he's so young ... * 

" His father's over seventy, and an invalid ..." 

"Twenty thousand pounds a year, and a 
baronetcy ..." 

She had walked nearly back to Savilford before 
she murmured — 

•* It is certainly worth trying for.* 



CHAPTER VIII 

OF THE WAY OF A PRUDENT MAID WITH 

MANY LOVERS 

DORINTHIA'S mind, which was essentially 
active and vigorous, was now constantly 
engaged in the study of those intricate problems 
which serve to make up the sum-total of life. Her 
avocation as barmaid of the Bear Inn caused her 
little anxiety or trouble ; she was naturally quick 
and perceptive, and, having mastered the details of 
her business, she fulfilled its duties with mechanical 
adeptness and punctuality. Her hands drew a 
pewter measure of foaming ale for a grinning 
ploughman, or filled a glass of spirits for a grinning 
drover, while her brain concerned itself with the 
things of importance to herself Thus she further 
cultivated a remarkable duality of person — the one 
half mechanic, quiescent, passive ; the other restless, 
scheming, keen to observe and to profit by observa- 
tion. 

As the early spring came on, and the first fore- 
shadowings of summer were seen in the hedgerows 
and coppices, it became plain to Dorinthia that the 
number of her admirers had increased, and that 

08 
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certain of them were inclined to throw discretion to 
the winds in making her aware of the passion which 
they cherished for her. After their first meeting in 
the wood, young Richard Bulkeley was not slow in 
paying a second visit to the Bear, ostensibly for the 
purpose of consulting Lancelot Swain on some matter 
of gun, rod, or ferret, but in reality to persuade 
Dorinthia to another meeting. Dorinthia, however, 
had matured certain plans of her own, and Richard 
found her grave, coy, and even reserved. She so 
managed matters that the lad had no opportunity of 
speaking privately to her, consequently he returned 
home in a fever of disappointment, rage, and inward 
chafing. Next day he was back again, this time 
with a note, which he contrived to slip into Dorinthia's 
hand when Swain's back was turned. Dorinthia 
carried the note into the bar and read it, only to 
laugh at the poverty of the spelling and the richness 
of the protestations. The note begged her to meet 
Richard on the morrow, at their former trysting- 
place. Dorinthia wrote an answer on a slip of 
paper — " Impossible ; but come here on market-day, 
when I shall be alone" — and conveyed it to 
Richard almost under the landlord's eyes. The 
boy went off in high spirits, and Dorinthia 
watched him from the window and smiled at 
him. On the appointed day he came at the 
earliest possible hour. They had the place to 
themselves, but Dorinthia was again coy and 
reserved. She told him that she had much regretted 
the scene in the woods ; it was not seemly or proper 
that she had permitted bim to kiss her, she said ; and 
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there was that in her tone which made Richard 
highly uncomfortable. 

" But you won't refuse to see me or speak to me, 
dear Dorinthia ? " he implored her. " Don't say you 
will ! " 

" Of course I cannot say so, Mr. Bulkeley," 
replied Dorinthia. "As Mr. Swain's employee, I 
am bound both to see you and to speak to you — 
just as I am bound to see and speak to other 
gentlemen." 

"Oh, I say!" he said. His eyes grew almost 
mournful as he looked at Dorinthia's severe expres- 
sion. "And will you never walk with me again, 
Dorinthia ? " he asked sadly. 

"That I will not promise, Mr. Bulkeley," she 
answered. " Perhaps — if you are very good — I may. 
You may ask me again in a fortnight" 

Having thus made it evident to him she was not 
of that order of maids who follow whichever finger 
is held up first, Dorinthia melted, and evinced such 
powers of attraction that the lad went home still 
more deeply infatuated. It seemed to him that a 
fortnight had never previously presented so long 
and dreary a vista of eventless days as that which 
was immediately at hand. 

The keeping in strict order of Richard Bulkeley 
was, however, but one of the affairs of real concern 
which Dorinthia had in hand at this critical stage 
of her career. She had not failed to notice that the 
twin brothers had entered upon the pursuance or 
cultivation of habits which she had every reason to 
believe were quite foreign to their nature, previous 
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to her arrival at Savilford. It seemed to her that 
John vied with James in the invention of plausible 
excuses for visiting the Bear, and that James openly 
contested with John the right of performing any 
little office which might be suggested during her 
conversation with them. It was somewhat difficult 
to decide which of the two was most ingenious in 
the concocting of reasons for coming into the village. 
James was in the habit of visiting the weekly auction 
mart at Sicaster every Tuesday, and, as his way to 
and from the town led him and his pony past the 
Bear, he had two opportunities on that day of 
legitimately visiting the new barmaid. John's in- 
contestable rights of passage through the village 
occurred on market-days, when James was supposed 
to stay at home, even as John did on auction days. 
But it was no infrequent occurrence to find John 
dropping in at the Bear during those hours which 
James passed at the auction mart in the society of 
live stock, or to discover James taking his ease there 
while John discoursed of wheat and barley in the 
company of his fellow-agriculturists. As for the 
illegitimate visits paid by the twin brothers to the 
Bear, they were many, and of an excellent contrivance. 
It seemed to John that James spent much unnecessary 
trouble in finding out reasons why the blacksmith's 
shop at Savilford should be visited ; while James 
often marvelled at the numerous occasions on which 
John found it imperative that he should journey to 
the village carpenter in order to have some implement 
repaired. A visit to either blacksmith or carpenter 
naturally included a turning aside to the inn, and it 
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may be concluded that the passion of envy and 
jealousy, strongly blended together, never arose so 
fiercely in one brother's breast as when he knew that 
the other had been that day where he had not found 
sufficient excuse to venture. 

Of the behaviour of these rustic lovers Dorinthia 
had no cause to complain, unless it was on the 
grounds of too patent civility and a surplusage of 
open-mouthed admiration. She was not sure which 
of the two was most amusing. James was the more 
talkative, and perhaps the bolder ; but John's silence 
had that in it which compelled admiration. He 
would enter the bar with a sheepish air which 
suggested that he was about to be whipped, or had 
stolen a neighbour's horse, and would then seat 
himself as far away from Dorinthia as the limits of 
the room allowed. He never dared to look at the 
barmaid when they conversed, but Dorinthia, taking 
advantage of certain mirrors, found great fun in 
watching his countenance as his eyes followed her 
every movement. In certain respects she preferred 
John's silence to James's attempts at humour. His 
habit was to enter the bar, lean against the counter, 
and indulge in jokes about the weather, most of 
which were so occult in character that their effect 
was lost upon Dorinthia. This caused her much 
anxiety lest her laughter should occur at the wrong 
period, but as she quickly discovered that James was 
full of a certain bucolic vanity, and counted himself 
as a wag, she gave him his fill of admiration, 
and invariably dismissed him in a state of high 
contentment 
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The visits of these young men were not unobserved 
by Mr. Lancelot Swain, who, during his somewhat 
lengthy pilgrimage through the mazes of life, 
had — to use two expressions of his own — "kept 
his ees oppen," and "larnt a bit abaht mooast 
things." 

"Tell thee what, lass," he remarked to Dorinthia 
one morning, as he and she sat comfortably break- 
fasting together, "thou's wakkened things up a bit 
sin' thou come here. Traade's increased." 

"I am very pleased to hear it, sir," replied 
Dorinthia. 

"Ay, there's them comes to t' Beear 'at come 
varry rarely afore thou come. Now, there's them 
two young Trippetts — gow, them two scarce ever 
come i' t* place i' t' owd days! Happen they'd 
call on a market-day, or if it wor t' auction, an' 
they might stop an' tak' a glass if t' weather wor 
cowd; but as for callin' in a reg'lar way, why, 
they never did at noa time. Tell thee what it is, 
wench — damme if them lads hasn't fallen i' love wi' 
thee I " 

"Oh, Mr. Swain!" 

"Now then, keep quiet. Noa harm done. T' 
lasses wor maade for f lads to fall i' love wi'. 
Dost think thou could tak' to eyther on 'em, 
wench ? " 

" Oh, sir — I really don't know. I think a young 
woman ought to consider a great many things before 
deciding such a matter." 

"Reight — reight! I alius said thou wor a reight 
sensible lass, wi' thi heead screwed on t' reight way. 
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Ay, there's a deal o' things to consider abaht weddin* 
wi* onnybody. But them theer Trippetts, they're no^ 
badly off — ^t' owd man left 'em a tidy bit o' brass, an' 
they've saved, both on 'em. Tak' a bit o' noatice, 
wench — thee see 'at whoiver thou marries has summat 
behind him," 

** I trust I shall always look after my own interests, 
sir," replied Dorinthia. 

" If thou doesn't, lass, nobody else will. But I'll 
tell thee what, don't be in a hurry. Thou'rt t' 
gradeliest lass 'at iver I saw, an' thou owt to do 
weel i' t' marryin' line. Thou'U hev' some good 
chances. Theer's young Bob Clarricoats, t' smith — 
he's aboon a bit gone on thee, wench." 

" Oh, Mr. Swain — ^why, he has scarcely spoken to 
me yet ! " 

"Noa matter — I can see. Nicely off an- all is 
Bob — them Clarricoats has had t' blacksmithing i' 
Savilford a matter o' two hundred year, accordin' to 
t* church books. He'd noah be a foul match, wo'dn't 
Bob. But don't thee be i' no hurry, lass ; thou's time 
enow yet." 

'' 1 assure you, sir, I am in no hurry,** answered 
Dorinthia. 

" There's young Squire Bulkeley admires thee, 
lass," continued Lancelot, helping himself to a slice 
of cold beef. " But, of course, that's neyther here nor 
there. Them young swells admires a pretty lass 
just i' t* same way as I admire a bit o' good-looking 
boss flesh — they mean nowt by it in a serious way, 
Gi' us another dish o' tea, lass." 

Of this conversation Dorinthia thought no more 
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save as it regarded the young blacksmith, Mr. Robert 
Clarricoats. She had seen him on various occasions 
since her arrival at Savilford, and had admired his 
athletic proportions, handsome face, and good- 
humoured expression. Once or twice she had 
passed his smithy, and had seen his brawny arms 
swinging great hammers which fell with a musical 
clink on the anvil ; once or twice he had walked 
into the bar, grimy and hot, and had passed the time 
o' day in pleasant fashion ere he tossed off a pint of 
ale and went out again, but of further acquaintance 
with him she had none. It occurred to her that it 
might be pleasant to know more of him, especially 
after what Mr. Swain had said. 

Early that afternoon, as Dorinthia sat behind the 
bar, she was suddenly aware of the entrance of 
something that immediately lit up the place with a 
blaze of colour. She looked up, and beheld a tall 
and well-proportioned man clad in a smart military 
uniform, in which blue, scarlet, gold, and white 
seemed to mingle with startling effect. There was 
a clank of steel, a click of spurs as the figure moved 
towards her; she looked once more and recognised 
the blacksmith. 

" How smart you are ! " said Dorinthia, gazing at 
him with genuine admiration. ** 1 didn't know 
you." 

"That's because I'm in my soldiering clothes," 
answered Clarricoats, obviously proud of his appear- 
ance. " A man looks different in these things to what 
he does in his blacksmith's apron, eh ? " 

" He does indeed I " 
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" ni take a glass of ale, please. Yes — I'm off for 
a bit of soldiering this afternoon. It's our monthly 
exercise day — I have to be at Sicaster at half-past 
two." 

"So you are a soldier?" said Dorinthia, bending 
over the bar to behold his glory. 

" Yes — I'm in the Sicaster troop of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry. You'll not understand, perhaps, but these 
stripes and things show that I'm a sergeant" 

"Sergeant Clarricoats,"- said Dorinthia^ with an 
admiring smile. 

" Yes. See, this is the sword I won in our regi- 
mental contest last year. You'd be astonished what 
a number of prizes I've won ; I've got a sideboard 
covered with them at home — silver cups, and 
shields, and all sorts — perhaps you'll see them some 
day." 

"I should like to — very much indeed," said 
Dorinthia. 

"Well, I must be off," said Clarricoats, setting 
down his empty glass. " I thought perhaps you'd 
like to see me in my soldiering clothes. I say — I 
wanted to ask you if you'd take a walk with me 
next Sunday. Will you ? " 

"What — in your soldiering clothes?** 

" No — no, of course not. I couldn't wear these on 
Sundays — everybody would stare so." 

Dorinthia shook her head. 

" I'm afraid everybody would stare if they saw us 
walking together," she said doubtfully. 

"What for? You haven't any other young man 
that walks you out, have you ? ** 
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" Oh no, Mr. — I mean Sergeant — Clarricoats ; 
certainly not ! " 

"Well, ril take you to Lowbridge Church if you'll 
come. That'll be on Sunday evening — it's a very 
pleasant walk, and a very quiet one. Will you go? " 

Dorinthia hesitated. Finally — 

" Yes," she answered, " I will. But we'll meet along 
the road, because I don't like people to talk; and we 
won't go into the church, I think, but go just there 
and back." 

" As you please about that Well, I must go — if 
you walk over to the window you'll see me ride off. 
We're rather a smart lot in our troop — it's a very 
becoming uniform, don't you think ? " 

" It is, really. You look beautiful," answered 
Dorinthia. "And your belts and gloves are so 
spotlessly white — ^you make me wish that I were 
a soldier, too." 

" You're a deal nicer as you are. Well — I'm glad 
you like the looks of me. When you see me in my 
blacksmith's apron again, shut your eyes and think 
of me in my uniform." 

" Oh, it would be you in anything ! " she exclaimed, 
her eyes admiring him again. " It's not the clothes, 
you know — though, of course, some things are very 
becoming to a man, as your uniform is to you. 
There — I'll watch you ride off." 

She followed him out to the door, where his horse 
was tethered to the ring in the wall. Clarricoats 
mounted with much dignity, and, having gathered up 
his reins, caused the horse to execute various move- 
ments for Dorintbia's pleasure. This done, he 
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saluted her in correct fashion and rode away up 
the village street, his brass helmet glittering in the 
rays of the spring sun. Dorinthia watched him out 
of sight, and retired indoors, genuinely pleased with 
this little episode. 



CHAPTER IX 

BUSINESS-LIKE ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN 
DORINTHIA AND MR. CLARRICOATS 

DORINTHIA did not see Clarricoats again 
before Sunday, and, as they had made no 
exact arrangement as to their place of meeting, she 
was somewhat doubtful as to what she would do. 
Had Lowbridge Church, the place to which they 
were to walk, lain in the direction of Bulkeley 
Park, she would not have consented to the black- 
smith's proposal, for she had no desire to let Richard 
Bulkeley see her walking with a rustic swain, even 
though that swain was of such exceptional smartness 
as Clarricoats. By that time, however, she was well 
acquainted with the lie of the land around Savilford, 
and she knew that Lowbridge lay in the opposite 
direction to Bulkeley, and was moreover a retired 
spot, rarely visited by Savilford folk. Thus assured 
of safety, she finally decided to keep her promise to 
Clarricoats, whom she had a genuine desire to see 
again. The sight of him in his uniform had given a 
sense of pleasure to her eye ; she was now anxious 
to see how he looked in his Sunday clothes. Her 
quick perception had soon discovered that most of 
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the young men of the place looked vulgar and 
awkward in the garments which they wore on 
Sundays ; the trousers were too short, the coat 
sleeves too long — she desired now to see whether 
Clarricoats was like all the rest of them. 

When Sunday evening came Dorinthia attired 
herself in a smart new gown which she had recently 
had made in Sicaster, and set out along the road 
leading to Lowbridge. It was the first Sunday of 
April, and there was a peaceful glow in the air, which 
accorded with the sacred traditions of the day, and 
with the promise of spring that was manifest in the 
meadows and hedgerows on either side the highway. 
Dorinthia was charmed by her surroundings, and 
walked jauntily forward, humming a tune and 
keeping time to it with her umbrella. The road 
was lonely : between Savilford and Lowbridge there 
was but one house — a lodge at the entrance to 
Wrixley Park — and it was therefore improbable that 
she would meet with anyone. Dorinthia revelled in 
this sense of freedom. She admired the daisies 
which were already starring the grass in the meadows 
behind Savilford Manor, and she paused to gather 
a bunch of violets from a mossy bank by the wayside. 
Presently the road wound up a slight hill, and when 
she had climbed to the top she found herself on a 
wide plateau, hedged in by the Wrixley woods on 
the east and south, and terminated on the west by 
the sharp edge of Lowbridge Hill, which there 
dropped suddenly to the valley beneath. Across 
this plateau there came to Dorinthia's ears the sound 
of many bells, pealing from various church-towers. 
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She stood to listen ; the evening was calm and still, 
and she distinguished the pleasant chiming of six 
churches, some with two bells, some with four, the 
insistent ding — dong — ding of Savilford sounding 
above them all close behind her. 

To this music, faintly heard over the intervening 
woods and meadows, Dorinthia walked gently forward, 
apparently intent on the beauties of nature about 
her, but keeping a strict watch for the first sign of 
Clarricoats. At last she saw him. He sat on a gate 
by the wayside, and waved his hand in her direction 
as soon as he perceived her approach. Dorinthia 
examined his appearance critically as he got down 
from the gate and came to meet her. She decided 
that the neat grey suit which he wore on this 
occasion became him almost as well as his 
uniform, and she was glad to see that his taste 
in the matter of neckties was much more in accord- 
ance with her own than that of the other young 
men of Savilford. Clarricoats, indeed, looked very 
well, and Dorinthia shook hands with him with 
great pleasure. They paced along the road, side 
by side. 

" And how did you get on with your soldiering the 
other afternoon ? " inquired Dorinthia, after they had 
complimented each other on the beauty of the even- 
ing. " Did you do well ? " 

Clarricoats drew himself up proudly. 

"That," he said, "is a thing which I always do 
well. You might say that I am born to it — it comes 
natural, in a way of speaking. Two things there are 
that I take an interest in — my business and my 
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soldiering. Sometimes I don't know of which Fm 
fondest" 

** It is best to be fondest of one's business, I should 
think." 

"Well, of course; and then my business is what 
you may call an old-established one. I'm not a 
mushroom tradesman, like Vyce the butcher, or 
Maple the carpenter. Our business has been in the 
family for over two hundred years." 

" What a long time ! It must have paid well, too- 
established so long." 

** Oh, it's a good business — we've always been well- 
to-do, us Clarricoats. We get all the best work in 
the neighbourhood — people send to us because they 
know they can depend on us. I'm not ashamed of 
taking my coat off myself, although I employ three 
men and two apprentices. You'll generally find me 
with the apron on from eight in the morning till six 
at night — excepting those times when I'm off 
soldiering." 

"I believe you like that best, after all," said 
Dorinthia. 

" Well now, I daresay. You see I'm a good hand 
at that sort of thing — they all say so. There are 
men in our troop that would give a deal if they could 
do all that I can. And, of course, there's a good lot 
of jealousy — but I don't know where the troop would 
be if it lost me. Why, I drill all the officers ! " 

« Do you really ? " 

" Yes, and I can tell you that when we have field 
days the officers would sometimes be in a regular fix 
if they couldn't fall back on me. It's 'Sergeant 
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Clarricoats, what's this ? ' and * Sergeant Clarricoats, 
what's that ? ' Oh, you'd be surprised." 

" Perhaps you will be an officer yourself some 
day?" 

" I could be one now if I wanted. The matter's 
been mentioned to me more than once. But I don't 
know, I'm one of the sort that always considers 
how to get good value for their money. Folks that 
have money don't throw it away on show." 

" No, indeed," said Dorinthia. " It's very foolish 
to waste money." 

They had now turned out of the highroad into the 
fields, choosing a path which led in the direction of 
Lowbridge Hill. The path was somewhat narrow 
for two, and it seemed a very natural thing to Clarri- 
coats to pass his arm round Dorinthia's waist as they 
paced along close together. Dorinthia firmly put 
the offending member away. 

" I can't allow that, Mr. Clarricoats," she said gently. 

Clarricoats stopped and stared at her. 

" Why 1 " he exclaimed, " I thought you told me 
you hadn't got a sweetheart. You did say so when 
I was in the Bear the other afternoon." 

"So I did, and it was true. But that has nothing 
to do with this," said Dorinthia. 

" Oh 1 " said Clarricoats, evidently surprised. " I 
don't know much about girls," he continued presently. 
'*When you said you hadn't anybody walking you 
out I thought perhaps I should do ; and, of course, 
when a young man and a young woman walk out 
together in these parts they look on a bit of sweet- 
hearting as the usual thing. Sorry if I've offended," 
8 
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" Oh dear, no 1 " said Dorinthia. " Perhaps it's 
because I don't know your customs ; and then, 
again, I'm not a common young woman. Of course 
I'm not against having a sweetheart, — I suppose 
most girls expect to have one some time or other, — 
but if ever I have one he'll have to court me in the 
proper way." 

"What's that?" 

"Well, in the proper, respectable fashion," an- 
swered Dorinthia. "It's difficult to explain, but — 
well, it would be some time, for example, before I 
could permit him to put his arm round my waist or 
to — to kiss me." 

Clarricoats gazed at her with undisguised astonish- 
ment 

"My word, but you're a proper onel" he said. 
" I didn't know you were like that. Most of them 
think naught of giving a man a kiss." 

" I am not like most of them," answered Dorinthia, 
tossing her head. "As I said before, I am not a 
common young woman." 

" That I can see you aren't. I said to Vyce when 
you first came to the Bear, * Mark my words,* I said, 
* she's a lady, is that.' " 

" I'd rather not be labelled, if you please," said 
Dorinthia. 

" Oh, it's all right — that's what I said. I could see 
it — I'm pretty quick at anything like that Well, I 
think it's a good thing for a young woman to keep 
herself to herself. It's what ought to be. You'll not 
think anything about my putting my arm round you 
just then ? " 
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**Oh, dear me, no— don't bother about it I* said 
Dorinthia. 

''As I said, it's what sweethearts do hereabouts. 
rU tell you what — you said just now that you 
expected you'd have a sweetheart some day. How 
should I do?" 

'' Oh, Mr. Clarricoats, it's too soon to talk of such 
things ! " 

" I don't mean straight ofT, but in good time. I 
can tell you there's lots of young women hereabouts 
that would jump at such an offer. You see, I'm well- 
off — money in the bank and property besides — a 
good house, and a rare good business — you don't 
find a young man as well off as that every day." 

**No, indeed," answered Dorinthia. ** There you 
are quite right" 

** You might think about it," said Clarricoats. " I 
took a fancy to you from the first, but I thought I'd 
wait a bit before I said anything. Of course we 
don't know how things might turn out, but there's 
nothing like keeping company for finding whether 
you like each other or not If we sweethearted a bit 
we should soon know whether we suited — eh?" 

" I suppose so," said Dorinthia. 

" Well, what do you say ? " he asked. " Shall we 
try it for a bit and see how it answers ? " 

Dorinthia meditated. She had walked some little 
distance before she spoke again. 

" Well," she said, " I don't mind you paying me 
attention, but I think we'd better not look on each 
other as sweethearts yet awhile. I'm very particular 
about that sort of thing — I shouldn't like any young 
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man to make love to me unless everything was all 
properly arranged." 

" Quite right, too " answered Clarricoats. ** I was 
brought up very strictly myself. I think you're 
just the sort to suit me — I never could abide those 
flighty sort of young women ; a man never knows 
what trouble he'll have with one of that sort after the 
marriage is over. Now, I'll tell you what — my 
married sister, that used to keep house for me, will 
be coming over to see me next Sunday ; you shall 
come and have tea with us, and see the house and all 
the prizes that I've won soldiering." 

** I think I should like that," said Dorinthia. 
" Especially to see your sister. You see, she might 
not approve of me, and it has always been one of my 
principles that I wouldn't marry into a family where 
I should not be received in a friendly way." 

" Then you'll come ? My sister will be there early 
in the afternoon, and we'll expect you about four 
o'clock," said Clarricoats. 

"Very well," replied Dorinthia. "I will be 
there." 

This matter settled, they resumed their walk, and, 
having gone round by way of Lowbridge Hill to the 
village of that name, they there turned back along 
the highway, and returned in the twilight to Savil- 
ford, mutually satisfied with their evening's diversion. 



CHAPTER X 

WHEN YOU ARE AT ROME — 

DURING the week which followed her walk with 
Clarricoats, Dorinthia meditated deeply on 
many things, and at the same time found several oppor- 
tunities of exercising the tact which was an integral 
part of her nature. James and John called at the 
Bear more than once ; Richard Bulkeley made more 
excuses for seeing Swain ; and Clarricoats himself 
came in almost every day, sometimes in the morning 
in his grimy apron, sometimes at night when he had 
washed all traces of his business away. He said 
nothing to Dorinthia of their agreement, but there 
was something in his manner that suggested a feeling 
of his proprietorship to her, and she felt half afraid in 
consequence. But as Clarricoats showed nothing 
of this in the presence of third parties, Dorinthia 
did not permit herself to be disturbed. So long as 
her various operations were conducted in that strict 
privacy which she most loved, she felt no misappre- 
hension as to the outcome of anything in which she 
engaged. 

Upon the following Sunday she took exceptional 
pains with her toilet, purposely attiring herself in as 

117 
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neat and modest a style as possible. The final result, 
viewed in her mirror, was very satisfactory, and she 
left the house feeling that Clarricoats's sister could 
not fail to approve her appearance. The black- 
smith's dwelling stood in a large orchard that ran 
alongside the village street, but Dorinthia had no 
mind to challenge public attention or criticism by 
approaching it in the way most usual ; she struck 
across the fields by a footpath, and crossed the 
orchard to the house without being observed. Leaf- 
less as the orchard was at that time of the year, it 
scarcely needed the fresh green of the just bursting 
buds to inform Dorinthia that in summer it must be 
a haunt of cool and grateful shade, and later on of a 
rich harvest of varied fruit. She approved entirely 
of this part of Clarricoats's demesne, and also of the 
view of his house which she caught between the rows 
of apple trees. There was something about it which 
suggested solidity and comfortable circumstances — 
two matters for which Dorinthia had a superstitious 
respect. 

Clarricoats opened the door of the house, and 
stared in some surprise as his eyes fell on Dorinthia. 

" Well, I /lever ! " he said, " I've been standing at 
the garden gate looking out for you this half-hour — 
I'd only just stepped inside a moment Come in — 
come in — my sister's in the parlour." 

" I came across the fields and through the orchard," 
said Dorinthia, following him inside. " It is so much 
pleasanter that way than up the street. What a 
beautiful orchard you have, Mr. Clarricoats 1 " 

"You should see it in autumn," he answered. 
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" There's more money got out of that orchard than 
from any other in the neighbourhood. It'll be a 
good yield this year." Here he opened the door of 
the parlour and ushered Dorinthia within. " Polly," 
he said, "here's the young lady I told you about. 
Miss Annwell — Mrs. Parker." 

Mrs. Parker proved to be a stout, rather comfort- 
able-looking person, of apparently thirty-five or -six 
years, dressed in black silk, and ornamented by a 
gold chain, which wound itself several times round 
her neck and finally hid its termination in a fold of 
her gown. She rose from an easy-chair, shook hands 
with Dorinthia, begged her to be seated, and eyed 
her over with a glance which the visitor quickly 
interpreted as approving. Clarricoats meanwhile 
fidgeted about the window. 

" ril just go out and feed those fowls," he said 
suddenly; "they've not been fed since breakfast. 
You'll be able to talk a bit while I'm out, I 
daresay." 

" I daresay we shall," said Mrs. Parker. She 
looked at Dorinthia with a smile. " You've not been 
long in Savilford?" she said when Clarricoats had 
left the room. 

" Only a few weeks," replied Dorinthia. 

" It's not a lively place," said Mrs. Parker, with a 
sigh. "No — there's nobody could call it lively. 
Since I've been married — that's six years now, come 
midsummer — I've lived at Clothford. My husband's 
in the drapery line there." 

" Oh, indeed ! " said Dorinthia. 

" Yes. Of course Clothford's a big place — theatres 
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and music-halls there is there, and all that sort of 
thing. I daresay you're fond of gaiety ? " 

" No," answered Dorinthia. " At least I don't 
think so. IVe been brought up very strictly." 

" Fm sure it's refreshing to hear you say so. I 
don't know what young women are coming to nowa- 
days. But I can see you're not a common sort of 
young woman. I shouldn't like Robert to take up 
with a young woman that wasn't all that I could 
wish — me having seen to him ever since he was 
a boy." 

"Oh!" said Dorinthia. "But— really there is 
nothing between me and Mr. Clarricoats; nothing!" 

"At present," said Mrs. Parker. "No — not at 
present. But, of course, there may be. He's been 
telling me all about it, and I think you're a very 
sensible young woman — very. Never be in a hurry 
— that's what I say. Me and Parker, we was 
engaged to be married ten years at least — yes. 
But then, of course, he wasn't in the position that 
Robert's in — not then, at anyrate, though he's done 
well since — very well. Ah, he's nicely off, is Robert, 
and been very comfortable too, what with his busi- 
ness and his soldiering ; but, of course, a young man 
naturally thinks about marrying some day. Well, 
we shall see. Won't you take off your hat and 
jacket, my dear?" 

Dorinthia took this invitation to mean that Mrs. 
Parker tacitly approved of her, and she hastened to 
accept it The elder lady languidly rose from her 
chair. 

"I'll just step outside and give the old woman 
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orders about the tea," she said. "She's a capable 
old body, but servants need a deal of looking after, 
though she's kept house very well for Robert since 
I was obliged to leave him." 

Left to herself, Dorinthia glanced round the 
parlour. It was well and comfortably furnished, 
and there were books on the table and pictures on 
the walls ; but its chief glory undoubtedly lay in the 
collection of trophies which reposed in solemn state 
on the sideboard. There were cups, shields, vases, 
and medals, all in silver or silver-gilt, and they made 
a brave show against the mahogany. Dorinthia was 
gazing at these tributes to his skill when Clarricoats 
entered. 

" Ah, you're looking at the things I've won soldier- 
ing," he said, approaching her. "It's a fine show, 
isn't it?" 

"It is, indeed. How proud you must be of having 
won so many prizes ! " 

"Yes — there's nobody in the regiment won as 
many as I have. All won in competition, too — no 
favour about it That's the regimental prize for 
shooting — that's for sword exercise — this I won in a 
tent-pegging competition. You see this big cup ? — 
this is the second year I've held that, and if I win it 
again next time it'll be my own property." 

" And do you think you will ? " 

•* Certain of it There's no one in the regiment 
can touch me. Oh, I go in for it in dead earnest 
when I'm doing my soldiering, I can tell you I See 
here! — that's the colonel's prize for the smartest 
turnout" 
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*• And what does that mean ? " 

"Why, it means your general appearance — ^uni- 
form, accoutrements, horse, and all that. You have 
to be smart to win that. Til show you my horse 
after we've had 'tea. I say, how did you get on with 
my sister ? " 

" Oh, very well, I think," answered Dorinthia. 

" She's a good sort, is Polly, but she's some queer- 
ish notions, you know. She used to be a lively one 
once upon a time, but she's turned very religious 
since she married Parker. I'm not much that way 
myself. Are you?" 

"Oh, I think religion is a most desirable thing," 
replied Dorinthia. 

" Well, of course I go to church regular enough," 
said Clarricoats. ** We've always been church-going ; 
but Polly, she's turned to the chapel, and she's 
uncommon strict nowadays. You'll understand her 
now if she seems a bit stiff, eh ? " 

" Oh, she's not a bit like that ! " affirmed Dorinthia. 

** Of course, you know, when I told her you were 
at the Bear she was against it at first, but I knew 
she'd come round when she saw you. I think she's 
coming — let's be talking about the prizes. Now, this 
cup"— 

Mrs. Parker now returned with the old woman who 
acted as Clarricoats's housekeeper, and preparations 
were made for laying the tea-table, the blacksmith 
entertaining Dorinthia to a lengthy account of his 
soldiering feats to an accompaniment of the clink of 
cups and saucers. 

** You'll hear enough about him and his soldiering,** 
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said Mrs. Parker, with a sigh, as she sat down to pour 
out the tea. " He was always keen on soldiering 
when he was quite a child. Fm sure it's a mercy he 
didn't go off and become a regular." 

" I might do that yet," said Clarricoats. ** They'd 
be glad of me in any of the crack regiments." 

" Nonsense, Robert, with such a good house and 
business as you have. When you get married you'll 
have to give up your soldiering altogether, and think 
of your wife and children. What do you say, Miss 
Annwell ? " 

"Oh, I think a man ought not to give up his 
hobby," said Dorinthia. 

"That's what I think, too," said Clarricoats 
triumphantly. "Give it up? Why, I wouldn't give 
it up for anything." 

"Well, if your wife doesn't object," said Mrs. 
Parker. " Help yourself to cream and sugar. Miss 
AnnwelL Of course it's a good thing for a man to 
have a recreation of some sort or another. I often 
wish that Parker had something to amuse him ; but 
then he's a very serious man, and when you're in 
business in a big place you've very little time for 
anything but to attend to it Til take a slice of that 
ham, Robert, if you please." 

Dorinthia was not sure whether she most enjoyed 
the conversation of Clarricoats and his sister or the 
meal, which was in strict accordance with the ancient 
Yorkshire custom of providing a full table. Clarri- 
coats's unaffected egotism and simple delight in his 
own cleverness were highly amusing, but his home- 
cured ham was even better than Lancelot Swain's, 
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and Dorinthia had a healthy appetite. She felt 
disposed to be very gracious to everybody when they 
rose from table, and Mrs. Parker became impressed 
by her agreeable manners and powers of conversation. 
This favourable impression was deepened when she 
further discovered that Dorinthia was one of those 
exceptional persons who can listen with interest, and 
even avidity, to long monologues on the iniquities of 
domestic servants, the ills which human flesh is heir 
to, and the badness of trade. Clarricoats, however, 
was not of this order ; he presently began to chafe, 
and at'last asked Dorinthia if she would not like to 
have a look round. He ushered her out without 
further ceremony, and conducted her round his pig- 
styes, hen-roost, stable, and garden, pointing out to 
her the superiority of the arrangements of each over 
anything in the district. Dorinthia was lavish of 
praise, which Clarricoats received with a strange 
mixture of condescension and pleasure. Everything, 
indeed, was in perfect order, and it was therefore 
but natural that he should feel a distinct pride in 
his achievements and belongings. 

Upon this occasion Clarricoats was permitted by 
Dorinthia to accompany her homewards. It was 
then dark, and the village street was almost deserted. 
As they walked along, side by side, the blacksmith, 
who had been silent for a while, said — 

" I've been thinking that matter over, and I don't 
see that there's any reason why we shouldn't settle 
it at once. If you're willing to marry me, I'm willing 
to marry you." 

"Oh, Mr. Clarricoats r said Dorinthia, "that^s 
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impossible — at least, I mean you mustn't talk like 
that — at anyrate, for a long time yet" 

" Why not first as well as last ? I don't see any 
occasion to wait. It's getting lonely for me up at 
home." 

"Oh, but I couldn't think of such a thing yet! 
No — I don't mind you paying your addresses to me, 
but we mustn't decide anything for some time. You 
know what we decided the other night, and what 
your sister said about its being foolish to be in a 
hurry. Oh, you mustn't talk like that — yet" 

"AH right," said Clarricoats. 

" Of course," said Dorinthia, rather hurriedly and 
in a low voice, " of course it is extremely probable 
that if you pay your addresses to me and should 
see fit to ask me again, I shall say — yes. But at 
present I think it will be best not to tie ourselves to 
anything." 

"Just so," answered Clarricoats. "I understand 
your meaning — I'm to wait a bit." 

"Yes," said Dorinthia. She said good-night to 
him before they came to the inn, 'and went home- 
ward alone. She congratulated herself as she turned 
into the Bear on having done a good day's work. 
Clarricoats, as a man of substance, was certainly 
worth cultivation. 



CHAPTER XI 

FURTHER INFATUATION OF YOUNG 
MR. BULKELEY 

DURING the fortnight ot probation which 
Dorinthia, for reasons best known to herself, 
had imposed upon him, Richard Bulkeley visited 
those heights of bliss and deeps of despair which 
are as accessible to the boy of nineteen as to the 
man of five-and-twenty. He had fallen in love 
with Dorinthia, and for one short afternoon she 
had responded to his affection ; therefore he was 
ecstatically happy, for the thing had been, and 
naught could destroy its memory. But then she 
had seemed to turn cold and heartless, and her eyes 
had looked him over as if he were a statue, and her 
voice assumed a hard, matter-of-fact tone that cut 
him to the quick, and that had reduced his happiness 
to worse than misery, for he knew nothing of women 
and did not understand their vagaries. He drew 
contrasting pictures of Dorinthia as she appeared in 
the woods — the veriest incarnation of youth, joy, and 
love ; and as she had since shown herself to him, 
securely barricaded behind her bar — cold, formal, 

precise. The one made the blood leap in his veins ; 

us 
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the other chilled and frightened him. But Dorinthia's 
pretty airs of propriety made him feel still more 
deeply in love with her. There was a new attraction 
in the demure expression which throned itself about 
her eyes and lips when she spoke of prudence and 
rectitude that was quite as charming as any other 
shifting emotion of her mobile face. Not the least 
of her charms, indeed, was that bizarre mingling of 
the demure with the roguish — it was as if the down- 
cast eyes of a marble saint were suddenly raised in 
a comprehensive flash of fun, or as if the laugh- 
ing features of a Bacchante suddenly composed 
themselves to a meek gravity. Demure or 
roguish, Dorinthia was always herself, and equally 
dangerous. 

It was not quite at first that young Richard 
Bulkeley understood the nature of the disease which 
had so suddenly fallen upon him. He became 
conscious of a vague unrest within himself, and of 
a subtle changing of the natural objects which 
surrounded him. Within a space of time, hardly of 
greater extent than that in which the electric telegraph 
can put a girdle about the earth, there passed through 
him a shock of that much more curious magnetism 
which transmutes the heart of prince and peasant 
from mere mechanism to a throbbing vitality. He 
looked into Dorinthia's eyes and beheld the new 
world. Naturally, he was at once wretchedly happy 
and divinely miserable Had he and Dorinthia lived 
in the age that never has been, he would have graven 
her name on the bark of innocent beech trees, and 
sung pastorals in her praise to the sheep browsing 
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unconcerned on the hillside. Living, as they did, in 
the age of pure materialism, Richard mooned about 
with his stoutest boots on his feet and his favourite 
gun on his shoulder, and bore the aching at his heart 
with the heroic strength of a public - school man. 
There were times when it made him sick — for 
Dorinthia had been cold; there were times when 
he would have danced, but for his dignity — for 
Dorinthia had been charming and compliant But 
at all times, there was the delight of it, the vague 
uncertainty as to what she would say or do next, 
the tender memories of that foolish afternoon in the 
woods, the trembling wonder as to whether such an 
afternoon might not come to be again. Thus he 
sailed along the stream, feeling the twisting and 
turnings and bumpings as he drove against the rocks 
on either side, but blinded, like all other Venturers 
who fallow the same course, as to his exact where- 
abouts, or the correct situation of the happy island 
which he sought. 

As he went about the woods, Richard, being half 
a poet and wholly a boy, naturally indulged in aspira- 
tions and day-dreams. He wished that the ancient 
days were here again, and that, instead of being heir 
to an English baronetcy and a Yorkshire estate, he 
were a Greek poet with flowing robes and a wreath 
of flowers in his hair. He conjured up a picture of 
himself and Dorinthia, with a background of blue 
sky dying into a purple sea, white marble and 
porphyry, graceful draperies, and piles of sun-kissed 
fruit in golden dishes. Dorinthia in white and g^old, 
with violets in her hair — ah { he almost reeled with 
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emotion at the vision thus presented. Then his mind 
came back to the sad and sordid real ; he caught a 
swift mental glimpse of Dorinthia drawing a pint of 
ale for a passing ploughman, or serving a leering 
farmer with three - pennyworth of cold gin — what 
profanation ! He cursed the fate that condemned 
her to this odious occupation, and that which had 
ordained him to high things. Why not carry her 
away to some island in the South Pacific, where 
nature provided man with all that was necessary, and 
where neither tailors nor dressmakers trammelled the 
free man and the free woman with clothes? He 
looked about him after this thought with moody 
eyes, and cursed modern civilisation as freely as 
ever it had been cursed before. He wondered how 
it was that he had never until then recognised its 
emptiness, its hollowness, its sham and veneer — 
truly, Dorinthia had opened large windows in his 
soul! 

On the fourth day after Dorinthia's Sunday visit to 
Clarricoats's cottage, Richard Bulkeley walked into 
the Bear with loud-voiced demands for Swain's 
presence. His voice, imperative and insistent, rang 
through the hall and into the kitchen. Dorinthia 
opened the door of the bar-room. 

" Mr. Swain is not in, sir," she said, looking Richard 
over as if he were the veriest stranger. 

" Of course he's not," said Richard, with a 
smile of superior wisdom. He followed her into 
the bar and shut the door. "I knew he was 
out, because he always is out on Thursday after- 
noon." 
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" Then why should you inquire for him ? " 

" Oh, Dorinthia — when you know that I only came 
here in order to see you I Do you know that that 
wretched fortnight is up to-day?" 

" What fortnight, Mr. Bulkeley ? " 

"What? — Well, really, I thought you would 
understand. Don't you remember that you said I 
might ask you to have another walk with me in 
a fortnight?" 

Dorinthia had retreated behind the counter and 
had taken up her sewing, over which her graceful 
head was studiously bent 

" Did I ? " she said. " Oh— I think I remember. 
And is the fortnight over?" 

" It's up to-day. I say, you don't seem very glad 
to see me, Dorinthia, though we haven't met for 
nearly a week." 

Dorinthia raised her eyes and looked at him. The 
boy's face was eager and flushed ; her own was cool 
and expressionless. She bit off the end of her thread 
with her strong white teeth. 

"They say that's bad for the teeth," she said 
carelessly, "but somehow one always does it Of 
course I'm glad to see you, Mr. Bulkeley." 

" I say, Dorinthia," — he dropped his voice to a 
whisper, — "it wasn't Mr. Bulkeley that afternoon, you 
know — it was Dick. Don't you remember ? " 

"I don't know .whether it is wise to remember 
foolish things, Mr. Bulkeley." 

" Foolish ? Oh, I say ! " 

" We were both very foolish indeed that afternoon,** 
murmured Dorinthia. " I have been very much 
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ashamed of myself ever since. It was not at all 
proper to behave as we did.** 

She made such a picture of virtuous modesty which 
has been unduly shocked, that Richard was for the 
moment reduced to silence, and leaned against the 
bar feeling decidedly uncomfortable. Dorinthia lifted 
her eyes presently ; they were the eyes of a child 
— meek, innocent, unsuspecting. As he met their 
gaze the boy suddenly felt himself almost a 
criminal. 

" I say ! '* he said hurriedly, " I — I — really, I didn't 
know that you took it in that way. I'm awfully 
sorry — and it makes a fellow feel so, you know ! ** he 
exclaimed, with a sudden burst of confusion.- 

Dorinthia laughed. She threw down the sewing 
and came over to the bar and held out her hand. 

"There!" she said, with an air that would have 
become a princess granting pardon to a state offender, 
" never mind, it was just as much my fault as yours. 
Let us say no more about it.** 

"You're awfully good,*' said Richard, taking her 
hand in his and feeling its magnetism all over 
him. " I say, Dorinthia, just to show that you 
forgive me, you'll go for another walk with me, won't 
you ? " 

Dorinthia shook her head. 

" I don't know,** she said doubtfully. " Look 
here, Mr. Bulkeley, — well then, Dick, — let us be 
frank with each other. What would your father, 
Sir Robert, say if he knew you were walking with 
me?*' 

The boy's face flushed crimson. Dorinthia's eyes, 
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keenly observant, watched every ripple of emotion as 
it passed over his face. 

"I — I — don't know," he said at last "You see, 
my father is very old-fashioned, and he doesn't think 
about things " — 

" Hush !" said Dorinthia, laying her fingers across 
his lips. "You were going to say that he doesn't 
think as you do, which would have been highly dis- 
respectful to him. Don't you think you ought to 
think as he does?" 

"Don't see how a man can," he answered, half 
angrily. " A fellow's got to think for himself, after 
all. Besides, if I choose to walk with you, who has 
anything to do with it ? " 

" Ah, that is just where you are wrong ! If you 
were — well, let us say a young farmer, or the doctor, 
or anybody like that, it would be all right, but, you 
see, you're Sir Robert Bulkeley's only son, and so it 
makes a great difference." 

" So just because a fellow happens to be bom " — 

"No, no — there you're wrong again. But don't 
you see that as you are what you are, and I am " — 
she paused and made him a curtsey — "barmaid of 
the Bear, it naturally follows that if we were seen 
together people would talk ? " 

" Confound them, let them talk ! " 

" Oh, by all means, but not about me Dear boy, 
don't you see that they would say unpleasant things ? 
They would say that Mr. Swain's barmaid was trying 
to catch Sir Robert's son ; or that — that Sir Robert's 
son was amusing himself with Mr. Swain's barmaid. 
And that/' said Dorinthia, picking up her sewing 
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and bending her face over it, — "that I couldn't 
bear." 

" But you— j^ou don't think that ? " said Richard, 
bending nearer to her. 

" Think what ? " 

" That — oh, hang it, it's a beastly thing to say ! — 
but — why that Vm amusing myself?" 

" Oh no 1" she answered, turning eyes of reproachful 
candour upon him. " Of course I do not. Do you 
believe — would you believe that I should ever try to 
— to — to catch you ? " 

The inherent tenderness and chivalry that were 
strong in the lad's heart sprang up into sudden 
irresistible force. He saw, in Dorinthia's flushed 
cheek and in the downcast eyes which had turned 
away from him after one half-ashamed glance of shy 
appeal, nothing but those things in woman which a 
man must have for the mere manly joy of protecting 
them. He caught her hands and drew her towards 
him across the bar until their faces were in close 
proximity. 

" But, Dorinthia ! " he whispered, " if — if I were to 
tell you that I care for you very much — that I love 
you ? "— 

Dorinthia snatched her hands away and covered 
her face with them. 

"No — no!" she cried. "You mustn't talk to me 
like that. It isn't right, and besides " — 

"What, Dorinthia?" he said, seizing her hands 
again. " What ? " 

" It — makes it harder for — for me," she faltered, 
keeping her eyes away from his. 
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The lad drew a long breath. He suddenly bent 
down and kissed her hands, one after the other, 
tenderly and reverently. Then, without looking at 
her, he released them and turned away to the window, 
where he stood for a long time staring out into 
the street Dorinthia stood watching him ; she was 
trying to make out why it was that this boy stirred 
some depths within her which nothing else could 
reach. 

Richard came back at last. He looked at her 
with a faint smile, which was obviously meant to 
be cheerful 

'' Well, I must go," he said. He laid his hand on 
hers as it rested on the counter. "You will have 
that walk with me — now, Dorinthia ? " he added. 

" Yes — if we can arrange it privately," she answered. 
" You quite understand, don't you ? " 

" Yes," he said quietly. " I understand. Look 
here, I've an idea. Would you like to see Bulkeley 
Park ? " 

" I have seen it ; I walked past there last week." 

" I mean the house. It's a fine old place, and the 
pictures are said to be uncommonly good." 

Dorinthia's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

" Oh, I should I " she exclaimed. " That wotUd be 
delightful." 

"Then will you come to see it to-morrow after- 
noon ? That's your day out, isn't it? " 

Dorinthia looked at him in utter amazement ; she 
could scarcely believe the evidence of her ears. 

" I don't understand," she said. " Do you mean 
that you would take me to the house ? " 
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** I ought to explain,** said Richard. " It*s this way 
— my father is in town for a week or two, and to- 
morrow the servants are going off to some affair or 
other at Wrixley. If you'll let me show you the 
house" — 

" Oh I but — wouldn't it be too dangerous ? Sonje- 
one would be sure to see me there," said Dorinthia. 

" There'll only be two servants left in the place. I 
could take you in by the garden entrance and show 
you the picture gallery without anyone knowing 
of it. Say yes, Dorinthia, — itll be awfully good 
fun." 

Dorinthia's face betrayed great desire to accept the 
invitation. 

" Oh ! " she said, heaving a long breath, " I should 
like to. But wouldn't it look rather mean to slip in 
like that when everyone else is out ? " 

" Not with me," said Richard. " Come — say you'll 
meet me, Dorinthia I " 

Dorinthia shook her head. 

" I'm afraid it's very risky," she said, smiling, " but 
I love risks — it's so exciting to know you're near 
danger and to feel yourself just able to steer clear of 
it by a hair's-breadth. Yes, I think I'll come, — but oh, 
you will be careful, won't you ? " 

" Rather ! " said Richard. " Don't be afraid. We 
will meet where we met before, and at the same time. 
Now I'm off— good-bye, Dorinthia." 

He looked at her with such ardent eyes that she 
half inclined her face towards his across the bar. He 
drew her nearer by* the hand which still lay in his 
own, but she whispered, " No — not now ; perhaps t6- 
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morrow," and drew back with a smile and nod. She 
saw the light leap up in his eyes, and his lips part as 
if he meant to speak, then he bowed his head to her 
and went away. She watched him pass the window 
and go striding up the hill towards Bulkeley, and 
when he was out of sight she took up her sewing 
again. Two or three customers dropped in at the 
Bear before the afternoon was over, but Dorinthia 
held no conversation with them beyond that which 
was strictly necessary to business. Her face was 
grave and thoughtful, and presented an admirable 
indication of the state of her mind, which was occupy- 
ing itself in the solution of more than one knotty 
problem. That side of her nature which loved ease, 
luxury, and the good things of life was delighted at 
the prospect of visiting Bulkeley Park, and the spice 
of danger attached to the enterprise promised to 
give it a flavour of piquancy which Dorinthia knew 
herself capable of appreciating to the full But, after 
all, such a visit in Richard's company was but an 
incident in the plan she was building up, and her 
chief concern was to make a proper and advantageous 
use of it So far all had gone well ; she was now 
sure that the boy was in love with her ; it remained 
for her to formulate and carry out a policy that would 
keep his passion alive until such time arrived as 
seemed opportune for full advantage to be taken of 
it. Dorinthia recognised that there might be many 
difficulties in her path ; she reflected, however, that 
she had more than one iron in the fire, and she did 
not doubt her ability to keep them all hot As she 
folded and laid away her sewing she sighed to think 
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that Richard Bulkeley was so young, but the sigh 
had scarcely escaped her before she remembered that 
in his youth, inexperience, and impetuous boyishness 
lay her best chance of making a notable improve- 
ment in her state of life. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCERNING CLANDESTINE ADVENTURES, AFTER- 
NOON TEA, AND A RING 

IT seemed to Richard Bulkeley as he drew near to 
the appointed place of meeting next day that 
never had earth seen a lovelier sky than that which 
hung over the woods and meadows through which 
he walked. There was something in its beauty, and 
in the warmth of the sun-filled air, and in the signs 
of joyous spring that were evident on every side, 
which filled his youth with new promptings of life 
and made the blood run swifter in his veins. Surely, 
he thought, it must be because Dorinthia was coming 
to meet him. He pictured her, fair, young, and 
gracious, pacing with virginal slow steps along the 
highway, those glorious eyes of hers intent upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenes, her heart per- 
chance beating a little faster at the thought of 
meeting him. He was so young, this impetuous 
boy, that it was not possible for him even to guess 
that Dorinthia's only concern and only thought at 
that moment was lest she should be observed, or 
that her principal interest in this clandestine meeting 
was of an eminently business-like nature. Of women 

188 
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and their ways Richard had rightly declared his 
ignorance. His mother died when he was but a 
mere child, and his father then became almost a 
recluse, entertaining no one, and hourly growing 
more devoted to his books, coins, and instruments. 
The boy had grown up under the care of servants 
until the time came for his despatch to a public 
school, where female influences again had been of 
the matron and bedmaker type. As he advanced 
towards manhood, he cultivated, with other of his 
fellows, a certain acquaintance, first with the young 
ladies who dispense tarts, cheese-cakes, and ginger 
beer at the pastrycook's, and then with their sisters 
who gracefully draw tankards of ale in the bars 
of ancient inns, and with these he had occasion- 
ally talked, and even flirted, in a half- shy half- 
audacious fashion, characteristically boyish. Between 
the manners of these early flames and those of such 
sisters, cousins, and aunts as he ought to have 
possessed it was naturally impossible for him to 
make any comparison ; between them and Dorinthia, 
however, it was easy to distinguish ; she, he said to 
himself, with a fine burst of poetic feeling, was to 
them as a June day is to a March morning, or the 
song of a nightingale to the piping of linnets. She 
was Dorinthia — and that was enough. 

Upon this particular occasion Richard was filled 
with a rare essence of happiness, gradually distilled 
from many elements. He had spent the morning 
in laying schemes for the success of his little 
arrangement with Dorinthia, but these had occupied 
but one half of his mind. The other had busied 
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itself in thinking over all that he intended saying to 
Dorinthia that afternoon. He was sure that he was 
in love with her, and equally certain that she was the 
one woman in all the world for him. If she did not 
care for him, then all was over, so far as love was 
concerned. He would take no rash steps, for he 
was made of better stuff than that, but life would 
be hollow and vain henceforth, and he would grow 
cynical, pessimistic, and a trifle bitter, and probably 
settle down to writing verses after the fashion of the 
late Lord Byron in his disillusioned days. There 
was a feeling of innate compassion for himself in his 
heart as he faced this probability, but he put it away 
in a day-dream of what life would be if Dorinthia 
loved him. And she must, she would love him ! he 
said — had she not confessed to him already that no 
man's lips had ever met her own but his ? Then he 
built up all his plans. In fifteen months he would be 
one-and-twenty, and, in legal tomfoolery parlance, a 
man ! If Dorinthia would wait for him until then, 
they would marry and defy the world. Perhaps his 
father would disown him and cut him off with a 
shilling — what would that matter if Dorinthia was 
still left to him? They would go to London and 
live in a flat, and she would sew — he loved to see 
her sew, her eyelids drooped so becomingly on her 
cheek — and he would write poetry, and her face 
would light up with love and admiration when he 
came back from seeing the editors and publishers 
with his pockets full of guineas. Already the flat 
seemed a much more desirable residence than the 
barren glories of Bulkeley Park, 
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All these dreams of the future fleeted in a succes- 
sion of rosy-tinted images through Richard's brain 
as he hung over the gate straining his neck for a 
first glimpse of his beloved Dorinthia. At last he 
saw her coming, and he hated Tennyson for having 
written those lines in which Maud's lover celebrates 
her entrance into the garden where he lingered. Of 
no woman save Dorinthia should such lines have 
been written ; no man should have written them but 
himself And yet what lines could do justice to 
Dorinthia's beauty, to the grace of her movements, 
to the charm of her lifted eyes, raised to his in 
greeting, yet faintly timid? 

"Oh, Dorinthia," he said, "it has seemed hours 
since I came here to look for your coming. No, 
stay on that side of the gate and let me have a long 
look at you. You are a thousand times as lovely 
to-day as you were yesterday, and" — 

Dorinthia smiled, looked about her, and inter- 
rupted him. 

" But you could tell me that so much better in the 
wood, dear," she said. "One can't very well make 
love over a gate, you know." 

The gate was opened quickly; she passed through; 
in a moment they were in the protecting shade of 
the thick undergrowth, and Dorinthia's fears of being 
observed were relieved. She smiled complaisantly 
when Richard's arm stole about her waist. 

"So you do not refuse to let me make love to 
you, darling Dorinthia?" he said, looking into her 
-»yes. 

" But that was why we met, was it not ? " she said, 
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with a generous and bewitching air of surprised, 
interruption. 

Richard drew her to him and kissed her glowing 
cheek. 

" Oh, Dorinthia 1 " he exclaimed, " what a delight- 
ful mystery you are! Sometimes you seem so 
cold and reserved, and you have scarcely a word 
for me ; and at other times your sweetness is" — 

"But times differ so," said Dorinthia, giving him 
a shy glance out of her eye-corners. " You would 
not have me be sweet to you in the smoking-room 
of the Bear, would you ? You dear, silly boy, don't 
you see that things are so different when we are quite 
alone? And, by the bye, you are quite, quite sure 
that no one will know of my visit to you this afler- 
noon — quite sure ? " 

" Absolutely sure. For the next three hours, dear 
Dorinthia, we shall have all the world to ourselves. 
For every practical purpose there will be no one in 
it but you and me." 

Dorinthia sighed contentedly, and allowed herself 
to rest more trustfully in Richard's encircling arm. 
In this lover-like fashion they passed slowly along 
the winding paths of the wood, until Richard suddenly 
paused and said — 

"There!" 

Dorinthia looked in the direction indicated by the 
boy's outstretched hand. She found that they were 
standing on a slight knoll or eminence, from one side 
of which the pine trees had been cleared away in 
order to afford a view of the park beyond The land 
fell suddenly away from their feet, revealing a long. 
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undulating stretch of green turf, studded with clumps 
and coppices of beech, elm, and hawthorn, between 
which wound a narrow stream that glittered brightly 
in the light of the afternoon sun. In the distance 
rose the gables, turrets, and chimneys of the house 
— an ancient grey mass of architecture, which stood 
out clearly against a dark background of woods. 
Dorinthia gazed and was impressed ; she recognised 
with a quick, instinctive feeling that the scene which 
she thus beheld was significant of many things. She 
almost held her breath ; her eyes grew larger ; and 
Richard, watching her with some amusement, noticed 
that her lips parted slightly as if she meant to 
speak. 

" Well ? " he said questioningly. " What were you 
going to say just then, Dorinthia ? " 

" I don't remember that I was going to speak," 
she said. " If I seemed to be about to speak, it must 
have been because I looked astonished. Oh, what a 
lovely place it is ! and how proud you ought to be of 
it, Mr. Bulkeley ! — I mean, Dick. To think of being 
master of that house and all these beautiful woods I " 

" It is rather a jolly old place," answered Richard 
carelessly. "But come, Dorinthia, let us go on to 
the house. I've arranged everything perfectly — not 
a soul will see us." 

Dorinthia was pleased, and permitted him to see 
it They walked through the woods in high content 
with each other and their surroundings, Dorinthia's 
mind occupied with various practical considerations, 
Richard's attention fixed on the beauty of his 
companioa At length they came to the deep 
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shrubbery surrounding a wing of the house, and here 
Richard assumed all the airs of a conspirator, greatly 
to his own amusement, but somewhat to Dorinthia's 
dismay. Seizing her by the wrist he drew her along 
a dark pathway cut out from the shrubs, and con- 
ducted her to a little postern in the wall. There, 
with more pantomime of aflfected dread, he produced 
a key and fitted it to a rusty and squeaking lock. 
The door opened, revealing a narrow stairway, at the 
sight of which Dorinthia was alarmed. In obedience 
to Richard's commanding nod she advanced, to find 
the door shut behind her and the stairway in dark- 
ness. She uttered a slight scream, which died away 
as Richard's protecting hands fell upon her shoulders 
and gently urged her forward up the worn-out stairs. 
There was an odour of dust and decay about this 
entrance to the ancient mansion which she did not 
appreciate, and she was glad when the flapping of a 
heavy curtain against her outstretched hands warned 
her that the head of the staircase had been reached. 
She pushed it aside, and found herself in a vaulted 
stone chamber, lighted on three sides by high lancet 
windows. Richard dropped the curtain and made 
her a deep obeisance. 

"Welcome, fair lady, to Bulkeley," he said. " Our 
poor house is honoured by your presence." 

Dorinthia was wondering if she should ever enter 
the house by the great doorway, a glimpse of which 
she had obtained from the park. She was somewhat 
out of breath with her climb up the winding stairs, 
and pressed her hand to her heart as she stared 
about her. 
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•• Oh ! " she said at last, " I'm half afraid. Those 
dark stairs and these old stone walls are rather 
disconcerting. What is this place?" 

" This is one of the turret entrances to the picture 
gallery. The stairs have not been used for a hundred 
years, I should think, until to-day. They were used 
by lovers in the old days, but never by one who came 
in quest of one so fair as yourself. Come — do I not 
deserve some reward for such a pretty speech ? " 

"Foolish boy!" she said, giving him her cheek. 
" There ! So we are really in this grand old 
house ? " 

** Really we are. Now you shall see the pictures, 
Dorinthia, and then the books. Don't be disappointed 
with the pictures. This is not the National Gallery, 
nor a Royal Academy show." 

" But I have never seen either,*' 

" So much the better," said Richard, drawing aside 
another curtain. "There — behold my dead grand- 
fathers and grandmothers — a precious ugly-faced lot 
they are, and with about as much taste in dress as a 
scarecrow I " 

Dorinthia found herself in a long, high-roofed 
gallery, which seemed to run the whole length of the 
house. One side of it was pierced at frequent intervals 
by high narrow windows, the upper panes of which were 
emblazoned in rich tints, through which the light fell 
and made patches of shifting colour on the polished 
floor. Between each window stood huge cabinets 
heaped up with strange curiosities; along the wall 
opposite were pictures, great and small, in heavy 
gilt frames that had worn dull with time. There 
10 
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was a scent as of dead rose-leaves in the place ; it 
filled Dorinthia with a sense of profound peace and 
antiquity. She walked slowly forward, stepping on 
tiptoe as if she were in a church. 

"Funny old things, these family portraits, aren't 
they ? " said Richard, at her side. " I suppose a man 
ought to feel awfully proud of them, at least proud of 
coming of a stock that's bred these old chaps ; but I 
don't know. That thing does not matter so much 
nowadays.**. 

" Oh, but indeed it does I " said Dorintjiia. " You 
ought to be very proud indeed to think that all these 
great men belonged to your family. Dear me, what 
a lot of generals and admirals there have been of 
your name ! Why don't you go in for the army or 
the navy?*' 

" Don't care for either," answered Richard. " I 
care for nothing but you, dear Dorinthia. I say, isn't 
it jolly to be here all alone ? *' 

"Yes," said Dorinthia, disengaging her hand from 
his and looking about her with suspicious eyes, " it is ; 
but you*re quite sure that we are alone, aren't you ? " 

"As sure as sure can be. I've got the key of 
every door that admits to this wing of the house in 
my pocket, and the turret door's locked on the 
inside, too,** said Richard, with all the triumph of a 
schoolboy whose deep-laid plans have succeeded. 

"How dreadful if we should be caught!" said 
Dorinthia. " It would be quite like the old romances. 
But come, tell me all about the portraits ; I want to 
know the history of each.** 

During the next half-hour Richard played cicerone 
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to the best of his ability, and Dorinthia found herself 
rapidly becoming acquainted with the past history of 
the Bulkeley family. Presently she fell into a day- 
dream, wondering if she would ever attain the high 
state in which these great ladies with their frills and 
furbelows and farthingales had lived and died. If 
she did, would they paint her portrait and inscribe it 
with her name and age and put it in this long, silent 
gallery, to be stared at hundreds of years after her 
death? She tried to realise what precise value it 
had in the world's price - list, this dameship of 
Bulkeley and its appurtenances. It meant a title, 
and fine houses, lands and carriages, horses and dogs 
and luxuries, wealth and power — but was there any 
full enjoyment of life in it all? Dorinthia wanted 
riches and place, but there was something in her 
which cried out for even more than that. Something 
in the quietude that now wrapped her round, some- 
thing in the strange silence of the great house, 
frightened her, she could not tell why. What — 

"And that's about the lot," said Richard, with a 
yawn of obvious relief. " They're rather a dingy 
lot of pictures, aren't they? I've often said so to 
my father. I like something lighter — something like 
•The Derby Day,' you know, with some life in it. 
But these things are worth no end of money, you 
know. Look at that black old thing in the corner 
there — that's a Rembrandt — worth thousands of 
pounds 1 " 

" Just think ! " murmured Dorinthia. " And perhaps 
Rembrandt did not get many hundred pence for 
painting it. But where are we going now ? '* 
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" Into the library," answered Richard, unlocking a 
door. "That's rather jollier than the pictures. I 
prefer books to pictures at any time. Don't you? ** 

" Oh yes, indeed ! " Dorinthia answered. " There 
is so much more in a book, is there not? Ah, 
now, this is delightful ! I never saw so many books 
in my life before. There must be thousands of 
them." 

" Thirty thousand volumes altogether in these three 
rooms," answered Richard, with another yawn. " I 
don't know who ever reads them, unless my father 
wants to refer to something. I never read them — I 
have my own books in my own room." 

" Your own room ? Oh, I should like to see 
that ! " exclaimed Dorinthia. ** How nice to have a 
room of your own, where you can keep books and 
read and do just what you please. It must be 
lovely." 

"Well, you shall see it," said Richard. "We're 
going up there in a minute to have some tea." 

Dorinthia stared at him in surprise. 

" Oh, but I must not," she said. " It— it wouldn't 
be proper. Just think how strange it would appear 
if we were discovered ! " 

Richard burst into amused laughter. He put his 
arm round her shoulders and drew her towards 
him. 

" What a demure little puss you are, Dorinthia ! ** 
he said. "Of course you're going to have some 
tea — you're my guest, you know. Come along, 
let's go now — aren't you tired of staring at these 
books?* 
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Dorinthia sighed and gazed about her at the three 
great rooms which opened one from the other, reveal- 
ing case after case and row after row of volumes of 
every size. She took in the richness and luxury of 
the scene with a quick glance-^the easy-chairs, the 
elegantly appointed writing and reading tables, the 
thickness of the carpets, the cabinets filled with 
curiosities and knick-knacks — and she decided that 
it would be very pleasant to be mistress of so much 
ease and comfort She wondered what the rest of 
the house was like — she would rather have seen the 
drawing-rooms than the library. 

" I am never tired of books " she said. " But must 
I really go to your room ? You're quite sure nobody 
will know ? " 

"Quite surel" laughed Richard. He opened a 
door in the wall, and pointed to another flight of 
winding steps. "There's a modem secret passage 
for you," he said, motioning her to ascend. " It was 
made by my father so that he could get down to the 
library from his own rooms without going round by 
the great staircase. Narrow, isn't it ? There — let me 
unlock the door." 

He threw open a small door at the head of the 
staircase and ushered Dorinthia into a wide corridor, 
from which several doors opened. They seemed to 
her to walk quite a long distance along a thick, 
noiseless carpet before they came to a door, at 
which Richard paused while he felt for another 
key. 

" I've about fifty keys in my pocket this after- 
noon," he said laughingly. ** There you are. 
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Dorinthia — welcome to my own particular den. 
This is worth all the picture galleries and libraries 
in Europe ! " 

Dorinthia walked into the room and looked about 
her. She found herself in a medium-sized apart- 
ment, so fitted and furnished that no one could 
possibly have mistaken it for anything but the 
sitting-room of a very young man. There were low 
bookshelves against the walls, with pictures of a 
sporting nature over them in oak frames; the 
mantelpiece was a litter of photographs and odds 
and ends; a writing-table was covered with books, 
papers, gloves, dumb-bells, and tobacco pipes ; there 
was a gun-rack in one corner, a mixed assemblage of 
ancient cricket bats in another, and a collection of 
fishing-rods in a third. A fox's head, elaborately 
mounted, looked down from over the pier-glass on 
the mantelpiece ; and a stuffed badger, somewhat 
dusty, was placed in a threatening attitude behind a 
window-curtain. Dorinthia stared at this character- 
istic scene, and then began to laugh: it was plain 
that female hands were never at work there. 

"Don't you laugh at my room, Dorinthia," said 
Richard. " It's the only comfortable one in the 
place. There — now we're going to have some tea. 
I'm afraid I haven't provided a very gorgeous 
entertainment, but you see I had to ferret out all 
these things myself Can you make tea, Dorinthia ? 
ril have the kettle boiling in a second." 

Dorinthia now perceived that Richard had made 
elaborate preparations for her special benefit. He 
had apparently ransacked the cook's domain for such 
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light and dainty edibles as he thought fitting, and 
had laid them out on a little table before the fire, 
from whence a kettle poured forth a cloud of steam. 
Dorinthia thought this delightful ; she drew off her 
gloves, made the tea, and sat down in Richard's 
easiest chair to derive the fullest enjoyment from 
the impromptu entertainment. She had by this time 
not only lost all fear of being caught paying a 
clandestine visit to Bulkeley Park, but was quite in 
love with the danger of the thing. Her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes grew bright, and she laughed and 
chatted with right goodwill. 

In this pleasant fashion an hour passed away very 
rapidly, and Dorinthia suddenly recognised that she 
must go. Just as suddenly her mood seemed to 
change, and she sighed deeply. Richard took her 
hands in his, looking inquiringly at her. 

" What is it, Dorinthia ? " he said. ** You seem 
sad." 

She shook her head. 

« Oh— if s all been so delightful ! " she said. " I've 
enjoyed it so much, Dick — and it's over. And, Dick 
— we must never do this again. It isn't right, I'm 
sure. I ought not to have come." 

" Dorinthia ! When you've been with me ? " 

"Yes — but that's just it I ought not to be 
with you — I mustn't be with you! Oh dear, it's 
hard ! " 

The lad's arms were round her by that time, and 
he was looking gravely and yet eagerly into her half- 
averted, troubled face. He drew her closer to him, 
overcoming her resistance. 
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" But, Dorinthia dearest, I love you — I want you 
to be my wife. Say you will, dear — come ! " 

Dorinthia began to weep. She permitted Richard 
to draw her head down to his shoulder, and there 
she wept quietly, until at last she half-pushed him 
away and drew herself up while she dried her 
eyes. 

" You mustn't talk like that," she said. ** You know 
it's no good, though I do love you, Dick — ^yes, with 
all my heart I— oh, Dick ! " 

" What do I care for anything, now that I know 
that ? " he cried, possessing himself of her again, and 
kissing her passionately. "Don't you know that 
you've been all the world to me, darling, ever since 
I first saw you ? " 

"Yes — but, Dick dear, your father would never 
consent to me, and I'm too proud to cause any 
dissension or — or to be looked down upon. My 
father was a gentleman, too, though he was very 
poor," said Dorinthia, with calm pride. 

** Hush 1 " said Dick, patting her dark hair as 
though he had been a parent instead of a lover. 
"Never mind anything now except that we love 
each other, dear. Promise me you'll marry me, 
Dorinthia, some day, and we'll find out a way." 

" But how ? It's impossible, Dick ! We must 
forget each other — at least," said Dorinthia, weeping 
again, " I mean that you must forget me, dear." 

" I'll be shot if I ever do 1 " said Dick, full of 
indignation. "No— never! Come, darling, promise 
me and leave the rest Something's sure to tiu'n up 
in time." 
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Dorinthia hesitated. 

« If_if »_ she said diffidently 

"Yes?" 

*' If you'll keep it quite secret," she said. *You 
will, won't you, Dick ? " 

" We shall have to," he murmured. " There's no 
choice." 

"Then 'Yes,' darling," said Dorinthia, "I will. 
But oh, Dick, you will be very careful, won't you ? 
I know it will be hard for both of us. Sometimes 
we shall have to meet when others are by, and seem 
not to care. You won't be cross with me, dear> if I 
seem cold at those times ? " 

" N — no, dear," said Dick, with a wry face. 

" Because, you know, we shan't really mean it 
And, of course, we shall meet sometimes — and you 
can write to me, can't you, Dick, and I to you ? " 

"Yes, indeed," said Dick promptly. "We'll 
manage to exchange our letters, somehow. Oh, 
Dorinthia, you're sure you love me ? " 

" Of course I do 1 How could I help it? But you 
— are you sure you love me, Dick ? Ah, I'm afraid 
you'll change and forget me ! " 

" Never ! " said Dick solemnly. He suddenly put 
his hand in his pocket and brought out a ring. 
"Look here," he said shyly, "give me your hand, 
dear." 

Dorinthia caught the gleam of diamonds. Her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

" You darling 1 " she said, contemplating this token 
of her contract. " But I daren't wear it there, Dick. 
I'll put it on a piece of ribbon and wear it round my 
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neck — next to my heart, dear. There — let me kiss 
you for it" 

Dick strained her, blushing and panting, to his 
breast 

" Oh, Dorinthia I " he said, " what a sweet, sweet 
wife you will make l" 



CHAPTER XIII 

STRANGE COINCIDENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN 
THE BROTHERS TRIPPETT 

ON the day after Dorinthia's clandestine visit 
to Bulkeley Park, John and James Trippett 
were mutually miserable. They rose at an early 
hour and broke their fast in company ere they 
separated for the day. It was market-day at 
Cornchester, and James was going there to sell 
some cattle ; John was to occupy himself in hedg- 
ing, down in the low fields. James could not avoid 
wondering whether his brother would bring the 
hedging to a sudden conclusion at an unreasonable 
hour of the day and set off to Savilford with some 
excuse for calling at the Bear. There had been 
many instances of this strange conduct during the 
past few weeks, and James was growing increasingly 
suspicious and uneasy. But while he thought of 
these things, John's mind was similarly occupied. 
James was to ride to Cornchester on the pony ; his 
business would be over by two o'clock in the after- 
noon: what was there to prevent him from riding 
homewards by way of Savilford and spending an 
hour in the parlour of the Bear? The diought was 

165 
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unpalatable to John, just as the other thought was 
distasteful to James. Thus neither enjoyed his meal, 
and both were somewhat surly when it was over. 

" I expect you'll be seein' to yon hedge down i' t' 
low fields?" said James as he made himself ready 
for his journey to market. " It's wanted doin' pretty 
bad this last week or two." 

" Ay," responded John, " I reckon I shall be at 
it all t' day — it's a longish job." 

"I wor goin' to say," said James, "'at if I wor 
you I shouldn't let nowt brek' me offen it Mestur 
Smith wor on to me abaht it t' other day — he's afraid 
on our sheep gettin' into his land." 

"There's nowt to brek' me off," answered John 
surlily. '' I shall tak' mi dinner wi' me an' mak' a 
whole-day job on it" 

"I thowt happen there'd be summat to go into 
Savilford for," said James. 

John made no reply. It seemed to him that the 
remark was scarcely fair, and certainly inappropriate. 

"If there should be," said James significantly, 
"you needn't bother about it — I'm goin' through 
Savilford mysen to-morrow mornin*, an' I can tak' 
owt 'at wants takin'." 

** There's nowt 'at I know about," said John. He 
paused a moment, and then said, " If there wor I 
should tak' it mysen." 

James sighed deeply. He knew that they were 
on the verge of a difference, if not a quarrel. But it 
was already time for him to set out on his twelve- 
miles' ride, and he therefore left the house, saddled 
his pony and rode away, while John, picking up his 
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bill-hook and hedging-gloves, set off at a leisurely 
pace for the low fields. 

It was a perfect spring morning into which James 
rode from the little farmstead, and at any other time 
his rustic heart would have lightened at the sight of 
the smiling land and the singing of the linnets and 
thrushes in the surrounding woods. He and John 
had lived such lonely lives in this deserted comer 
of the wapentake, that nature, all unknown to them- 
selves, had laid her hand upon them and made herself 
their mistress. Neither of them knew how the spirits 
of the earth and sky had entered into their being 
nor could they have explained why they were 
always more or less melancholy when the day was 
dull, and light-hearted when the sun smiled. These 
things they simply felt, without attempting to explain 
them ; nevertheless, James wondered why the fine 
morning had no effect on his low spirits and de- 
spondent frame of mind. He had been conscious 
for some weeks that he was not himself; he knew 
that some strange, mysterious change had come 
over him. Things were not as they used to be. 
He no longer experienced any pleasure in anything, 
not even in the things that used to please him 
most The mild excitement of Cornchester or 
Sicaster market-days seemed flat and stale; the 
glass of whisky and pipe of tobacco in the Brown 
Cow or the White Horse no longer soothed ; the 
evening rest, with John stretching his legs across the 
hearth, was no longer welcome. Peace and content- 
ment had departed out of James's heart when love 
entered into its hitherto virgin fastnesses. 
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On an ordinary occasion James would have 
occupied himself during his ride to Cornchester 
with abstruse speculations and reckonings on the 
probable price of cattle. He was distinguished 
amongst the smaller farmers and dealers of the 
neighbourhood for his keenness as a business man, 
and his usual subjects of thought were of a purely 
pecuniary nature. Lately, however, he had dis- 
covered, much to his alarm, that he could no 
longer think of the old fascinating subjects. He 
thought of nothing but Dorinthia. His thoughts 
were with her as he went about the land, or as he 
ate his food in the farmhouse; her face came 
between him and the beast he was pricing or the 
pig he was selling ; do what he would, he could not 
drive it away. 

James was a practical man; he suddenly drew 
rein, and smacked his broad palm hard upon the 
round of his thigh. 

"Deng it all!" he exclaimed. "It weern't do — 
it weern't do at all; somehow or other it mun be 
ended. Til ha' no more on't, I'll away an' ax t' lass 
to tak* me; an' if shoo will, shoo will, an' if shoo 
weern't, shoo weern't — an' soa theer's all about it." 

He shook up the pony's reins and rode forward 
in a more contented state of mind. But suddenly 
the thought of his brother flashed across him, and the 
contentment gave place to more perturbation and 
searching of heart. 

"I misdoubt 'at our John's setten* his heart on 
t' same quarter, as t' sayin' goes," sighed James. 
" He's alius makin' excuses to get ower to Savilford, 
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an' it's for nowt but to see her. Eh, dear — they gi' 
'casion for a deal o' bother, does t' wimmen I How- 
sumiver, we can't both on us hev' her, an' I've as good 
a reight as him. An' as they reckon 'at all's fair i' 
love an' war I'll tak' time bi t* forelock, an' as 
soon as I've done mi business I'll away to Savilford 
an' hev' it out wi' her. There's nowt like hevin' a 
reight understannin' abaht things." 

Having thus screwed his courage to the sticking 
point, James rode boldly forward. He was glad 
that he had arrayed himself in his best suit ; usually 
he went to market in his second best, but something 
had impelled him that morning to avail himself of 
the best resources of his wardrobe. He resolved to 
purchase a new necktie in Comchester. and to have 
his boots polished before leaving for Savilford ; and, in 
addition to his thoughts of this expense, he nourished 
others of buying a present for Dorinthia — a bright- 
coloured ribbon, a bottle of scent, or a handkerchief 
with D in the comer, such as he had often seen in 
the shop windows. It appeared to him that his 
best clothes and new necktie, and a small present, 
would do much to further his suit. 

While James was trotting his pony towards Corn- 
Chester to the accompaniment of these thoughts, 
John was walking slowly across the land in the 
direction of the low fields. Spring was busy all 
about him, but John heeded it no more than his 
brother. The peewits were calling " willuk-a-wai " 
over the coarse grass of the marshy meadows, and 
live things were sunning themselves on the surface 
of the water-dykes by which be strode, but John 
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took no notice of either: his hedging-gloves were 
tucked under one arm, his bill-hook under the other, 
his hands were thrust deep into the pockets of his 
trousers, and he walked with bent head looking at 
the ground. His face was moody, and his eyes were 
full of a vague resentment. As he walked he muttered 
to himself — 

** I've as much reight," he murmured, his eyes fixed 
on the track at his feet, " to go into Savilford as he 
has. I know what it wor 'at he meant — he thowt I 
should happen mak' it i' mi way to see her. An' I've 
as much reight as he has to do that, an' all. I 
seed her as soon as he did, an' Fve just as much 
reight to mak' up to her. Til let him see it, too^ 
he's none goin' to hev' all his own way about it" 

At this point, in getting over a fence, John 
suddenly became conscious of the fact that he had 
forgotten to bring his dinner out with him. He had 
made it ready and placed it in a small basket in 
readiness for starting out, but the short colloquy 
with James had driven it out of his mind. He 
scratched his head in perplexity for a few moments, 
then his face brightened, and he walked forward at 
a quicker pace. 

" Now then, I shall hev^ to go back at noon ! " he 
exclaimed. " Fm noan goin* wi'out dinner for 
nobody. An' when I've had mi dinner I'll clean 
mysen an' away to t' Bear an' hev' it out wi' her. 
Shoo's as likely to tak' me as shoo is to tak'our 
James ; an* I don't see no reason why I shouldn't 
speyk t' first if I get t' chance. All's fair i' love an' 
war, as t' owd sayin' goes. Gow, but he'd be a bit 
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capped if he fun' out when he corned home 'at Td 
settled to get wed!" 

This thought proved so pleasing to John that it 
put him in high good-humour for the rest of the 
morning, and he worked away at his hedging with 
an unusual zest Now and then he chuckled to 
himself, and once or twice he burst into snatches of 
song. Once or twice, too, the snatches of song and 
the chuckling died away with strange abruptness, for 
into his mental vision glided the image of Dorinthia, 
cold and stately, as he had seen her more than once. 
It was not easy to speak of tender matters to so 
self-possessed a young person, especially when one 
was not blessed with the gift of a ready tongue. 
But John's courage returned when he thought of 
his stability : it was not every day, he said to himself, 
that a young woman got the chance of a husband as 
well-off as he was. Then he suddenly remembered 
that James was just as well-off, and that therefore 
their joint and several values were reduced by fifty 
per cent., and this thought grieved him until he 
reflected .that Dorinthia could not possibly marry 
both of them. 

"T' thing is," said John, making decisive play 
with the bill-hook, " t' thing is to be first i' t' field, 
I'll away to t' Bear as soon as I've hed mi dinner." 

At noon he journeyed homeward, going thither 
with much quicker steps than those he had taken in 
the morning. He ate his dinner with some relish, 
for was he not stealing a march on James, and 
might he not have some news for the latter on 
his return which would make him open his eyes? 
II 
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Further, he drank a pint of ale with his food, and 
became more of a man because of it He waited 
half an hour over his pipe, sitting by the hearth as 
he smoked, in order to meditate at ease on the 
address which he proposed to deliver to Dorinthia. 
At last he rose, knocked out the ashes, and realised 
that the serious business of the day must now be 
attended to. For another half-hour he washed and 
splashed, and plastered his hair with oil, and brushed 
his clothes, and was anxiously uncertain about his 
necktie. At last he locked the house door behind 
him and set out, painfully conscious of his finery, 
and troubled lest anybody should meet him on the 
way. He knew that he had no business to be 
dressed up in that fashion at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. For a moment he hesitated ; the thought 
of Dorinthia drove him suddenly forward. 

Nicodemus Thatto was coming along the road 
with a load of coal : he stopped and stared at John 
in surprise. 

"Is there aught goin' forward, like?" inquired 
Nicodemus, his eyes fixed on the glare of John's 
necktie. ** It's not oft 'at one sees you goin' towards 
our way at this time, an' dressed up i' your best" 

" Nay, it's not," answered John. " Nobbut a bit o' 
business 'at I hev', like, i' Sicaster." 

" Well, of course, when one's doin' business one 
hes a right to look smart. But when I saw you in 
your purple an' fine linen, so to speak, I began to 
study in mi mind whether there was some merry- 
makin' in t' neighbourhood." 

"Not 'at I know on," said John. "Well, I mun 
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be gettin* on — I'm a bit pressed for time," and he 
removed himself from the steady stare of the carrier's 
eyes. Nicodemus watched him for a few moments 
before he bade his horse proceed ; he had lived too 
long in the world to believe that mere business had 
made John Trippett put on his best necktie. He 
shook his head at last and drove forward, still 
quietly meditating on this strange occurrence. 

It chanced that Dorinthia was alone in the 
smoking-room of the Bear that afternoon, and that 
from sheer idleness she strolled over to the bar 
window and looked out upon the street Now, the 
bar window had an advantage over other windows 
in the fact that it was built out of the corner of 
the room, and therefore afforded a clear sweep of 
two roads, which approached each other from opposite 
directions and met at an irregular angle immediately 
in front of the inn. One of these roads led from 
Comchester, the other from Kirkmiston. Dorinthia 
looked down the Kirkmiston road first. She saw 
John Trippett approaching, and her attention was 
immediately attracted by his appearance. She 
noticed various unusual things: first, that he wore 
his Sunday clothes ; second, that he was walking 
towards the cross-road very slowly; third, that he 
was obviously ill-at-ease. When he was so near to 
the inn that she could by opening the window have 
spoken to him, John paused and spoke to an old man 
who lounged against the door of his cottage. Some- 
thing in the action made Dorinthia believe that he 
did this, not because he wished to hold converse 
witli the man, but rather from a desire to waste time. 
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Watching him closely from behind the window 
curtain, she perceived that he began to take furtive 
glances in the direction of the inn. It suddenly 
flashed upon her that his object in coming into the 
village at that hour of the day, and in his best clothes, 
was to ask her to marry him. She stepped away 
from the window in some confusion, and, as she 
turned, her astonished eyes caught sight of James 
Trippett, whose pony was already within a few yards 
of the inn door. Dorinthia stood open-mouthed and 
rooted to the spot On one side of the window, was 
John ; on the other was James : both were evidently 
unconscious of each other's near proximity. The 
situation was strange and embarrassing to one whose 
intellect was quick to take its significance in at a 
glance. 

Dorinthia made a sudden swift inspection of James 
Trippett's outward appearance. He, too, was arrayed 
in his best clothes, and he had bought a new tie, the 
colour of which was striking enough to attract 
attention at a hundred yards' distance. Also he 
wore a pair of new gloves of a bright lavender hue, 
and his pocket-handkerchief stuck out of his breast- 
pocket in a conspicuous triangle. He dismounted 
from his pony, tied up the bridle to a ring in the 
wall, and turned towards the door of the inn. At 
that moment John came round the corner, and the 
two brothers met face to face. 

With a sudden inspiration Dorinthia perceived the 
meaning of this strange encounter. She glanced at 
the windows ; they were shut ; but she knew that in 
the little box-room upstairs, and exactly over th^ 
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front door, there was one open, and on the instant 
she had darted out through the bar and the kitchen 
and up the stairs. The blind was drawn in the box- 
room window to keep out the sun; she crushed 
herself against it and strained her ears for the sound 
of voices from the road beneath. 

James's voice came to her first Dorinthia wished 
she could see his face; there was a new note of 
ironical displeasure in the words that fell upon her 
eager ears. 

"... an' t' hedgin' wor goin' to tak' all t* day," 
James was saying. " Howiver, it seems I wor mis- 
ta'en. Happen you've summat to do 'at t' black- 
smith's or t' joiner's?" 

There was a slight pause ; then John answered, 
with a certain amount of resentment and defiance in 
his voice — 

" I've nowt to do at eyther, an' I've as much reight 
to be i' t' place as you hev'. I thowt 'at you wor 
supposed to be at Cornchester, but it seems 'at I wor 
mista'en." 

" It's as gain a road this way fro' Cornchester as t* 
other way," said James. 

" Nay, it isn't," retorted John ; " not bi three mile ; 
an' you know 'at it isn't — so theer. An' if it wor 
as gain, what wor you gettin* off t* pony at t* door 
theer for?" 

"I wor nobbut tumin' in for a glass o' ale," 
answered James, somewhat feebly. 

"An* that's what I wor doin', an' all," said John. 
His voice rose, and Dorinthia fancied that she 
detected traces of anger in it. " An' I've as much 
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reight to turn in to t' Bear an' tak' a glass o' ale as 
thou hes ! " he said, dropping into a more familiar 
form of colloquialism. ** What reight hes thou onny 
more nor me, eh ? " 

" It wor i' mi way home," answered James. 

" An* it wor i' mi way wheer I wor goinV assented 
John. " I lay thou thowt I should stick to t' hedgin' 
all t' day an' leave thee to carry on as thou liked. 
But I'm mi own maister, an' I'm none so soft as 
thou seems to think — ^so now then ! An' I can tell 
thee what thou wor callin' here for — ^thou wor comin' 
to see t* lass." 

" An' what if I wor ? " said James. « What if I 
wor? I've as much reight as thou hes, an' happen a 
bit more." 

" Noa, thou hesn't I've as much reight as thee. I 
shall come to see her wheniver I like, wi'out axin' 
thy leave." 

" An' I shall come an' see her wi'out axin' thy leave." 

Here were all the elements for a great difference of 
opinion, probably of a resort to force, and Dorinthia 
waited with bated breath for the next development 
A deadly silence had followed James's last words, and 
it seemed to her that it was charged with that awful 
significance which heralds a battle. She conjured up 
a vision of the two brothers standing at the inn door, 
confronting each other with defiant faces, each burst- 
ing with anger, each full of the blind, unreasoning 
hatred which is born of jealousy. She would have 
given much to see them, but it was something to 
hear ; she was only anxious that no one should inter- 
rupt the war of words. 
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Dorinthia, however, was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The silence continued for a while, and then 
James said, as with an effort — 

" It seems 'at it'll be necessary for you an' me to 
hev' a bit o' quiet talk. I don't know 'at there's onny 
'casion for us to talk in a public place like this. If 
it's agreeable to you we'll walk up t' road for a 
piece." 

" Owt's agreeable to me," answered John. 

Then there came a sound as of the jingling of a 
chain, and Dorinthia knew that James was unfasten- 
ing his pony from the ring in the wall. She heard 
further sounds of retreating footsteps. When these 
had died away she realised that there was nothing to 
linger in the box-room for — the little comedy that 
had threatened to develop into a tragedy was over. 
She went downstairs, feeling like a child who has 
been taken to an exciting play and who must needs 
leave before the climax is presented. From the low 
window in the smoking - room she looked up the 
Cornchester road, and saw the two brothers pacing 
along side by side, James leading his pony by the 
bridle. At the bend of the road they paused, and 
Dorinthia watched them for a long time as they 
stood there, evidently in serious debate. At last a 
customer came in, and she was obliged to attend to 
his wants. It was some little time before the smoking- 
room was empty again ; when she had it to herself, 
Dorinthia went to the window and looked forth once 
more. She instantly started back and hid herself 
behind the curtains. What she had seen made her 
anxious to remain hidden from view* 
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The brothers were coming back along the road, and 
the pony marched between them. Their faces were 
calm, and even serene, and Dorinthia fancied that 
there was something like an expression of satisfaction 
on each. They walked past the inn, still in friendly 
converse, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
and turned down the road leading to their farmstead. 
She saw them pause in front of Thatto's little shop, 
and John disappeared into its dark doorway while 
James waited outside. Presently he emerged with a 
small parcel done up in whitey-brown paper. Then 
the brothers and the pony tesumed their onward 
march and were lost to view. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ADVANTAGE OF POSSESSING A COMPLETE 

LETTER-WRITER 

WHEN James and John walked away together 
from the front door of the Bear, they followed 
the Comchester road until they came to the end of 
Lancelot Swain's orchard, where they paused as by 
mutual consent, and looked into each other's faces. 
James rested his arms upon the pony's saddle, and 
seemed to be thinking deeply on the matter in 
question ; John, after the first exchange of looks 
with James, took out his pipe and tobacco and began 
to smoke stolidly. At last James lifted his head, 
with a comprehensive glance at the immediate 
surroundings of this critical episode. 

" Appeerently," he said, " it is necessary 'at you an' 
me should understand each other. It's a bad thing 
to hev' disagreements in a fam'ly, an' all t' more so 
when t' fam'ly's a small 'un, as i' our case." 

John nodded his head. 

" We've lived together i' peace for a many years," 
continued James. "An' I don't see no 'casion why 
we should fall out ovver — ower a young woman," 

" No 'casion at all " said John. 
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James looked at his brother curiously, as if he had 
never seen him before, and did not at first exactly 
understand what manner of animal he was. 

"I understand," he b^an, carefully choosing the 
words that seemed best, "I understand *at youVe 
takken a fancy, as the sayin' is, to this here young 
woman at t' Bear? " 

**I aim at weddin' wi' her," said John stoutly. 
"I've niver aimed at nowt else since t* night shoo 
come here." 

James sighed. 

" That's unfortunat'," he said. " Varry unfortunat*, 
'cause I aim at weddin' her mysen. I doan't know," 
he continued, scratching his head, reflectively, " I 
doan't know 'at I iver heard o' such a case afore, 
tho' it's varry like there's been more nor one." 

" Like enow," assented John, 

James fell on silence. John evidently regarded 
him as chief speaker in this eventful conference, and 
was himself inclined to maintain a dignified reserve. 
The smoke curled from his pipe in composed and 
regular puffs ; his face betokened attention to what- 
ever James might say, but no eagerness to join 
unduly in the debate. James perceived this, and 
sought inspiration from the scene before him. His 
wandering eyes at last encountered the Bear, rising 
solid and four-square at the corner of the cross- 
roads. He thought of Dorinthia, fair and gracious, 
serving pints of ale and drops of something 
short in the bar, and his silence melted to a deep 
sigh. 

*' There's one thing 'at is certain/' he said, with a 
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tone of profound conviction, "an* that is *at we can't 
both on us hev t' lass." 

John nodded his head. 

"I expect that is so/* he answered. "I niver 
thowt owt else." 

James stroked the pony's neck abstractedly. 

"Why then," he said, with a sudden desperation, 
"t* real question 'at we hev' to settle is — which on us 
is to hev' her ? " 

John's pipe was smoked out He refilled and 
relighted it with great deliberation before he deigned 
to reply to his brother's last remark. 

" I expect that's so, an' all," he answered at last. 
" What I hev' to say is — I've as much reight to her 
as thou hes." 

" I'm agreeable to that," said James. " For t' sake 
o' argyment we'll say 'at thou hes. But then, 
on t* other hand, I've as much reight to her as 
thee." 

" Humph 1" said John. It was evident that his 
own proposition, transferred to James, was not so 
agreeable to him as when left in his own keeping 
for his own use. 

"Well — what are we bahn to do?" asked James. 
" We shall hev' to do summat — ^we can't do nowt." 

" I'm bahn to ax her to wed wi' me," replied John, 
with determined voice and air. " I've a reight to do 
it, an' I'm bahn to do it" 

" r that case," said James, " I shall do t* same." 

•*Then," remarked John, "there's noa more to be 
said. We mun as well separate an' get on wi' t* 
business.'' 
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He seemed inclined to move off in the direction ol 
the Bear, but James suddenly spoke again — 

" Stop a bit — I've another word 'at you mun hear. 
Hev* you iver considered," said James, "'at t* farm 
belongs to t' two on us, i' equal shares, an' 'at if one 
on us weds t* other '11 hev' to mak' new arrangements ? 
T* house isn't big enough for a wed man an' — an' 
his fam'ly encumbrances, as they call it, an' another 
man, an' all." 

John's face grew gloomy, and his forehead worked 
itself into troubled lines. He had no mind to say 
good-bye to the old house, which had sheltered him 
from the time of his birth, and, after all, it was pos- 
sible that Dorinthia might prefer James to himself. 
He began to pull at his pipe with short, sharp gasps, 
and James's observant eyes saw an advantage, and 
took it. 

" Whichiver on us she tak's," he said, "t* other H 
hev' to clear out o' t' owd place — we mun understand 
that clearly. It wo'dn't be what they call proper 'at 
when two brothers hes been i' love wi' t' same 
woman, an' one on 'em weds her, 'at t' other should 
live i' t* house wi' 'em efter they're wed." 

"No," said John, "no— I expect it wo'dn't" He 
scratched his head and rubbed one foot into the loose 
soil by the roadside, as if to disinter some earthly 
solution of the problem. A brilliant idea suddenly 
struck him. He looked up at James with a smile of 
almost malicious satisfaction. "How do'sta know," 
he said, " how do'sta know 'at shoo'd tak' eyther on 
us?" 

James started as though he bad been shot He 
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stared at John with a sudden inquisitiveness, and 
from him his gaze turned sharply to the Bear, as if 
it would pierce the walls and question Dorinthia with 
a look. 

"What do'sta mean?'* he inquired anxiously. 
" Hes ta heerd owt ? Is theer somebody else efter 
t' lass ? " 

John saw his chance of taking part in the debate 
with effect. He assumed an air of mystery and 
importance, and nodded his head to emphasise all 
that he said. 

" Niver mind what IVe heerd," he answered. ** It's 
not likely *at a fine-made wench like yon should go 
wi*out admirers, as they call 'em. I've alius said 'at 
shoo'd hev' a deal o' followers — shoo's t' finest lass i' 
these parts, an' 'at's saying a goodish deal. An' 
then a barmaid's a deal o' chances 'at other lasses 
doesn't get There's them 'at's alius comin' in to t' 
house " — 

"Thou's heerd summat particular," said James 
suspiciously. 

" Niver mind — I nobbut said, how did ta know 'at 
shoo'd tak' ey ther me or thee ? " 

James opened his mouth to reply, but found no 
words wherewith to express his feelings. He stared 
blankly at John for some little time, until a sudden 
idea came to him. 

" Tell thee what, lad ! • Let's both on us ax her," 
he said. "We wor t' first to welcome her into t' 
place, an' we'm noan badly off as things goes 
nowadays. I could like to wed t' lass mysen, but I'd 
reyther see thee wed her nor onny other. What dost 
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say if we gi' her t' choice on us, an* let her tak' which 
shoo favours t* moast — what ? " 

John considered this remarkable offer for some 
minutes before replying to it. He was trying to 
think whether Dorinthia had ever shown more 
preference for James's society than for his, and if she 
was likely to esteem James more attractive in personal 
appearance than himself. On reflection he decided 
that he was just as good-looking as James, and that 
Dorinthia had always shown herself as gracious to 
one as to the other. Therefore — 

"I'm agreeable," said John. "Start fair an' no 
favour — that's what I say. How mun we do it, an' 
mun we go call on her now an' tell her how it is wi* 
us, like?" 

James stroked his chin, thinking deeply* 

" It 'ud be a bit awk'ard-like for us to go an' put 
t* question to her plump out," he said at last. " Tell 
thee what, let's do it as t' quality does it" 

" How's that ? " asked John. 

" Why, by writin' a letter. T' quality alius writes 
letters when there's owt o' that sort on t' road — it's 
not polite, as they call it, to talk straight out about 
things like them. Let's write t' lass a letter fro' t' 
two on us, an' leave her to mak' her choice." 

" It's none a bad notion," answered John, having 
deliberated a moment. "But we'm neyther on us 
very good scholars, an' happen we shan't be able to 
express wer feelin's, like, i* t' reight way." 

"Itll go hard wi' us if we can't," said James, 
" Come now, thou can write a good fist, an' we can 
put wer heads together over t' job. An' we can get 
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a bit o' pooitry out o' some of them owd books T t' 
cupboard, an' put it in — lasses alius likes a bit o' 
pooitry i' their love-letters." 

"Reight/* said John. "Then we mun away to 
Nicodemus's shop an' buy some notepaper, for we 
ha* none i' t' house. Come on." 

Thus restored to friendship, amity, and brotherly 
love, and strong in the sense of a common cause, 
James and John retraced their steps along the high- 
way, and turned once more into the village street. 
With a mutual sense of delicacy neither glanced at 
the windows of the Bear. James thought it might 
not be pleasing to John if he looked in that direction ; 
John considered it part of the compact just agreed to, 
that he should for that time keep his eyes turned 
from the casket which enshrined his jewel. Therefore 
they looked neither to right nor left until they reached 
Nicodemus Thatto's little shop, where they purchased 
a supply of stationery. On their homeward march 
each thought deeply over the phrasing of the letter 
they meant to write, and thus there was no further 
conversation between them at that time. 

It was highly characteristic of the brothers that so 
soon as a common enemy came into view they forgot 
their own differences and rivalry, and united in 
defence of their mutual interests. As soon as James 
heard that John had some suspicion of the existence 
of other aspirants to Dorinthia's hand, his jealousy of 
his brother vanished and gave way to a strong family 
feeling. It might be that Dorinthia would prefer 
John to him, but that would be preferable to seeing 
her take some other man in preference to either of 
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them. Into the family she must come, somehow; if 
not through himself, then through John. So eager 
was he in the matter that he proposed to John that 
they should set to work on the letter as soon as they 
got home. It might, he said, be a longish job, and 
as the postman passed at six, and it was then three, 
they ought to get at it at once. John agreed ; where- 
upon each brother took ofT his coat, turned up his 
shirt sleeves, and took a seat at the table, where John 
had already laid out the notepaper, a bottle of ink, 
and two pens. 

"Now then," said John, "how mun we begin 
it?" 

James scratched his head with both hands. 

"Nay," he said, "denged if I know! It's a 
diflliculter business nor I thowt on, when you come 
to tackle it. Let's think a bit" 

After a time John said, "There's varry offens 
letters i' t' papers i' them breach o' promise cases, as 
they call 'em. We might happen get a notion out 
o* them. There's a lot o* owd newspapers i' t' cup- 
board theer — thou might get *em out an' see if thou 
can fin' owt 'at seems suitable to t' 'casion." 

" It's noan a bad idea, neyther," assented James. 
He rose from his meditative position and went over 
to the cupboard, from the lower shelves of which he 
extracted a large bundle of ancient and modern local 
newspapers. He flung these across to John. " I mun 
as weel get t' pooitry book out while I'm at it," 
he said, running his eye over a shelf of faded volumes. 
" Theer's nowt like a verse or two o' pooitry for 
5oftenin' a lass's heart, so they say. Wheer is it, 
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now? — it wor a book wi' a green back an' a lot o* 
fancy work on it : * Gems from the Pooits/ or summat, 
they called it Hello ! — ^why, here's summat 'at might 
happen be o' use. Sitha, John — *The Complete 
Letter-Writer.' " 

He held up a small volume, at which John gazed 
respectfully. 

"It wor mi mother's book, wor that theer," said 
John, nodding his head. "Shoo bowt it at Com- 
chester Fair — I wor wi* her at t' time. I should 
think there owt to be summat i* that." 

" We'll hev* a look, onnyway," said James, sitting 
down at the table with his prize, and turning the 
leaves over slowly. " Let's see, now — ay, why, here's 
t'varry thing — 'Letter from a Young Gentleman 
proposing Marriage to a Young Lady.' That's just 
what we want" 

John came round the table and leaned over his 
brother's shoulder. Together they read the formal 
epistle of the accommodating book. Its ornate 
sentences filled them with a pleasurable awe. 

" I think that's t' varry thing," said James. " An* 
thou sees it's gotten a line o' pooitry in it What 
do'sta say if we send that ? " 

" But then, thou sees," objected John, " it's nobbut 
for one — it isn't for two. Is there nowt i' t' book 
wheer two gentlemen's writin' to a young lady ? " 

" I'm afraid not," said James ruefully, " Him 'at 
wrote this book doesn't seem to ha' seen onny 'casion 
for owt o' that sort No— theer's nowt like that." 

" Tell thee what," exclaimed John, " let's both on 
us copy that theer letter out, each for hissen, an' 
12 
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then we can send 'em i' t' same envelope. How 
would that be?" 

James considered this proposal carefully. It seemed 
to him fair and just, and he was about to acquiesce 
in it when it suddenly occurred to him that John 
was a very much better hand at penmanship than 
himself His face clouded over. 

"Why, thou sees," he said, "thou's a deal better 
writer nor me." 

"None so much as all that," answered John. 
" An', besides, it's not t' writin' 'at does it — it's what 
t' writin' says." 

" Well," said James doubtfully, " happen it's t' best 
way — we shall both say t' same thing, cert'n'y. Gi' 
us some paper, an' let's mak' a start." 

The model letter, which they now proceeded to 
copy, was rather long, and by the time they had 
finished they were as tired as if they had been 
ploughing all day. Nevertheless, it was a fatigue 
sweetened by triumph, for the two copies looked 
very well, and were destitute of either blot or mistake. 
James, regarding his with eyes of admiration, was 
struck by a new idea. 

" Tell thee what," he said, " let's stick on at t' end 
summat about callin' on her to-morrow for an answer. 
Summat like * J. T. will wait upon you on Tuesday 
afternoon,' — ^same as they put on t' business cards. 
Then we can walk up to-morrow an' hear what shoo 
hes to say to us ? " 

"Reight," answered John. "But we mun go 
together, thou knows." 

" To be sure," said James, " That'3 i' f bargain." 
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The letters were accordingly completed, enclosed 
in one envelope, and addressed to Miss Annwell, at 
the Bear Inn, Savilford, and the brothers walked 
across the field to deliver the precious package to 
the postman. They returned home to prepare their 
supper, with a feeling that they had richly earned it. 
The evening was spent in their usual fashion, and 
they eventually retired to bed, feeling much more 
satisfied in mind than for some time past. 

When Dorinthia received her letter next morning 
she immediately came to the conclusion that it was 
a missive of some importance — there was so much 
painstaking, made evident in the handwriting of the 
address on the envelope, so much significance in the 
dab of red sealing-wax which secured the flap. She 
opened it slowly, drew out the carefully folded sheets 
of letter-paper, and looked at the signatures with 
speculative eyes. Then she sat down and read each 
sheet through deliberately, weighing every word and 
sentence. Most women would have screamed with 
laughter at the bare notion of receiving two offers of 
marriage in one envelope, couched in identical terms, 
and coming from two brothers ; Dorinthia did not 
even smile. She would have seen no humour in the 
reception of a hundred such letters made from one 
copy, providing each bore a different and responsible 
name. So she read the letters in a business-like 
fashion, and put them carefully away, and became 
very thoughtful. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
James and John made a sheepish entry into the 
smoking-room of the Bear. There was a passing 
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drover in at the time, and they were perforce obliged 
to wait until he had finished his refreshment and 
gone away before they dared approach the object of 
their admiration. Dorinthia received them with 
heightened colour. She herself was very smart, but 
she wished that the brothers had not attired them- 
selves in their Sunday clothes, which invariably gave 
them a stiff and formal appearance. She shook 
hands with both, and seemed somewhat confused and 
bashful. John was speechless, but James summoned 
up courage to speak. 

"Happen," he began, " happen you'd get a letter 
— at least, two letters this mornin', from me an' 
John there? We thowt, like"— 

" Yes," said Dorinthia, " I did. Of course it's very 
embarrassing to receive two offers of marriage at 
once, and under such peculiar circumstances." 

"That's t' reight word," said James, nodding his 
head approvingly. "T* circumstances is peculiar." 

" I'm sure it's very kind of you," murmured 
Dorinthia. " But of course, you know, I can't 
marry both of you." 

" No," said James ; " we know that. But me an' 
John, here, we talked it over, an' we decided, like, 
'at we'd start fair an' leave t' choice to you. So 
theer it is." 

"Ay," said John, thinking it was time he spoke, 
"that's just wheer it is. It's about time we were 
both wed. Theer's no harm i' sayin' 'at we're 
comfortably off — both on us." 

" That's reight, an' all," said James. " All t' neigh- 
bourhood knows that" 
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Dorihthia's hand toyed with some object on the 
counter. Her eyes were still downcast. For some 
time she maintained a strict silence. 

" Well/' she said at last, ** of course, you know, I 
can't say anything yet. You see," she suddenly 
burst out, with a pretty air of confidence, " you see, 
I like you both so much that I don't know which I 
like best Perhaps you'd better wait a while — say 
six months — and then ask me again." 

"What do'sta say, John?" asked James. 

** Fm agreeable to owt 'at shoo proposes," answered 
John. 

" But, of course, you won't say anything to any- 
body?" said Dorinthia anxiously. "You see my 
position here is vexy peculiar and delicate, and it 
doesn't do to be talked about." 

"We weem't say a word," said the brothers 
together. 

" You'll see me, you know, constantly " said Dorin- 
thia sweetly. "And — and perhaps by the end of 
six months I shall know which I prefer. But oh, 
how sorry I shall be for the other!" 

John and James, soaring in the sunny heights of 
hope, suddenly felt their spirits dashed as with a 
blast of ice-cold air. They sighed unconsciously, 
and James was about to voice their united emotion 
when two customers entered and prevented further 
private conversation. So, having ordered and con- 
sumed something for the good of the house, they 
went away, feeling decidedly satisfied with the result 
of their visit 

" It'll be eyther thee or me, John," said James as 
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they walked down the street together. " Eyther me 
or thee — shoo said as much. Gow, but we've done 
weel I One or t' other on us it's bound to be, lad, 
efter what shoo said." 

" Ay," answered John, " one on us it will be, now. 
But what about t'other? Shoo'll tak' one, an' t' 
other'll be left. What about A/w, James?" 

For a moment James's high spirits were once 
more damped. But they speedily grew warm again. 
He clapped his brother on the back. 

" Ne'er mind, lad I " he said cheerily, " there's six 
month afore us yet. Thou doesn't know what'll 
happen i' six month." 



CHAPTER XV 

I 

SETTING OUT FOR THE GREAT GALA AT 

GRANDMINSTER 

A FEW days after the joint visit of John and 
James Trippett to the Bear, Dorinthia, engaged 
in polishing the glass which made such a brave show 
on the shelves behind the bar, was waited upon by 
Lancelot Swain, who held an open letter in one hand 
and scratched his grey head with the other, as if in 
some doubt and perplexity. Dorinthia recognised 
the landlord's silent appeal for help ; she laid aside 
her polishing cloth and leaned over the bar towards 
him. Swain looked up from his letter and met her 
eyes; his face cleared as he remembered that his 
barmaid was a young woman of ready wit and 
considerable resource. He threw the letter on the 
smooth mahogany of the bar counter. 

"Theer, lass!" he said, "read that theer letter. 
It's fro* mi niece, Lucy Prickett her name is, out o' 
t' West Country. Shoo seems set o' comin' to t' Galy 
at Grandminster yonder, an* I mun find somebody 
'at *11 bear her company theer, like. Eh dear, they 
all turn to me for t' arrangin' o' things! Read t' 
letter, wench." 

18S 
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Dorinthia took up Miss I.ucy Prickett's letter and 
read it carefully, while the landlord leaned over the 
bar, mopping his red face with a large coloured 
handkerchief, and grunting forth complaints against 
the excessive heat. Once or twice he remarked, in 
a growling undertone, that merry-makings were not 
to his mind ; let them that were young and could 
shake a loose leg go to them — old folk were best at 
home. This running commentary, taking in con- 
junction with the letter, made Dorinthia aware that 
Mr. Swain possessed a niece who was evidently young 
and frivolous, who had been in the habit of annually 
attending the great Gala at Grandminster, and who 
had further fallen into the habit of regarding her 
uncle as host and escort on the festive occasion. 
The landlord respected Dorinthia's powers of assimila- 
tion ; he continued the matter at the point where she 
laid it down. 

"You see," he said, "t* lass hes been ower to t* 
Galy this two three year or soa, an' shoo expects 
me to go wi' her, an' that theer. An' Fm gettin' a 
bit past that sort o' thing ; age will tell, an' flesh an' 
all, an' I've putten on another year an' another 
ston' o* weight sin' t* last Galy. I doan't see 'at I 
can go wi' her this time, an' yit, if shoo's disappointed 
there'll be a rare to-do. Shoo's my only sister's 
bairn, is Lucy — her father's a corn-miller i' t' West 
Country, an' shoo's been a bit spoilt, has t' lass, an' 
likes to hev' her own way. You see, shoo says shoo's 
comin' — shoo'll be here to-morrow efternoon. What 
mun I do?" 

** Oh, let her come, Mr. Swain," answered Dorinthia. 
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" Don't disappoint her, poor girl, especially if she has 
been looking forward to the occasion all the year. 
That would be too bad — ^you don't know what it 
means to us women when we've set our hearts on 

ft 

anything and can't have our way about it," concluded 
Dorinthia, with a look of wisdom, 

"Humph I" said Swain doubtfully. He mopped 
his face again. " But who's to go wi' her to t' Galy ? " 
he asked, looking out of a cloud of red and yellow 
handkerchief. 

" Surely there must be some person in the village," 
began Dorinthia. 

"Tell *ee what, lassl thou shalt go wi* her," he 
said, thumping the bar with a heavy fist. " Hast not 
a holiday sin' thou come — time thou hadst one. Thee 
an' Lucy shall go, an' I'll stand treat, deng my 
buttons! Theer, that settles it I" 

" Oh, but, Mr. Swain "— 

"Oh but, and oh but — say no more, lass. Them 
things is for young folk, not for owd an' fat 'uns like 
me. Ye shall both hev' money in yer pockets : owd 
Lance ill noan stint eyther on yer." 

"You are always generous, Mr. Swain, but really 
I don't know anything about galas," said Dorinthia. 
" You see I've been brought up very strictly indeed, 
and I've no experience of merry-makings. What do 
they do at this Gala?" 

" Naay, lass, they do all sorts o' things. They call 
it a Galy, but it's a deal o' things i' one. Theer's a 
flower-show, an' bands o' music, an* play-actors, an' 
one o' them balloons 'at's fastened down wi' a roape, 
an' there's stalls 1' t* streets, an' t* shop windows to 
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look at, an' I don't know what all. It's a varry 
tewin' sort o' do for an owd fat man 'at carries 
eighteen ston'. But it's reight enough fur young 'uns. 
An' if thou gets tired o' t' Galy, lass, thou can slip 
away an' look at t' cathedral. Gow, I lay thou's niver 
seen a chu'ch like Grandminster Cathedral i' all thy 
born days — it varry near stretches to t' sky ! " 

"Oh, I should like that!" said Dorinthia. "The 
cathedral and the flower-show, that sounds nice. 
Very well, Mr. Swain, I'll go with Miss Prickett, 
thank you." 

" Noa thanks to me, lass ; I'm weel shut o' t' job. I 
mun away an' tell t' owd woman to get Lucy's room 
ready for her. Mind, ye'll hev' to be up i' good time 
on t' Galy day ; t' 'scursion train starts early fro' 
Sicaster." 

Dorinthia smilingly assured him on this point, and 
then dismissed the matter from her mind until next 
day, when Miss Prickett arrived, accompanied by a 
huge cardboard box containing her finery for the 
Gala day. Miss Prickett proved to be a lively damsel 
of nineteen summers, boasting a profusion of light 
hair, a pair of blue eyes, a tip-tilted nose, and a 
remarkable readiness of light and effervescent speech. 
She attached herself to Dorinthia on the instant, and, 
having had a cup of tea, joined her behind the bar, 
there being no customers in the house at that 
moment. 

" Uncle Lance says you're going with me to- 
morrow, Miss Annwell," she said, eyeing Dorinthia's 
beauty with unmistakable glances of admiration. 
** My ! we shall make a good-looking pair, you an' me 
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— me light, and you dark ; it'll be quite a contrast, as 
the sayin' is. I'm a bit sorry that Uncle Lance isn't 
goin* too, but then perhaps it's as well, for he's that fat, 
poor man, that he can't move about with any comfort, 
and, of course, that's a drawback on whoever's with 
him. I expect you'll have got a very fine dress to 
go in, eh. Miss Annwell ? your sort of beauty '11 look 
well in fine frocks." 

" I don't think I have," said Dorinthia. " No, I 
shall go in a very plain dress, I think." 

" My ! Fancy ! But everybody goes fine to 
Grandminster Gala. Now, I've got a new muslin — 
a white ground with the loveliest sprigs of some sort 
of a flower in it, and a hat such as you never set eyes 
on. I'll tell you what, you shall see 'em to-night — 
they're just lovely. Of course we've very good 
shops at Woolborough, where we live, and not like 
these slow and sleepy shops at Sicaster. In fact, I 
don't think the fashions at Grandminster are as good 
as ours, though Grandminster is the county town. 
I have heard say that Woolborough fashions are as 
up-to-date as London fashions ; and there's a deal of 
rich people in Woolborough, and they spend their 
money pretty free, I can tell you. But you see some 
very fine people in Grandminster, Miss Annwell — 
perhaps you've never been there?" 

" No, I have not been there." 

"It's a queer sort of old place — not a very nice 
place except when the Gala is on. There's walls all 
round it, and a big cathedral in the middle, big 
enough for all the people in Grandminster to get 
into, I should think, and then there's churches, and 
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all sorts of 'em, as if the cathedral wasn't plenty. 
And there's a castle, and old ruins ; it's a sleepy 
place, not a bit like Woolborough. But still there's 
some very fine people there, though you don't see 
much of them on the Gala day — that I will say." 

" What sort of people do you see on the Gala day, 
then ? " inquired Dorinthia. 

" Oh — well — people like ourselves, that likes a bit 
of fun and isn't over strict and proper about it," 
answered Miss Prickett. " My ! — ^you should see 
what a lot of sweetheartin' goes on. It's not difficult 
to pick up a young man, and I'll lay anything ^^// 
soon catch on with somebody or other. But perhaps 
you've got a young man of your own that'll be turning 
up just when the train starts — eh, Miss Annwell?" 

" No, I don't think so," answered Dorinthia gravely. 
" I'm not given that way exactly." 

" Well, I never 1 " exclaimed Miss Prickett " Now, 
I like lots of fellows — it keeps things going. But 
then, of course, you don't get much chance in a place 
like this, same as we do in Woolborough. Now I'll 
tell you something. Miss Annwell — only, of course, 
it's a dead secret. I'm expecting to meet a spark 
of my own to-morrow, he's going over specially to 
Grandminster ; and I thought that if you had a 
young man too — well, of course, we should pair off 
pretty well, eh ? " 

"Oh, don't think about me," said Dorinthia, **! 
shall be all right. I want to see the cathedral and 
the other old places." 

Miss Prickett stared at her new friend in genuine 
astonishment 
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•*WellI" she exclaimed, "fancy wasting time on 
things like them when you might be dancing to one 
of the bands. They've some lovely bands of music at 
Grandminster Gala. But tastes differ, so they say." 

The next morning the two girls rose early and 
attired themselves in accordance with the festive 
nature of the day before them. Miss Prickett 
appeared in the private parlour downstairs in all the 
glories of the hat and frock which she had eulogised 
to Dorinthia ; the latter had gowned herself in a 
plain grey cloth costume, which showed her figure to 
its full advantage and gave her an air of distinction. 
The young lady from Woolborough opened her eyes 
to their full extent 

" Well ! *' she said, " if you don't know how to dress 
yourself I Why, you look like one of the fine ladies 
that you see at Grandminster. That gown's just like 
what they wear — all plain and that, but it's the way 
it's put on, and the style of it And everything to 
match — grey hat and gloves and parasol. Poor me ! 
I shall be nowhere. I'll tell you what, Miss Ann well, 
if Jim — ^that's my spark for to-day — if Jim sees you, 
I shall be jealous." 

'* He won't look at me when you are there," said 
Dorinthia reassuringly. 

" Well, he oughtn't — I've kept him at arm's-length 
long enough, goodness knows ; so that he ought to 
be satisfied when I let him come a bit nearer. Oh 
my ! — I'm so excited I can't eat my breakfast." 

Dorinthia had no cause for excitement ; she sat 
down and ate a hearty breakfast, listening meanwhile 
to Miss Prickett's babble of the prospective gaieties. 
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Then entered Lancelot Swain, gruff and good- 
humoured, chinking golden coins in his hands, and 
inclined to chaff each young woman on her good 
looks and the admiration they would call forth. 

" There'll be some aching hearts — what ? " he said. 
" Gow, I wish I wor a young 'un ageean — I'd hev* a 
bit o' fun wi' one or t'other, or both on you, to-day, 
lasses 1 Deng me, I doan't know which I should pick 
out o' t' two ! " 

"Oh, you'd never look at me, uncle, when Miss 
Annwell was by," said his niece, with a toss of the 
new hat. " I should be nowhere." 

" Now, she's a gradely 'un, is Miss Annwell," he 
answered, looking at Dorinthia with approving eyes ; 
"an* shoo knows how to don hersen, an' all. But 
come, lasses, it's time ye wor off to t' station. Here, 
theer's some spendin' brass for yer, an' theer's sum mat 
ye' 11 want to be buyin'. I know what wimmen is when 
they start o' lookin' in t' shop winders. Now then, 
off ye go 1 " 

Thus pleasantly sped, the two girls, each with a 
couple of the landlord's sovereigns in her pocket, set 
out across the fields for Sicaster railway station. 
All the way thither Miss Prickett kept up her con- 
tinuous babble of light conversation, in which sht 
discussed the probabilities of the weather and the 
chances of the day's amusements. At last they 
came in sight of the station, and of various groups 
waiting on the platform for the arrival of the 
excursion train. 

" There are always a lot of people go by this trip 
from Sicaster,'* said Miss Prickett " It's a wonder 
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that nobody's crossed the fields with us, but perhaps 
any Savilford folk that are going have come by the 
road. Well, T declare, there's Mr. Clarricoats on the 
platform ! — he went with us last year." 

Dorinthia lookqd in the direction indicated, and 
perceived the blacksmith strolling about the platform. 
He wore a new suit, and a rose in his buttonhole ; it 
was plain that he intended having a day out. Dorinthia 
was not sure whether she was pleased to see him or 
not ; it might perhaps be well to have some com- 
panion to fall back upon when Miss Prickett met her 
young man, but she did not quite relish the prospect 
of spending a whole day in Clarricoats's company. 
By that time the blacksmith had seen the girls, and 
he came forward and shook hands with them, at the 
same time volunteering to get their tickets. While 
he was thus engaged, Dorinthia beheld John and 
James Trippett advancing towards her from the 
entrance to the station. They, too, were attired in 
new garments, and wore a festive appearance. They 
shook hands effusively with both girls, grinning 
delightedly at each in turn. Clarricoats reappeared 
^th the tickets, and frowned upon the twin brothers. 
He had already decided that Lucy Prickett, with 
whose ways he was somewhat familiar, would soon 
find a suitable cavalier — if she had not already pro- 
vided herself with one. That would leave him free 
to devote himself to Dorinthia — they would have the 
day together, he said to himself as he stood at the 
ticket-office waiting his turn. Perhaps she would be 
less coy than formerly ; the prospect was enticing 
and gratifying. Therefore, when he went back to the 
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girls and found the Trippetts with them his face 
grew dark, and Dorinthia, keenly observant of each 
bit of byplay, foresaw trouble, and was half amused 
and half annoyed. 

"What, an' here's t* blacksmith goin* a merry- 
making an* all 1 " said James. " Weel, there's a party 
on us. We'd best hev' one o' them carriages 'at they 
put a * engaged ' label on, eh ? " 

"Oh, Mr. Trippett," said Miss Prickett, "what an 
idea I Why, somebody *d think that some of us were 
engaged properly. Wouldn't they. Miss Annwell ? " 

"We'd better all look out for ourselves," said 
Clarricoats. "Come with me, you ladies, and I'll 
find you a comfortable seat when the train's in — 
there's most room at this end generally." 

John and James saw the meaning of the move, and 
a spirit of malice entered deep into their hearts. 
They followed slowly behind Clarricoats and the 
girls ; the train came up with a rush, and within a 
moment all five found themselves in a compartment 
which till then had been empty. James chuckled as 
they settled themselves into their seats. 

"Deal comfortabler an' more friendly-like for us 
all to travel together," he said. "Keeps strangers 
out, an' all." 

" Oh, it's much more pleasant," said Miss Prickett 
" I hate to have strangers in a railway carriage — you 
never know who they are." 

Clarricoats said nothing. He sat opposite 
Dorinthia, admiring her covertly. The train sped 
on. Miss Prickett's effervescent babble and chatter 
accompanied by the monotonous rumble of the 
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wheels. Ere long the overflowing spirits melted 
down the unconscious stiffness of attitude which 
had fallen upon the others, and they began to join 
in the conversation. Before Grand minster was 
reached all were talking freely, but it seemed to 
Dorinthia that it was better to hear these men talk 
in their usual serious vein than in the forcedly 
humorous style which the exigencies of the occa- 
sion seemed to necessitate. She began to wonder 
whether it might not be possible to escape their 
several and united company for at least some portion 
of the day. 

When the train was drawing up at the excursion 
platform James Trippett put an uncomfortable lead- 
ing question. 

"What are we goin' to do, like?" he said. "As 
weVe all come together we mun as well keep together 
for t' day. Me an' John hev' a bit o' business 'at 
we mun attend to t' first, but efter that we'm free for 
whativer there is." 

No one replied to this until Miss Prickett observed 
archly — 

" Oh, let's all do what we like ... we shall be best 
pleased then. And we can't miss each other at the 
Gala — we shall be sure to meet there." 

"There's alius a big crowd i' t' Galy ground," 
objected James. 

"Never mind — we can't miss. Come along, Miss 
Annwell ; you an* me has a bit of shopping to do, 
haven't we? Men are no use at that," said Miss 
Prickett, descending from the train. "Good-bye 
we'll see you later." 
13 
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She and Dorinthia walked hastily away up the 
platform, leaving the twins and Clarricoats behind 
them. They climbed the stairs and crossed the 
bridge and mingled with the crowds going towards 
the city. As they drew clear of the excursion station 
Clarricoats's voice hailed them. He had slipped away 
from the twin brothers, crossed the railway on the 
level, and struck into the path taken by the girls at 
a convenient angle. He chuckled with pleasure as 
he came up to Dorinthia's side. 

" I did that pretty cleverly," said he. ** Of course 
I could see how the land lay. You're smart *uns, 
you women — you know how to get out of tight 
places. You got rid of those two very well, and so 
did I." 

"But we were not endeavouring to get rid of 
them," said Dorinthia ; " we never even thought of 
it, Mr. Clarricoats." 

Clarricoats's brow grew dark again. He stared 
hard at the girls, and Miss Prickett began to under- 
stand matters. A spirit of mischief made her say — 

" Why, you're in the way yourself, for that matter. 
Me and Miss Annwell have some shopping to do, 
and we don't want any men about We'll see you 
later, Mr. Clarricoats." 

Clarricoats, however, showed no intention of 
leaving them. He walked along at their side, and 
Dorinthia perceived that he meant to attach himself 
to her for the rest of the day. Because of his evident 
determination the prospect did not please her; for 
some reason not quite clear to herself she was not 
minded to endure Clarricoats's company just then. 
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**I know where all the best shops are," said 
Clarricoats. " I'll show you the way to them and 
wait outside for you while youVe doing your shop- 
ping. I don't believe in being separated when you 
set out together." 

Neither girls replied to this blunt assertion of the 
superior animal's rights, and the three proceeded 
through the outlying streets until they had passed 
beneath one of the famous Bars or gateways for 
which Grandminster is celebrated, and entered the 
city itself. Dorinthia immediately felt the charm 
of the old-world houses, and she wished that she 
could leave her companions and wander about by 
herself. They reached a bridge spanning a wide 
stretch of river, and she saw, high and magnificent 
above the gabled roofs of the city, the three great 
towers of the cathedral, a mass of grey stone against 
the delicate blue of the sky. At the sight she gave 
an exclamation of delight. Miss Prickett laughed. 

" Miss Annwell likes to look at the cathedral," she 
said, turning to Clarricoats. " See there ! he's stopped 
to stare in that shop window — a tobacconist's. Do 
you want to slip him, dear ? " 

" Oh, I wish we could ! " answered Dorinthia. 

"That's done easy. Here — follow me — I know 
Grandminster pretty well, and I don't think he does. 
This way." 

Miss Prickett turned hastily down a side street, 
into a narrow court, through a square, and out into 
another street, gay with colour and busy with traffic. 
The two girls walked quickly onward. 

« There ! " said Miss Prickett, " I'll bet he won't 
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find us in a hurry. A bit sweet on you, isn't he, Miss 
Annwell? Oh, I saw the way he looked at you. 
But there is times when a girl wants to be alone. 
Now, I say — the shopping, you know, was all pretence 
— IVe got to meet my young man. What will 
you do ? " 

" Oh, I shall be all right," said Dorinthia ; " I shall 
wander about and look at things." 

" Well, each to his taste. Look here — suppose we 
meet at the gates of the Gala at two o'clock. It's 
twelve now. And, Miss Annwell, if we don't happen 
to meet at all, the train goes at seven, you know— 
my young man '11 see me to it Either at two or 
seven, eh ? " 

Dorinthia nodded assent, and Miss Prickett tripped 
away to keep her appointment. Dorinthia, thus left 
alone, turned through the narrow streets towards the 
cathedral. She wondered why she had so strong 
a feeling of aversion that day to the society of 
Clarricoats or of the twin brothers. It felt a relief to 
be alone, and Miss Prickett's perpetual babble had 
grown wearisome. The grey vastness of the 
cathedral refreshed her ; she followed a stream of 
people passing into its doors. It was very cool in 
the great porch, and inside the cathedral there was a 
sense of wonderful silence that conferred a feeling 
of rest on the wayfarers, who gazed awestricken at 
the mightiness of the great pillars and the dim vaults 
rising high above them. Dorinthia turned from the 
transept into the nave, and walked on and on, further 
away from the groups of sightseers clustering about 
the gates of the chancel. Suddenly she heard a step 
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hurrying behind her ; she turned quickly, half-dread- 
ing to see Clarricoats. Instead she saw Richard 
Bulkeley. Before she fully realised his presence he 
had advanced to her side and taken her hands in 
his. They were standing in the shadow of a massive 
pillar ; no eye saw them ; Dorinthia suffered her 
hands to remain in Richard's clasp. 

" Oh, Dorinthia ! " he whispered, half reproachfully, 
"what were you doing with those dreadful people? 
Who were they? — what were you doing in their 
company? I saw you near the bridge — I followed 
and lost you, and caught sight of you again just now. 
My dearest — how sweet you look ! Here — let us go 
out into the close, under the trees, and talk. Come." 

He motioned her towards a door in the wall, and 
in a moment they had exchanged the dim and 
shadowy coolness of the cathedral for the bright 
glare of the greensward in the quiet close. 



CHAPTER XVI 

IDYLL OF THE POND IN THE WOOD 

THE close at Grandminster is one of those 
delightful haunts of peace which are only 
found in the hearts of very old cities, and is screened 
from almost all observation by numerous elms and 
beeches, which throw wide shadows across the trim 
placidity of the lawns. There are seats under the 
trees — not the eminently practical seat most in favour 
with corporate bodies, hard, squat, and uncomfortable, 
but seats of rustic flavour, not proof against damp 
and mould perhaps, yet very easy and accommodat- 
ing to those who sit upon them. To one of these 
Richard Bulkeley conducted Dorinthia. She sat 
down with a certain feeling of relief that matters 
had thus turned out. Richard's voice, Richard's 
manner, Richard's appearance, were in keeping with 
the cathedral and its influence. Clarricoats's un- 
polished ways would have proved a rude shock to 
her at that time. She said to herself that she loved 
Dick very much, as he stood there looking down at 
her so inquiringly. He looked so sweet in his light 
tweed suit and straw hat, and such a contrast in his 
perfect neatness to the laboured soapings and comb- 
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ings and polishings which had helped to place a 
holiday complexion upon the twin brothers. 

"How glad I am to see you, dear!" she half 
whispered. " I couldn't think whose step it was that 
sounded behind me, and yet I knew it Fancy our 
meeting here I " 

"Dorinthia, who are those wretched people you 
were with ? " he asked again. " Oh ! — it's terrible to 
think of you even speaking to such — such — Who 
are they ? " 

"Really/* she answered, "they were very good, 
worthy people — not a bit wretched, I think. And 
really, again, I don't know which people you mean, 
Mr. Bulkeley."* 

" Mr. — Come, Dorinthia, that's too bad. I mean 
those people you were walking with across the bridge. 
A creature in a muslin frock, and an awful bounder 
in a light coat. Oh! to think of you — ^you — ^you, 
Dorinthia, even permitting such people to address 
you. Good heavens, it's — it's awful! "cried Richard. 

Dorinthia rose from her seat, calm and aggrieved. 
Richard half quailed before the glance she gave 
him. 

" I think you're forgetting yourself, Mr. Bulkeley," 
she said. " The young person in muslin was my 
employer's niece, in whose company I came to 
Grandminster, and the young man was Mr. Clarri- 
coats, the blacksmith at Savilford, a very respect- 
able "— 

" Damn his respectability ! " said Richard. " Dorin- 
thia, whatever made you come here with them ? It 
isn't fair to me. I hate to think that — that — Oh, I 
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don't know what I think, Dorinthia. I know it's 
hard, but "— 

" I don't think you know what you're talking about, 
you foolish boy," said Dorinthia composedly. " I 
really ought not to explain anything, seeing that you 
so far forgot yourself as to use bad language before 
me ; but if you will sit down I will tell you why I am 
here." 

" I'm awfully sorry," said Richard. " Though I 
didn't use bad language, all the same, and" — 

" I came to Grandminster," interrupted Dorinthia, 
"at the request of my employer. His niece was 
anxious to attend the Gala, and he asked me to 
accompany her. Mr. Clarricoats travelled by the 
same train. Mr. Swain's niece has now gone to meet 
her sweetheart, and I don't know where the black- 
smith is — nor do I care." 

Richard's sudden fit of temper or petulance dis- 
appeared. He flung himself on the seat at Dorin- 
thia's side. 

" Then we can have the whole day to ourselves ! " 
he exclaimed rapturously. "Dorinthia, do forgive 
me. You don't know how I love you — and I simply 
couldn't stand seeing you even talking to" — 

" You forget that in my present position I cannot 
help talking to many people to whom I should not 
talk, were — were my position otherwise," said 
Dorinthia in a low voice. 

" I'm afraid I do, Dorinthia. Dearest, I'm a brute 
— do forgive me. But, Dorinthia, since your charge 
has forsaken you, you are free, aren't you ? " 

Dorinthia shook her head. 
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*' I ought to meet her at two o'clock," she answered. 
" Indeed I don't think I ought to have allowed her 
out of my. sight But " — 

" Oh, she's all right if she's with her sweetheart — 
they won't want you. Look here — we shall have 
the afternoon all to ourselves." 

"That IS impossible! There are too many 
people from our own neighbourhood here. I dare 
not be seen going about Grandminster with you, 
Dick." 

" I don't want to go about Grandminster, thank 
you. Too many Toms and Dicks, Susans and Betties 
about, for my taste. Look here, darling, I'll run 
down to Straps, on the bridge, and get a dogcart and 
a good horse, and we'll go right out into the country 
— there's some lovely scenery the other side of Grand- 
minster. Wouldn't you like that?" 

Dorinthia reflected. She had no mind for the 
company of the Savilford rustics, and it was plain 
that Miss Prickett had deserted her for the day. And 
Dick looked very lover-like and eager, and very 
attractive too, and the prospect of a long ride into 
the country with him was alluring. 

" Yes," she answered ; " I should like it, dear. But 
where can we meet ? I daren't go through the streets 
with you. Half the people in Sicaster seemed to 
come here by our train." 

"We'll manage that," said Richard with resolute 
confidence. " Look here — you must go round that 
corner of the cathedral, and follow the city walls 
until you come to the Atheling Gate. You'll see the 
name on it — can't miss it Then go straight along 
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the Atheling Street — that's a sort of highroad, you 
know— until I catch you up. Then we'll go just 
where we like. Fancy staying in Grandminster with 
all this tomfoolery going on 1 There — I'm off — don't 
make any mistake — shan't be ten minutes." 

Dorinthia watched his lithe figure hurry away 
across the close, and disappear round the comer of 
the cathedral into the great square that faced the 
west door. She waited a few minutes before she 
went off in the opposite direction, and while she waited 
she wondered dreamily why it was that this boy 
always exercised such a strange influence over her. 
She was conscious that she had a tenderer feeling 
for him than for anything in the world — so tender, 
indeed, that she had more than once been tempted to 
forget her own interests and advancement, and do any 
foolish thing for his sake. To-day, as they had half 
quarrelled under the elms, her only thought all the 
time had been that it would be worth everything in 
the world to be taken into his arms and kissed and 
fondled as he had kissed and fondled her that day in 
the woods. She recognised that that was a weak, 
emotional, sentimental feeling to have; it somehow 
implied and acknowledged the superiority of man, 
and Miss Watts had taught her that women should 
arm themselves against it Dorinthia had always 
considered herself armed — and yet the feeling was 
there, and it was very sweet She wondered, as she 
realised this, if it would ever lead her into any of 
those mazes, thickets, or morasses which lie in 
close proximity to the paths of the prudent She 
bad been taught to spurn sentiment and to worship 
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the practical ; something in Richard Bulkeley, his 
boyish impetuousness, his bright face, his headstrong 
fashion of making love, one or other, or all three com- 
bined, had taught her that sentiment will not be 
altogether spurned. 

Dorinthia rose at last, and walked swiftly through 
the shadows that fell in the narrow winding streets 
until she came to the Atheling Gate. She paused for 
a moment beneath its ancient sturdiness, and looked 
up at the round towers at the comers, at the arrow- 
slits in the walls, and at the battlemented parapets 
whereon were still fixed the pikes that once raised 
the heads of traitors to the admiring gaze of the 
mob clustered beneath. Dorinthia's imagination 
was fired at the sight; she began to think of all 
the more stirring passages which she had read in 
history^ and to reinvest this old-world spot with 
something of its ancient colour. But there was a 
press of people about the gate ; country folk in 
traps and waggons, on horse and afoot, were coming 
into the city in order to join in the festivities of 
the Gala, and she was obliged to pass onward and 
into the road without the walls. Here the throng 
lessened somewhat, - and she could walk with more 
comfort. There were trees on either side of the 
road, and she moved into tlieir shade and sauntered 
along at a leisurely pace, turning her head now 
and then to catch a glimpse of Richard. At last 
she saw him ; he drove a very smart dogcart, 
drawn by a horse that showed sufficient spirit to 
give Dorinthia a momentary suspicion of fear, which 
vanished as Richard pulled up at her side in great 
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style and held out a hand to assist her in stepping 
up to her seat. 

"I've been longer than I meant to be," he said 
breathlessly. " I made 'em give me the best horse 
and the best harness and the best trap in the yard, 
and I hurried them all up, I can tell you. All right, 
dear? — off we go, then. I say, Dorinthia, isn't this 
jolly? I hadn't the least notion of seeing you to-day. 
I came in by an early train to see Straps about a 
horse he wants to sell, and I was coming away from 
his place when I caught sight of you with those ** — 

"Never mind — I am not with them now," said 
Dorinthia soothingly. 

"No, you're with me, my dear, and we're going 
to have the jolliest day. I say — guess what I've 
got under the seat" 

" I can't What is it ? " 

"A luncheon basket! Called in at Spicers* and 
made 'em put it up all in a minute. Dorinthia — 
there's some champagne! We'll have a jolly little 
picnic all to ourselves when we get to some nice 
quiet spot. Ah, I know the very place ! — we'll drive 
to Riverthorpe, put up the horse and trap at the 
inn there, and then go a-wandering in the woods. 
They're delightful woods — lovelier even than our 
own at Bulkeley. It's a jolly good horse, this — see 
how well he steps." 

Dorinthia settled herself down to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of this new pleasure. From beneath the shade 
of her parasol her eyes looked out with interest on 
the things and places they passed ; the rush of air 
brought a fresher colour to her cheeks; her lips 
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were slightly parted in pleased appreciation of 
everything. Now and then Richard looked down 
at her from his slightly superior eminence; now 
and then she looked up at Richard; the look in 
each case was one of undisguised admiration. At 
last they were clear of the suburbs of Grandminster 
and out in the country. The road wound into an 
avenue of lofty elm trees, and Richard steadied the 
horse to a walk and drew Dorinthia's head to his 
shoulder for a kiss. For a moment she nestled 
against him. 

"Oh, Dick!" she murmured, "it is nice, all this. 
Why can't we go on for ever and ever, just as things 
are at this moment? I was almost miserable when 
you met me there in the cathedral ; I think it upset 
me, travelling with those vulgar people." 

The lad's face puckered itself into a frown, and he 
gave the reins $l sharp shake. The horse started off 
again at a steady trot, and Dorinthia sat up and 
arranged her hat with a newly gloved hand. 

"That's just it," said Richard. "It's hateful to 
think of — your remaining at old Swain's. Look 
here, dear — we must be married." 

" Oh, we can't 1 " she answered. " Dick — it's 
impossible — yet." 

"It isn't impossible," he said doggedly. "There 
might be an awful lot of bother about it if — if it got 
out, you know — but it's easy enough to do it." 

" But you — you are not of age," she said. " You 
couldn't marry." 

" I shan't look any older two years hence. Any- 
body would take me for twenty-one now. And if 
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— if we go somewhere where we aren't known and I 
say I'm twenty-one, why, then, I am twenty-one. And 
— and — Oh, Dorinthia, don't you see that I love 
you so much that I can't wait for you ! — and I hate 
to think of you amongst those beasts at Savilford ! " 
he cried, with a genuine burst of passion and resent- 
ment against the hardness of fate. " I want you all 
for my own — to take right away from everybody." 

"I am your own, dear," murmured Dorinthia. 
"But— oh dear, so many dreadful things might 
happen if — if we were to marry without your 
father's consent" 

Richard pursed his lips into a whistle. 

"We're very likely to get that!" he said with a 
touch of cynical humour. "No — my father's not 
that sort at all. We shall have to take matters 
into our own hands, Dorrie. Dorrie — Dorrie — I 
think that's sweeter than Dorinthia. How lovely 
you are, Dorrie darling — everything about you is 
lovely. Never mind all our difficulties to-day — let 
us make the most of the time while we have it 
Just for to-day we can do as we like, can't we ? — no 
fear of meeting any beastly Savilford or Bulkeley 
people out here.*' 

They drove on and on, through a land level 
almost as the fens and marshes, but rich in deep 
woods and thick hedgerows, in whose shade the 
cattle stood sheltering from the noontide heat 
Here and there a red-tiled farmstead shone out 
from a belt of trees; here and there they caught 
the gleam of a winding river sweeping round the 
trunks of bending willows; now and then they 
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passed through villages where the sunlight shone 
back hot and burning from the gable-ends of the 
barns and granaries. They forgot everything but 
themselves and the joy of being together; they 
laughed and chattered like children just set out 
on some mad naughtiness, and their laughter 
mingled rhythmically with the regular step of the 
horse and the whirring of the wheels. 

At last Richard drew rein at the entrance to a 
village which hung on the side of a slight eminence 
dividing a long maze of deep woods from the 
winding river. Close by, a tumble-down gate gave 
entrance to the woods, and revealed a pathway 
covered with grass and intersected by rough cart- 
tracks. Richard looked at this, musingly. 

"That's the very spot," he said. "I remember 
this place — I came along there when we were out 
with the *Dykeshire* last season. There's a jolly 
little spot up there, close by a pond that ought 
to have water-lilies on it now. Dorrie, that's 
where we'll have lunch. Look here — ^you shall get 
out and mount guard over the basket while I take 
the horse down to the inn. I'll be back in no time 
at all.'* 

When he returned, Richard picked up the basket, 
and they passed into the shadowy aisles of the wood. 
The deep silence about them was broken only by 
the cooing of the stock -doves in the trees; the 
perpetual humming of the myriad insects seemed 
a part of it Dorinthia kept silence, in unison with 
the things around her ; Richard was silent too, from 
niere love and admiration of his companion's beauty. 
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He had never seen her look so well before, and he 
began to wonder whether, after all, his father's wrath 
might not be appeased by the sight of Dorinthia's 
loveliness. Surely no man could resist it, especially 
if it were coupled with the announcement that so 
queenly a creature was his daughter-in-law, and as 
good and sweet as she was beautiful 1 Richard 
sighed deeply, and Dorinthia turned to him with a 
questioning smile. 

"It's because I'm hungry,** he said, smiling back. 
"I breakfasted at Bulkeley at half- past six this 
morning, and now it's nearly two o'clock. Come 
along, dear — here's the place." 

They turned aside through a coppice of hazel, and 
presently found themselves looking down on a scene 
idyllic in its loveliness. High above their heads rose 
the topmost branches of ancient trees ; a green bank 
starred with wood-flowers fell away from their feet, 
and at its base lay a miniature lake, on whose bosom 
floated the broad green leaves and fairy-like blossoms 
of the water-lily. Dorinthia uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of delight. 

" Isn't it jolly ? " said Richard. " This shows what 
a clever sort of chap I am at recognising fine bits of 
scenery. When I came through here after a jolly 
cold day with the * Dykeshire,' everything looked 
dreary enough, I can tell you ; no leaves, no sun, no 
anything but dreariness ; but I knew how it would 
look in summer. Never thought I should come back 
here with you, though, darling. Come, let's eat and 
drink— I'm famishing!" 

Dorinthia sat down at the foot of an accommodating 
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tree, and lazily drew off her gloves. This was infinitely 
preferable, she thought, to the noise and bustle of the 
Grandminster Gala. She had some conception of 
what that would be like, and she pictured it in 
contrast to the peacefulness of the scene about her. 
She thought of Clarricoats with his domineering 
egotism, and of the twin brothers with their ridiculous 
faces and their elephantine attempts at wit, and then 
she looked at Richard, busily employed in laying out 
the contents of the basket, and again she told herself 
that she loved him in real earnest It was not that 
he was heir to a baronetcy and to great wealth, but 
that he was just himself. And again she wondered, 
with a vague curiosity, whatever it was that made her 
feel about him in that way. 

They ate and drank wjth the healthy appetite of 
the young, and while they feasted they laughed and 
admired each other, and talked such foolishness as 
springs readily to the tongues of lovers, and sweetened 
their food with kisses more intoxicating than the 
champagne. The luncheon gave place gradually to 
love-making, and their light raijiery to the more 
satisfying langfuage of lips and eyes. But at last 
Richard's face grew serious, and Dorinthia saw that 
he was thinking deeply. 

" Dorrie,'* he said after some minutes had gone by, 
**why should we not marry at once? Oh, I want 
you, dear, all for my own! If you love me as I love 
you, why should we wait? It might be difficult, 
perhaps, but then we should have each other." 

"No, dear, we must not," she answered. There 
was a half-heartedness in her tone which Richard 
14 
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was quick to catch. "It would not be wise or 
prudent," she said, still more half-heartedly. 

" But, darling, listen. I can arrange it all — in fact, 
I've thought it all out. I am going away soon — 
into the South of England. I can manage the legal 
business down there — nobody knows us — and you 
could join me in a month, and we could be quietly 
married. Oh, Dorinthia, imagine the joy of it — 
married! You and 1 1 " 

** But, Dick— afterwards ? " 

" Well, of course, I should have to let my father 
know, and perhaps he might forgive me, though I'm 
pretty certain he wouldn't Still, I think if he saw 
you, dear, and you looked then half as lovely as you 
are now, he couldn't help it. There's that chance. 
But if he wouldn't forgive us, why, then " — 

" Ah yes, then ! " said Dorinthia. " What then ? " 

" Oh, I've thought of all that. I'm a ripping hand 
at thinking and contriving. If my father wouldn't 
forgive us, well, we should have to make the best of 
it," said Richard with a lordly air. "We shouldn't 
be the first couple to think the world well lost for 
love." 

" But what should we do^ dear ? " 

" Oh, we should go to London. We would take a 
flat. You've no idea how jolly you can be in a flat — 
it's a sort of little house all compact in itself, and you 
really don't need more than one servant, or two at 
the outside. We should be ridiculously happy in a 
flat, darling, you and I." 

"But, Dick — all that would cost money, wouldn't 
it?" 
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"Why, of course it would, you simple child. 
Everything costs money in this beastly civilised 
world of ours." 

" And where should we get the money, Dick ? " 

"Oh — I should earn it Look here, dear — IVe got 
a whole volume of poems in my desk — I should 
publish them. And I should begin writing for the 
magazines — you've no idea how well a fellow gets 
paid for that sort of thing." 

Dorinthia shook her head. 

" I don't know," she said ; " most of the poets I 
have heard of didn't seem to make much money. I 
always understood that they were poor, very poor, 
Dick, and lived in garrets." 

" Oh, that was long ago ! " said Richard. " People 
didn't appreciate genius in those days. But nowadays, 
why, they say that Tennyson makes thousands a year 
out of his poetry ! " 

" But then he's Tennyson." 

"Well, and I'm I. Dash it, Dorinthia, don't you 
believe in me?" 

Dorinthia soothed him with an affectionate caress. 

" I believe you're the sweetest, dearest boy in the 
world," she answered. " But you know, dear, marriage 
is such a serious matter, and if you married me now 
your father might disown you, and cut you off with 
a shilling, and all sorts of dreadful things might 
happen." 

"What do I care if I have you?" he said. He 
lifted her face to his from its recumbent position on 
his shoulder, and looked ardently into her eyes. " Do 
you think I wouldn't give up all the world for you, 
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and think it nothing in comparison with you ? You 
don't know how I love you, Dorrie," he whispered 
with sudden passion. 

Dorinthia's eyes, meeting the ardent gaze of his, 
grew soft and tender ; she nestled more closely to 
him as she felt the clasp of his strong young arm 
tighten about her waist It seemed to her that 
everything about them — the glint of the blue sky 
seen here and there through the shimmer of the 
leaves, the shafts of sunlight falling on the dark 
green of the pond, the star-like shining of the flowers 
in the grass — was blotted out by the light in his eyes 
as his lips bent to hers. She suddenly forgot every- 
thing but the wonderful craving that had struggled 
within her all day, and her arms sought his neck 
and drew his head down towards her in an impulse 
of irresistible emotion. 

" You will marry me, Dorrie ? " he whispered, when 
at last their lips drew apart and her face hid itself in 
his breast " Say you will — soon — ^as soon as I can 
arrange it'* 

"Yes," she murmured, — "yes, Dick. Whenever 
you like. Oh, I love you ! Dick, I wonder if you'll 
ever change." 

" Never ! " he said. " Never, Dorinthia 1 " 

" Ah, I don't know," she said, looking at him 
meditatively. " You are so young — two whole years 
younger than I." 

"Will you ever change, dear?" he asked, looking 
at her with eager insistence. "Will you — will 
you ? " 

Dorinthia looked at him with eyes that bad some 
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odd trace of pathos in their expression. She shook 
her head. 

" No, Dick," she answered. " No — you may 
change — men generally do— but I shall never change 
now — never I** 

It was late in the afternoon when they drove 
back to Grandminster, and their conversation on the 
way was of an eminently practical character. They 
settled all the details of their marriage. Richard 
was shortly to leave home on a visit to the South of 
England, and they arranged that Dorinthia should 
join him there as soon as the necessary arrangements 
were completed. Then the marriage was to take 
place at a registrar's office, and after that they 
would have at least a week all to themselves before 
encountering the wrath that must be faced sooner or 
later. Richard was optimistic as to his father's 
forgiveness; it seemed to him that Dorinthia*s 
beauty would melt the hardest heart Besides, when 
the thing was once done nothing could undo it, and 
Richard's youthfulness impelled him to think that 
his father would take a sensible view of the case 
and make the best of it. At anyrate, they were to 
be married. Married — married to Dorinthia! The 
lad looked down at her face, remembering that mad 
moment of passion by the pond in the wood, and 
his own grew very grave and tender. What was 
anything, he asked himself, in comparison to 
Dorinthia ? 

They parted as they had met, outside the city, and 
Dorinthia hurried away to the excursion station. It 
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was like waking out of a beautiful dream, she said to 
herself, to meet the prospect of a dull day. Outside 
the station she met Miss Prickett, flushed, excited, 
merry, but triumphant. She hailed Dorinthia 
effusively. 

"Oh, my dear!" she cried, " I've had the loveliest 
time ! But, I say, that Clarricoats and those Trippetts, 
Fm sure they've had too much to drink — I won*t go 
back with them. They're looking out for us — can't 
we get the guard to lock us in a carriage by our- 
selves ? " 

" I should like it," said Dorinthia. She was in no 
mood for rustic company that evening. 

The guard was accommodating. He locked the 
two girls in a first-class compartment, and bade 
them draw down the blinds on the platform side 
if they wished to escape observation. Dorinthia 
sank back on the soft cushions with a sigh of relief. 

" And where have you been ? " inquired Miss 
Prickett. " We kept a lookout for you, Jim and I 
did, but never set eyes on you. I expect youVe been 
having a lark of your own, eh ? " 

" I met a friend of mine," replied Dorinthia. " And 
so we spent the afternoon together. You — ^you won't 
mention anything about it at Mr. Swain's, will 
you ? " 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Miss Prickett. "You 
trust me, my dear. I know better than that. Never 
spoil sport, that's what I say. A friend, eh ? Well, 
Miss Annwell, I did think it strange if you hadn't a 
young man knocking about somewhere. But you 
kept it quiet, I must say " 
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Then the train started out on its homeward 
journey, and Miss Prickett's babble mixed itself up 
with the rumble of the wheels and the chorus of song 
and laughter which came from excited merry-makers 
in the neighbouring carriages. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A CRICKET SUPPER AT THE BEAR 

DURING the next few days Dorinthia was very 
thoughtful and preoccupied in manner. Miss 
Prickett went home, and Dorinthia was glad to be 
free of her perpetual chatter. Clarricoats looked in 
at the Bear and made some complaint as to the way 
in which he had been treated on the day of the Gala. 
Dorinthia was in no mood to be scolded, and she 
replied to the blacksmith with a spirit which surprised 
him. 

" I made no appointment with you, Mr. Clarri- 
coats," she said, " and you had no right to think that 
I wished for your company for the whole day. You 
were very rude in following us as you did — it was 
most ungentlemanly." 

"But you and me," — b^an Clarricoats, — "you 
and me " — 

" There's nothing between you and me, Mr. Clarri- 
coats, that justified your conduct You make a 
great mistake if you think that I allow anybody to 
show me attention when it's not desired. How did 
you know that I hadn't some engagement in Grand- 
minster that day ? " 

216 
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Clarricoats stared at her in astonishment. 

**Well — women's queer cattle," he said at last. 
" However, I'm not one to push myself forward. 
There's not a young woman hereabouts 'at wouldn't 
give something to get me. I'm not to be despised, 
as thing^s go. There's money behind me, and a 
niceish bit o* property too. And money's money," 
he concluded, with a sage nod of the head. 

Then he went away, and Dorinthia was not happy. 
That money was money she knew, but she knew also 
that it was more than money — it was might, and 
power, and comfortable living, and new gowns, and 
respect from everybody. And since it was all that 
Dorinthia had a great veneration for, and for those 
who possessed it, and when Clarricoats had swaggered 
out, evidently in a huff, she felt that she had not done 
wisely in offending him. Dorinthia believed in keep- 
ing several irons in the fire ; she had sufficient skill, 
she told herself, to keep them all going until it was 
time to make a selection. 

She was troubled now about the selection she 
had made. Richard was gone, after a last, secret, 
passionate meeting, and within the next three weeks 
she was to join him and they were to be married. 
Dorinthia was accordingly torn by conflicting 
emotions. To be definite, there were three of them. 
The first was the necessary consideration, that if 
everything, by great good luck, should turn out all 
right, she would some day be Lady Bulkeley of 
Bulkeley Park, and the mistress of lands, houses, 
and riches. The second was a deadly fear that 
everything would go wrong, and that the result of 
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the marriage would be the wrath and anger of Dick's 
father, failure of ways and means, and residence in 
cheap lodgings, with perhaps dismal poverty and 
possible starvation until such times as the stern 
disapproving parent died. The third was the feeling 
that she had for Dick himself — that is to say, that 
she had when she was in Dick's company. When 
she was with him, Dorinthia was powerless — some- 
thing in the boy made her weak as water if he did 
but take her hand in his. But when he was away 
Dorinthia became practical, prudent, and contriving ; 
it was all very well, she said to herself, to talk 
about love : money was the main thing — money and 
position. It was a fine thing, doubtless, to marry the 
heir to a baronetcy and a great estate, but not as 
fine if it meant even a few years of comparative 
poverty. The picture which Dick had painted in 
such glowing terms — the picture of the little flat, 
with Dorinthia as mistress and himself as bread- 
winner — had no charms for her. She thought of 
the glories of Bulkeley Park, and the flat seemed 
poor in comparison. 

For the next fortnight Dorinthia went about her 
work in a languid and dispirited fashion. She was 
thinking all day long, yet the more she thought the 
less satisfied she was. Richard wrote to her almost 
every day, and each letter made her more uneasy. 
He had arranged everything — they were to be 
married by a registrar at Winchester on the 23rd 
of that month. Dorinthia received the particular 
letter on the 1 2th — she was to join Richard on the 
23rd, so the time was very short. She grew more 
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and more preoccupied. Was she taking a wise step ? 
Was she doing the best for herself, or making a false 
move that would lose her the game? She did not 
know — the problem was too great to be hastily 
solved, and her ideas moved first one way and then 
the other. 

While she was thus sore vexed in mind as to which 
course to take, Dorinthia was suddenly plunged into 
the bewildering vortex of one of those whirlpools 
which arise almost without notice in the sea of rural 
existence, carry everything and everybody into their 
whirl for a period of wondering days, and sink back 
into placid harmony with the monotonous life around 
them. Mr. Lancelot Swain, coming in one evening 
from the cricket field close by, announced that he had 
been so pleased with the doings of the Savilford 
Eleven that day that he had decided to treat them 
to a supper to be held in the coach-house of the 
inn on the 19th of the month. It was then the 14th ; 
there were therefore but four clear days in which to 
make the necessary preparations. Dorinthia's heart 
sank at the prospect ; the old housekeeper uttered 
an inaudible protest ; and the kitchen-wench foresaw 
much washing up of plates and dishes. Swain, how- 
ever, took no heed of blank looks or disapproving 
frowns ; sitting down in his favourite easy-chair he 
resolved himself into a working committee, and 
voiced his decrees, his women-kind meanwhile look- 
ing on and listening. 

" Now then, let's see," he said. *' We woan't hev* t' 
coach - house ovver full — we mun ha' wor supper i* 
':omfort We'll hev' a cross table an' a long table, 
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an' t' pianny can stan' i' t' top corner ; I reckon 
we can accommodate fotty or fifty wi' comfort to 
theirsens, so we'll pervide for fifty. T' eleven 
creckit players *at's laiked to-day '11 be my guests — 
I shall pay for them. All others 'at comes mun pay 
two shillin' a head, an' extra for their drinks. Now 
then, there's t* aitables to sattle about We mun hev* 
a big piece o' beef at one end o' t' table, an' a leg 
o' mutton at t' other. Then there's t' side dishes. 
We'll boil a ham, missis. We'll hev' two roast fowls 
an' two boiled 'uns. We'll hev' hafe a dozen big 
rabbit -pies made, an' a dozen o' them great fruit- 
pies like you made t' last 'casion. An' happen we'd 
better hev' two couples o' ducks roasted, an' all, — 
they're a hungry lot, is creckit laikers. We mun 
hev' another woman to help wi' t* cookin', an' 
another to help to wait on t' table. I 'ink 'at's 
about all," concluded Swain, rubbing his hands. 
" Damme, we'll hev' a reight bust-up ! " 

The succeeding days were days of bustle and 
anxiety at the Bear. There was more work to do 
in them than was usually accomplished in a month. 
There was the coach-house to be swept out and 
garnished; the necessary plates, dishes, and table 
appointments to be unearthed from the store closet ; 
the glass and china to be washed and polished ; and 
all the details of cooking so notable a feast to be 
definitely settled. Dorinthia had little time to think 
of herself, and none wherein to reply to Richard's 
impassioned love-letters. As the old housekeeper 
phrased it, the members of the establishment were 
run off their legs. Even Swain himself, despite his 
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unwieldiness, bustled about with great activity, 
giving orders, superintending preparations, and 
sometimes getting in the way of his servants. Not 
for some time had the Bear witnessed so much of 
life and exertion. 

On the eventful day itself the final preparations 
were in progress from early in the morning until late 
in the afternoon. Dorinthia was chiefly busied with 
the laying of the table. She improved upon the 
landlord's directions in this respect by decking it 
with flowers and green stuff from the garden. Swain 
declared that it looked like the tables at which folk 
of high degree are accustomed to eat their meals, and 
he praised Dorinthia for a clever wench. Then, see- 
ing that she looked somewhat tired, he dismissed her 
to the bar for the rest of the afternoon, bidding her 
sit down and rest herself in anticipation of the 
demands likely to be made upon her strength at 
night. Dorinthia took advantage of the respite 
from her unwontied labours to make her toilet for 
the evening. As she moved about her room she 
thought, for the first time during the day, of the 
letter which she had received that morning from 
Richard. There were now no further preparations 
to make ; all that remained to do was for Dorinthia 
to join him in four days from then, and to be married 
to him before the registrar. The letter contained 
final directions as to Dorinthia's journey, where they 
should meet, and so on, and it was plain to her that 
she must definitely make up her mind about this 
most important step at once. And that was not 
easy : on the one hand, inclination urged her forward ; 
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on the other, prudence counselled her to go back. 
Dorinthia's mind was a chaos of conflicting thoughts 
and emotions ; surely, she said to herself, no woman 
had ever found it so difficult to know exactly what 
to do. 

As she descended the stairs after completing her 
toilet, Dorinthia perceived a gentleman entering the 
door of the inn. He was a short, stout man, with a 
florid complexion, and a slight brown beard which 
came to a point beneath his chin. He wore a loosely- 
made knickerbocker suit of grey tweed and a soft 
cap, and on his shoulders he carried a small knap- 
sack. His shoes were dusty, and it seemed to 
Dorinthia that he had walked a long way. In the 
doorway he paused, looking about him inquiringly ; 
Dorinthia advanced to him. The stranger looked 
at her with a certain critical admiration. 

"Can I do anything for you, sir?" inquired 
Dorinthia. 

" I want a room for the night," answered the 
stranger ; " and I should like some food. Dinner, 
now — is it possible to get some dinner ? Or perhaps 
high tea ? " 

Dorinthia looked somewhat perplexed. She did 
not remember that any stranger had come to the inn 
asking for a lodging during the time of her own stay 
there, and the bustle of the cricket supper made her 
doubtful as to whether a meal could be prepared for 
the traveller. 

" Tm sure I can't say, sir," she replied. " I haven't 
been here very long, and I don't quite know what Mr. 
Swain's rules are about travellers. There is a cricket 
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supper here to-night, too, so that we are all very busy. 
But if you will step inside the bar, sir, I will see Mr. 
Swain at once." 

The stranger walked into the bar-room, and at that 
moment Swain came rolling across the road from the 
coach-house. Dorinthia briefly explained the new 
arrival's needs. 

" Servant, sir/' said Swain. " Night's lodgings ? 
Ay, to be sure — let him ha' t' spare room, lass ; see 
'at all's aired. About t' dinner, now? we hev' a 
cricket supper on to-night, sir, so there's no lack o' 
stuff* to ate, but we're a bit short o' waiters, like. 
Happen you'd not mind sitting down wi' us? — it'll 
all be ready in an hour." 

** The very thing I should like," said the stranger 
heartily. ** I've been at a few cricket suppers in my 
time. Yes, that will do very well, landlord." 

" Varry decent company you'll find 'em, sir — honest 
village lads an' an old player or two. There'll be 
a bit o' singin', no doubt, when t* supper's over — no 
objection to that, sir ? " 

" I shall be glad to sing you a song myself," said 
the stranger, with a smile. "Oh, we shall get on 
very well, landlord. I'll just take a glass of your 
best ale before I go up to my room," he continued, 
glancing at Dorinthia, who had taken up her 
station behind the bar. " It's very hot and dusty 
along the road, and I am rather thirsty in con- 
sequence." 

He unslung his knapsack as he spoke, and walked 
over to the bar. He gave a sigh of relief as he tasted 
the ale, and, drawing out a silver cigarette case, 
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selected a cigarette, and lighted it with evident 
appreciation of its aroma. Then he looked at 
Dorinthia with a pleasant smile, in which there was 
a blending of curiosity and admiration. 

"I suppose the cricket supper is an annual 
institution ? " he said. " One of the great events in 
the calendar of the rural world, eh ? " 

"That I cannot say," replied Dorinthia. "I was 
not here last year, and I don't know whether it is 
an annual fixture or not. It has given us all a g^at 
deal of work." 

"Ah — anything that's worth doing does 'cause a 
great deal of work, you know," said the stranger. 
"You don't mean that you don't like work?" he 
added quizzically. 

"Oh no, I don't dislike work at all," Dorinthia 
answered. " I have always been accustomed to it 
But an occasion like this means so much more extra 
work." 

" A great deal of cooking, no doubt. The average 
Yorkshire rustic has an enormous appetite, has he 
not ? " 

"I don't know very much about the average 
Yorkshire rustic. I am not a native of these parts," 
replied Dorinthia. 

"I knew that quite well; it is not difficult to 
recognise the Midland accent I am a Warwick- 
shire man myself." 

"Oh, I used to live in Sandgreen once," said 
Dorinthia. 

"Really? — so did I; a long time ago, though," 
said the stranger. "Now, for my sins, I live k\ 
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London, and only get a breath of country air at 
long intervals." 

"To live in London," said Dorinthia musingly, 
** must be delightful. I have never been there." 

"Then you have something to look forward to. 
There is no place like it in the world — no, not one. 
Neither Paris, nor Berlin, nor Venice, nor New York. 
London is London. Let us hope that when you go 
there you will be rich, or light on riches, so that you 
may have a good time," said the stranger, bowing to 
Dorinthia as he lifted his glass to his lips. 

Dorinthia looked at him with an inquisitive 
expression. 

" Is it a bad thing to be poor in London, then ? " 
she inquired. 

" A dreadful thing." 

" Worse than in other places ? " 

" Much worse. To be poor in London means that 
you are standing within touch, absolute touch, of all 
the things that everybody can desire, and are yet 
without the means of laying finger upon one of them. 
Every delight the human mind can imagine is there, 
actually before your vision, and yet, being poor, you 
can't touch or taste. Oh, it is very bad to be poor 
there ! " 

" I should think it must be," said Dorinthia. Her 
eyes grew dreamy : she was thinking of what might 
be in store if Richard's father should be so wroth as 
to stop all supplies. The stranger noticed her with 
some curiosity ; he wondered to find so much beauty 
and evident intelligence behind the bar of a wayside 
inn. 

IS 
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** I suppose there will be great doings to-night in 
the way of music?" he said presently. "Regular 
rustic songs, eh ? — choruses — glees, and so on." 

Dorinthia's brows puckered into a little frown. 

" I don't know," she said hesitatingly. " I'm sorry 
to say that Mr. Swain has made me promise to sing 
to them, and I don't like it, but I really must" 

" Ah, you sing ? " he said. His eyes measured her 
throat and chest with a critical scrutiny. "What 
sort of songs do you sing? " 

" Really, I don't sing," said Dorinthia. ** At least, 
I only sing to please myself — some old songs that 
I heard my mother sing when I was a little girl. 
Mr. Swain has heard me singing them — that is why 
he insisted on my singing to-night I shall escape 
as soon as I have sung to the cricketers." 

" Then you have not been taught to sing ? " 

" Oh dear, no I I know nothing about music." 

" I shall look forward to hearing you. Now I think 
I shall go up to that spare room your portly landlord 
spoke of, and prepare for the supper. I fear none of 
your rustics will equal me in the matter of appetite," 
said the stranger, picking up his knapsack and going 
to the door. " I am thoroughly sharp-set, and I hope 
mine host has provided well." 

Dorinthia replied that she did not know how ever 
all the food was to be consumed. She directed the 
stranger to his room, and was then summoned by 
Swain to the final arrangements in the coach-house. 
The guests were already arriving : some stood in knots 
in the road ; others gathered about the coach-house 
doors; others, again, sat on the low wall of the inn garden 
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and caught appetising odours borne from the open 
windows of the kitchen. At half-past seven Swain 
rang a bell, and the entire company trooped into the 
coach-house and dispersed themselves in order along 
the tables. Dorinthia, presiding over an impromptu 
bar in one corner, perceived that the village was well 
represented. Amongst the rows of faces she dis- 
tinguished that of Clarricoats, self-satisfied and 
important, and those of the twin brothers, red and 
polished, the perspiration induced by the heat of the 
day, and the grandeur of the occasion shining brightly 
on their foreheads. 

The stranger's toilet had evidently occupied him 
rather longer than he had expected ; he entered the 
coach-house, when all were seated, to the accompani- 
ment of a clatter of knives and forks. Swain, who 
occupied the chairman's seat at the cross table, saw 
him, and lifted a beckoning hand. 

"This way, sir, this way!" he cried. "Kep' a 
chair here for you, next to me. Gentlemen, this 
here is a gentleman that's dropped in accidental in 
t' midst of our festivities, like. He'll join us in a 
friendly way, an' sing us a good song when t' supper's 
over. What name mun I say, sir ? an' wheer from ? " 

"Mr. Stephen Merrick," said the stranger, "from 
London, Mr. Landlord." 

"Mr. Stephen Merrick, fro* Lunnon," repeated 
Swain. " Glad to hev' a Lunnon gentleman wi' us. 
Sit you down, sir, an' mak' yerself at home. Now, 
lads, fall to, an' let's see which is t' best trencherman." 

Mr. Merrick bowed, and smijed upon the company 
in genial fashion as he slipped into the chair reserved 
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for him. He immediately began to chat and joke 
with his nearest neighbour, and as he possessed a 
pleasant voice and a cheery face he was received 
with open arms, and the supper proceeded in the 
most harmonious fashion. Dorinthia, when she was 
not dispensing liquid refreshment to the waiting- 
maids, found herself beholding the gastronomic 
performances of the cricketers and their friends with 
deep amazement. She had never before seen hungry 
men eat with such display of healthy appetite, and 
she began to fear that Swain's prodigal provision 
would fall short of the necessary requirements, after 
all. The giant piece of beef, the mighty leg of 
mutton, grew smaller — smaller; the waiting-maids 
were continually removing empty dishes and setting 
full ones before the carvers, and still the clatter of 
knives and forks rattled on with a steady resolution, 
and the guests ate as if their fast had not been broken 
for a week. But, just when Dorinthia anticipated a 
sudden breakdown in the arrangements, the feast 
came to an end, and there fell upon the company 
that satisfied silence which comes from looking back 
upon an hour spent in the consumption of good food. 
Every man gazed at his neighbour as if he would 
imply that he was now at peace with all the world : 
if one spoke, it was in such a whisper as comes to 
the lips when men voice their most solemn thoughts. 
The women now hastened to remove the remains 
of the feast from the tables, and, this being done, 
Swain issued a stentorian command that pipes 
should be lighted and glasses filled . A few minutes 
later h^ ros^ to his feet, a full glass in one hand, a 
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cigar, presented to him by the stranger, in the other, 
and proposed in very heartfelt and solemn tones the 
health of the Queen, who was, he said, a lady for 
whom he had a great deal of respect. Everybody 
honoured the toast in loyal and hearty fashion, 
whereupon the landlord again rose and proposed the 
village cricket club and the game of cricket generally. 
This led to his making a speech of some length and 
of great humour, containing many reminiscences 
and memories of other .days when he himself was a 
great cricketer and accomplished many marvellous 
feats with bat and ball. To this toast the captain 
of the club responded, but in a shy and somewhat 
laconic fashion, whereat Mr. Stephen Merrick's next 
neighbour remarked that Jonathan was not much of 
a hand at speaking, but a rare good cricket player 
for all that. 

These proved the principal toasts of the evening, 
and the landlord now invited those with musical 
talents to amuse the company. They had with 
them, he said, a gentleman, a London gentleman, 
that would sing them a song for the sake of good 
fellowship, but first of all some of themselves 
must show what they could do. This induced the 
schoolmaster to seat himself at the piano and 
ask Sergeant Clarricoats to favour the company with 
the " Yeoman's Wedding." Clarricoats had no notion 
of bashfulness; he responded to the invitation with 
alacrity, ding-donged and galloped along, and 
returned to his seat with the proud air of the man 
who has done his duty. Then a tall man sang a 
sentimental love-song in a thin voice, and a weak- 
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looking youth roared forth **The Wolf" with such 
a volume of sound that the rafters shook and the 
glasses clinked on the tables. 

** It's surprisin'," said Swain, " 'at he can mak' sich a 
row, but I expect it's human natur'. T* creatur' wor 
bom that way — it's about all he can do, poor lad. Now 
then, sir — ^happen you'll oblige us wi' a note or two." 

Mr. Merrick was ready and willing to sing to the 
company. But first he rose and asked the company 
to drink with him. He was a stranger and they had 
taken him in, he said, and he should esteem it an 
honour if every gentleman in the room would now join 
him in a friendly glass. This produced murmurs of 
approval and satisfaction, and the landlord whispered 
to the waiting-maids and bowed solemnly to Mr. 
Merrick. While the glasses were being filled the 
stranger approached the piano. The schoolmaster 
wished to improvise an accompaniment to Mn 
Merrick's song, but the stranger smilingly expressed 
his intention of accompanying himself. He sat down, 
waited for silence, and broke into his prelude, every 
man in the room turning towards the piano to see 
what the gentleman from London could do. 

The stranger's contribution to the hilarity of the 
evening proved to be a humorous description, partly 
in song and partly in monologue, of the visit of a 
very green Cockney to a Yorkshire horse-fair. How 
the Cockney visited the fair with the intention of 
doing somebody ; how he was himself done ; what 
his ideas of Yorkshiremen were before he came into 
Yorkshire, and what his ideas were after he got away 
from Yorkshire, were described with such humour 
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and fidelity that the audience was quickly in a roar 
of laughter, and ere long in a state of semi-suiTocation. 
The last notes were lost in a storm of applause, which 
died away to vociferous demands for another song- 
Mr. Merrick, however, would not sing again at that 
time ; he had not sung, he said, for a year or two, and 
the effort was exhausting. But he would oblige them 
further, later on, and perhaps in the meantime some 
other gentleman would entertain the company ? 

"Why, I think we'll try a lady this time for a 
change, like,'* observed Swain. " Miss Annwell, theer, 
is a rare singer — I hear her pipin* up now an' then, an 
shoo's promised to sing us a song or two to-night, 
as a great favour. I'm sure we're all very much 
honoured Now then, miss, come forward, an' t' 
schoolmaister '11 play t' accompaniment, no doubt." 

Dorinthia came forward from her place at the 
impromptu bar. The stranger observed that, while 
she showed no great liking for her task, there were no 
traces of shyness or discomposure on her face. She 
walked up to the piano, followed by the schoolmaster. 
A whispered colloquy took place between them, 
Dorinthia shaking her head vigorously and the school- 
master looking puzzled. He was evidently endeavour- 
ing to persuade her to something which she steadily 
refused. The stranger rose and went over to them. 

" Can I help you ? " he said, looking at Dorinthia. 
" I am used to accompanying singers." 

" Miss Annwell doesn't want an accompaniment," 
said the schoolmaster. " She says she has never had 
any accompaniment If she would just hum the 
tune over I could improvise. 
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" But I couldn't sing the song, then," answered 
Dorinthia. " I have never had any accompaniment, 
and I shouldn't know how to sing to one. This 
song is one that I learnt from my mother — she used 
to sing it for me without accompaniment" 

" What is the song? " asked Mr. Merrick. 

Dorinthia mentioned the title. The stranger's eye- 
brows elevated themselves, and he stared at her in 
surprise. The title was that of a song famous in the 
music-halls twenty years before — a song that had 
been sung to crowded audiences by a brilliant 
comddienney now dead. Merrick's mind turned back 
a long way — it was with an effort that he realised 
his present surroundings. A rural merry-making at a 
wayside inn, a girl with a beautiful face proposing to 
sing poor old Jenny's most daring song — the song that 
used to set the gallery in a perfect roar — how strange ! 
He looked at Dorinthia and then at the piano. 

" Allow me," he said, motioning the schoolmaster 
aside. " Now, Miss Annwell, go on, just in your own 
way. I know every word and note of the song. 
Ready ? " 

His fingers fell on the keys as Dorinthia began 
singing, but his eyes turned to where she stood, a 
little apart, and they never left her until the song 
was over. Merrick could scarcely believe his ^y^s or 
his ears. Here was a girl who, by her own confession, 
knew nothing of music, singing that song, making 
every point in it tell, reproducing all the old tricks, 
grimaces, and actions that poor Jenny used to put 
into it, — why, he could almost have sworn that it was 
Jenny herself back again from the land of shadows^ 
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Who on earth had taught the girl all this? And 
what a lovely voice she had — strong, clear, resonant, 
the very voice for — 

He looked round at the audience, his hands 
keeping mechanically to the keys. The audience 
was spellbound — electrified almost. The song, smart, 
audacious, was one that Merrick had at first thought 
would not appeal to the rural mind. But Dorinthia 
was making it appeal by sheer force. Her acting 
was superb — the pose of her head, the glance of her 
eye, the shake of the finger emphasising every point. 
"Good heavens!" said Merrick to himself, "where 
did the girl get it all from ? " He brought down his 
hands with a final crash as the song came to an 
end, and turned to Dorinthia as she turned to him, 
flushed and breathless. 

"Who taught you that?" he asked under cover 
of the storm of applause that broke all round them. 
"Who?" 

"My mother," panted Dorinthia. "She used to 
sing and act it for me — I picked it up in that way. 
Why do you ask ? " 

"Never mind now. They will want you to sing 
again. Wait a little before doing so." 

Then he went back to his seat, and Dorinthia 
retiu-ned calmly to her bar. Swain was chuckling 
with huge delight 

"Shop's a rare 'un, isn't shoo?" he said. "A 
reight smart 'un — what?" 

Merrick nodded his head and took out another 
cigar. 

" That's just the term," he said musingly, and more 
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to himself than in answer to Swain's remark. ''Just 
the term. She is a rare 'un," 

Then he lighted his cigar and prepared to give 
some show of attention to the next contributor to 
the evening's harmony, but in reality his mind was 
fixed on Dorinthia, and certain schemes with regard 
to her had already entered into it 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PROSPECTS OF FAME, FORTUNE, AND SPLENDOUR 

WHEN Mr. Merrick came down to the parlour 
next morning he found Dorinthia putting 
the finishing touches to his breakfast -table. He 
bade her good-morning courteously, and sat down 
to his meal without any reference to the proceedings 
of the previous evening. Presently Dorinthia brought 
him the county newspaper ; he looked up at her as 
she laid it at his elbow. 

" I should like to have a little conversation with 
you," he said, in a matter-of-fact, business-like tone, 
which formed a strong contrast to his pleasant 
banter of the evening before. " At what hour of the 
morning are you least engaged ? " 

Dorinthia looked at him in some astonishment. 

" We are not much troubled by customers in the 
morning, sir," she replied. "You will find me in 
the bar at any time — there is usually no one there." 

Mr. Merrick bowed his head and went on with 
his breakfast. Dorinthia retired, wondering what he 
wished to talk to her about. She had not failed to 
observe that her singing had attracted the stranger's 
attention in aa unwonted degree, and she now 
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wondered if he meant to compliment her still further. 
Then she remembered that he had not complimented 
her at all, that his praise had been more signified 
than spoken, and that instead of joining in the 
laughter and applause of the rustics he had seemed 
to listen with a sort of critical attention. She 
remembered, too, that as he accompanied her he 
had watched her closely, and that once or twice she 
had seen him nod his head as if in approbation. 
Dorinthia came to the conclusion that Mr. Merrick 
was a professional musician, and that he intended to 
advise her to learn singing after a proper fashion. 

An hour later Merrick walked into the bar. 
Dorinthia had just completed her duties of dusting 
and polishing, and as there were no customers in 
the room she was free to listen to whatever the 
stranger had to say to hen Merrick sat down near 
the counter and lighted his pipe. He looked at 
Dorinthia through half-closed eyes; it seemed to 
her that he eyed her with still more of criticism than 
she had seen in his face the previous night. Her 
own answering glance was inquisitive, and Merrick 
smiled at her pleasantly. 

" You are curious to know why I want to talk to 
you, Miss Annwell," he said. " That's very natural. 
Well, I may as well say at once that I want to have 
a purely business chat with you — purely business." 

"Business, sir?" Dorinthia's bewilderment was 
evident 

"Exactly so. It is not difficult to see that you 
are a smart business woman. Now, I want you, if 
you please, to regard everything that I am go^ng to 
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say to you from a purely business standpoint. To 
begin with — I daresay you do not recognise my 
name at all?" 

Dorinthia's bewilderment became more marked. 
She looked at him wonderingly. 

" Your name, sir ? No — I don't recognise it." 

" I am one of the best-known music-hall agents 
living," said Merrick quietly. ** Perhaps the best. 
You know what that means?" 

"Ye— es," said Dorinthia, "I think so. It means 
that — that you arrange matters between music-hall 
proprietors and the people who perform or sing, 
does it not?" 

"A very good definition. Miss Annwell, of the 
duties of my profession. Yes — I arrange matters." 

" You must have heard a great many people sing," 
said Dorinthia meditatively. " If I had known that, 
I think I should not have sung last night — it would 
have made me nervous to know that you were 
there. Now I understand why you looked at me so 
critically." 

"Naturally, I did. It is my business to criticise 
— and to discover," he added. "I was very much 
interested in hearing you sing: it is precisely about 
your singing that I am talking to you. Now, Miss 
Annwell, you tell me that your mother taught you 
those two songs you sang last night. Was she by 
any chance a music-hall artiste, that you know 
of?" 

Dorinthia shook her head. 

"Not that I know of," she replied. "No, sir— 
she was an actress. She and my father were 
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members of a strolling company which used to work 
the Midlands." 

"Old Selvidge's, no doubt" said Merrick. **I 
remember it; they had a summer season at Sand- 
green," 

** Yes, sir ; and it was at Sandgreen that my father 
died. I — I was adopted by a lady who lived there." 

"Ah — she educated you, Miss Annwell?" 

** Yes — I have had a good education, sir." 

Merrick nodded his head. He was watching her 
steadily, and his glance was as critical as ever. 

"YouVe some higher ambition than to remain a 
barmaid all your life, haven't you ? " he said suddenly. 

Dorinthia flushed. She looked down at her polish- 
ing cloth, and from it she glanced around the room. 

" Yes, indeed," she answered. " I have some higher 
ambition than that" 

Merrick rose to his feet. He put his hands in his 
trousers-pockets and stood before her, still watching 
her attentively. 

"I should think so!" he said "Well, Miss 
Annwell, listen to me. I'm known as a 'cute, hard- 
headed business man in my profession, and I can 
honestly say IVe not made a mistake yet in advising 
people. I'm going to give you a piece of advice. Go 
on the music-hall stage," 

Dorinthia flushed still more. She looked at 
Merrick with wondering eyes. 

"I?" she said. "Why — I have never even been 
inside a music-hall ! " 

Merrick laughed. He sat down again and puffed 
away at his pipe. 
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*'A11 the better," he said,— "all the better. My 
dear young lady, youll turn out to be one of the 
biggest successes that we've had during the past ten 
years, if you'll only work and take pains and keep 
your head. Mind, you would have to work, and 
work very hard, for a year at least. But after that," 
— he threw up his hands as if at a loss for suitable 
words, — " after that, why, what with your voice, and 
your face, and your figure — there, I tell you you'd 
make your fortune ! " 

Fortune ! Dorinthia's mind suddenly regained its 
composure at the mere sound of the word. Fortune ? 
How often had Miss Watts impressed upon her the 
wisdom of being always on the outlook for that tide 
in her affairs which, if taken at the flood, would lead 
her on to fortune and fame and all the good things 
of the world ! Might it not be that here was the 
rising of the tide — that here was such a chance as she 
had never yet had ? It was characteristic of her, that 
instead of growing excited at the new train of thought, 
she became calm and collected and very practical in 
approaching this momentous question. 

"That is a very serious proposal to make, Mr. 
Merrick," she said. " I should have to know a good 
deal more about the usual proceedings in such a case 
before I could entertain the idea." 

" I knew you were a smart business woman before 
I spoke," said Merrick laughingly. " You're all right 
— ^you'll be able to take care of yourself. Now, do 
you want my advice? Remember, I shan't charge 
you anything for it, but if you act on it I shall 
expect to be remembered later on," 
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" In a pecuniary sense ? " inquired Dorinthia. 

" In both senses — pecuniary and otherwise." 

Dorinthia looked at him critically. 

" I understand pecuniary obligations," she said. 
" There is no better basis to go on, I think. Let me 
keep to that. I am to understand that if you give 
me certain advice, and I afterwards act upon it, you 
will expect some pecuniary acknowledgment later 
on?" 

Merrick laughed again. 

"We're getting rather too much in front, Miss 
Annwell," he said. " Listen to me for a moment : I 
advise you to leave all this at once," — he waved a 
contemptuous hand around him, — "go to London, 
put yourself in the hands of a professor of music, 
whose name I would suggest to you, for a year, and 
make me your agent. At the end of a year I 
guarantee to have your first engagement ready for you 
— and if you don't catch on straight off," he added 
with increased fervour, " may I lose all the reputation 
I've got ! " 

Dorinthia looked at him musingly. 

" I should understand all that much better," she 
said, " if you could put it into figures, Mr. Merrick. 
For instance, who would pay for my instruction and 
for all the expenses of a year's residence in London, 
during which time I should not be earning anything? 
Again, what payment should I receive for an engage- 
ment, and what should I have to pay you, Mr. 
Merrick, for getting me the engagement ? You see," 
she added with a smile, " I'm taking you at your 
word and am being as practical as I can. And these 
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are such very practical details that I should like to 
know more about them before I think any further of 
your proposal." 

"Quite right/' replied Merrick. "Well — first of 
all, in the ordinary way you would, of course, have to 
pay for your instruction out of your own pocket and 
maintain yourself into the bargain. When I arranged 
your first engagement I should stipulate that you 
would employ me as your sole agent for a period of 
so many years, paying me a commission on your fees. 
That is the usual thing to do. The exact terms of 
such an agreement it would be impossible to settle 
until later — the thing to decide upon at present is 
your spending a year in preparing yourself. Now, 
Miss Annwell, listen to me — I am so very certain 
that you will be a success on the music-hall stage, 
and not only a success, but a big success, that I am 
willing to do for you what I have never done for any 
other client of mine. I will lay out whatever funds 
are necessary for maintaining you and instructing 
you for a year, and you shall pay me back out of 
your earnings in such sums as you please. Mind," 
he added quickly, " there's nothing philanthropic or 
benevolent about that offer. I'm not a philanthropist 
— Fm a plain business man, and there are plenty of 
people who will tell you, if you should ever ask them, 
that Tm a keen hand at making a good bargain for 
myself Of course I am — why shouldn't I be? It's 
my business, and I'm thoroughly straight about my 
business. Miss Annwell. I tell you honestly that 
my chief object in giving you this advice is to 
benefit myself, and that my second is to secure 
16 
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undoubted talent for the stage. You see, I put 
myself first" 

Dorinthia nbdded her head comprehendingly. 

"I quite see what you mean," she said. "As to 
your advice, Mr. Merrick, I should much prefer find- 
ing my own preliminary expenses to having them 
advanced to me. I should feel much more in- 
dependent; and besides," she added with a naYve 
smile, " besides, I should be in a much better position 
to drive a hard bargain with you." 

Merrick laughed heartily at this characteristic touch. 

"Why, certainly you would!" he said. "Yes, 
there's nothing like being independent Well, Miss 
Annwell, what do you say to my proposal? Which 
life do you prefer — this of drawing pints of ale for 
rustics, or that of hearing the applause of thousands, 
seeing your name in letters a foot long on the bills, 
and having all the luxuries that a woman can desire ? " 

" This life," answered Dorinthia, " is not altogether 
occupied in drawing pints of ale, Mr. Merrick; and 
Tm afraid I don't know very much about the other. 
Tell me something about it, something about the 
people — what sort of lives they live, and what they 



earn." 



"That's rather a formidable task," said Merrick. 
** They're pretty much like other people. Miss 
Annwell,: some are good, and some are bad, and 
most are a respectable mixture of both qualities. I 
know girls on the music-hall stage who live the lives 
of nuns when they're off, and others who don't. All 
that depends, on yourself. As to earnings — well, that 
depends too, on yourself," 
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** Well — as to myself, for instance ? " said Dorinthia. 

Merrick carefully refilled his pipe and lighted it 
with deliberate movements before he answered the 
question. 

" After you have had a year's careful training," he 
said at last, ** I wouldn't let you appear under thirty 
pounds a week, to begin with, and I'd only permit a 
short engagement at that I should be disappointed 
if you were not doubling that before the first year 
was over." 

Dorinthia gazed at him in astonishment 

" That seems a large sum," she said. ** It is more 
than I get in a year at this place." 

" No doubt," said Merrick quietly. 

" Are there many people who earn so much ? " she 
asked, half doubtfully. 

"I have a dozen clients on my books now who 
earn much more,. Miss Annwell. But you must 
remember that they are all specialists ; with the 
ordinary comedian or ballad - singer I take little 
trouble. I want something out of the common — ^for 
any artiste with a special gift I work like a horse. 
It is special business, a special gift, that earns the 
big rewards in this profession, as in all others." 

" What special gift have I?" asked Dorinthia. 

Merrick smiled. 

" I wish they could have heard you at the Frivolity 
last night,'* he said musingly. " Egad ! they would 
have yelled the roof off! You have the strangest 
gift, Miss Annwell, of singing a certain class of song 
in the demurest fashion — I never knew but one 
woman, a Frenchwoman, who's dead now, who pos« 
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sessed it in such a marked degree. In fact, the 
thing's absolutely natural in you. There you are/' — 
he half-closed his eyes, as if they regarded some 
fanciful stage-picture, — "very pretty, very demure, 
very fresh and innocent in appearance, but with an 
indescribable occasional flash of humour and even of 
roguery in your eye, and you're singing something 
with a perfectly natural appreciation of every point, 
and with that curious forceful style that makes every 
line tell. Everybody is smiling, and the boys in the 
gallery are in a seventh heaven of delight That's 
the picture I conjure up. Miss Annwell," he said, 
turning to her suddenly, "and, by George, it's not 
often that I wax enthusiastic over these affairs! 
Come now, accept my proposal : have a year's care- 
ful training, get together a small repertoire of songs 
specially suited to your style, and you'll make a 
fortune and marry a marquis." 

"Oh!" said Dorinthia, laughing, "marry a 
marquis ? Is that part of the expected rewards, Mr. 
Merrick ? " 

" Five of my clients have married into the peerage," 
answered the agent coolly, " and there wasn't one of 
them half as eligible as you are. My dear girl, don't 
you know that a music-hall star can pick and choose 
nowadays ? Bless your innocence, do you never read 
the papers? Who was the present Marchioness ol 
Strathisland ? Pearlie Rockingham of the 'alls, as 
the Cockneys call 'em. I brought her out Who 
was the Countess of Hawthorndale ? Little Daisy 
Dimpleton, — Hawthorndale fell in love with her 
famous high-kick, — I brought her out toa Who was 
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Lady Wentshire ? Ask the Frivolity boys if they 
remember her ladyship's singing of * Naughty 
Mister Brown' when she was Lily Spencer. She 
was another of my clients. So was Lady Hedge- 
water. And between you and me, Miss Annwell, I 
don't think any of them had half the education you 
appear to have had. Pearlie Rockingham, egad! was 
a splendid specimen of the uncultivated young person. 
Oh, you'll do well on the music-hall stage." 

Merrick arose, stretched his arms, and lounged 
over to the bar. He looked inquiringly at Dorinthia's 
grave face. 

"Come," he said, "what do you say? Look 
here — I meant to walk on to Grandminster to-day — I 
am taking a walking tour along the North Road — 
walking is my great recreation — but Til remain here 
for another night and explore the country. Think 
the matter over, and give me your answer to-morrow 
morning. And think it well over, Miss Annwell." 

" You shall have my answer to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Merrick," she answered. " I will think everything 
over during the day." 

Merrick nodded and left the room. In a few 
moments she saw him pass the windows and stroll 
slowly up the village street. Dorinthia took up the 
needlework which she always kept behind the bar, 
and sat down to work and to think. Never, perhaps, 
had she thought so hard as she did that morning. 
It was necessary to think hard if she was to make a 
decision. She must settle her affairs one way or the 
other that day — the next day would be too late. 

She was conscious, as she sat there working and 
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thinking, that Merrick's proposal had opened up a 
new way of escape from the tangle into which her 
unfortunate promise to Richard Bulkeley seemed 
to be leading her. During the previous week her 
conviction that a marriage between herself and 
Richard would only lead to immediate straightening 
of means, if not of absolute poverty, had deepened 
and strengthened. All that she had heard from the 
old housekeeper of Sir Robert Bulkeley predisposed 
her to think that he would not forgive his son for 
being so foolish as to marry Lancelot Swain's 
barmaid. Dorinthia did not look upon her own 
beauty as being sufficient to mollify the wrath of a 
greatly incensed patrician — she remembered that 
Dick was young and impressionable, and Sir Robert 
old and probably cold. And she had no faith in 
Dick's schemes of earning a livelihood by writing 
poetry for the magazines ; like most persons of her 
class, she cherished a profound distrust of the value 
of mere imagination. She understood clearly that 
money may be made out of singing songs upon the 
variety stage, or by breeding pigs, or by carrying 
on a well-connected blacksmithing business, or by 
following any of those callings which are essentially 
materialistic and not to be done without; but she 
did not believe it possible to make a fortune out of 
poetry, save in very exceptional instances. And 
therefore the pretty picture of the little flat which 
Dick had painted in colours so pleasing to himself 
had no charm for Dorinthia, for the simple reason 
that she had no belief in it as a stem fact 

After a time her mind embraced Dick himself in 
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its centre. She had his last letter in her pocket, and 
rhe knew that he was waiting impatiently for her, 
and counting the hours until she came to him. The 
tender spot in Dorinthia's heart was touched — she 
let her needlework drop on her knee, and her eyes 
grew dreamy as she thought of the various occasions 
on which she had found it good to forget all Miss 
Watts's counsels of' perfection. But presently she 
hardened her heart again. What was the good of 
making a foolish marriage out of mere sentiment? — 
sentiment ! — a thing to be distrusted and discouraged 
wherever it was met with. If the boy had been his 
own master, possessor of his father's wealth, lord of 
his father's lands — why, then there had been no need 
for hesitation. But as it was — 

"No, it must not be," she said at last There 
would be unpleasantness straight off, and she had a 
decided objection to unpleasantness of any descrip- 
tion. Perhaps Dick's father would separate them — 
perhaps Dick might be sent to prison for making a 
false declaration about his age — perhaps she might 
be charged with aiding and abetting him. It would 
not do — she would close with Mr. Merrick's offer. 

As she put a fresh length of thread into her needle, 
Dorinthia began to consider the question of ways 
and means. She had determined that she would 
herself sustain all the charges necessary to a year's 
maintenance and tuition in London. She knew the 
advantages of being free and independent, and not 
the least of them was that she would be able to drive 
a harder bargain with the agent if she were under no 
obligation to him. So she thought over her own 
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resources. She had saved nearly a hundred pounds — 
how far, she wondered, would that go towards the 
expenses of which Mr. Merrick had spoken? Not 
far, surely — certainly not far enough. And yet it 
was all she had, and she saw no chance of commanding 
more at present. It looked, after all, as though she 
must needs make some arrangement with the agent 
and pay him back out of her earnings. 

Suddenly a flash of inspiration lightened the 
momentary gloom which had descended upon 
Dorinthia's active mind. It seemed to her that 
it revealed a way by which she could easily surmount 
the temporary obstacles to success. For several 
minutes she remained motionless, her needlework 
neglected, her eyes and forehead drawn together in 
a severe effort of thought. At last her face cleared, 
she nodded her head in triumph, and her needle 
clicked merrily through the work in her hands. 
Dorinthia's clear intellect, relieved of all sentimental 
considerations, had evolved a scheme whereby her 
own material welfare might be considerably ad- 
vantaged. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE GREAT ADVANTAGES OF BEING BUSINESS-LIKE 

THAT being the day whereon Dorinthia was 
accustomed to make her usual weekly excursion 
in search of fresh air and exercise, she retired to her 
room early in the afternoon and prepared herself for 
walking. She was on this occasion more than usually 
particular about her toilet, and criticised herself with 
merciless regard as she viewed the final effect in her 
mirror. She wore the same gown which Richard 
Bulkeley had so praised on the day of the Grand- 
minster Gala, and she decided that nothing could be 
more lady-like or becoming to herself Dorinthia had 
a strong desire to look at her best on this occasion, 
and she did not leave her room until she had 
determined that no art of the toilet-table could add 
anything to her appearance. When she was at length 
ready to set out, she unlocked a drawer and took 
from it a small packet which she had prepared soon 
after her conversation with the music-hall agent. The 
packet contained Richard Bulkeley's love-letters and 
the engagement ring which he had slipped on her 
finger on the day of their clandestine exploration of 
Bulkeley Park. Carrying the packet in her handi 
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Dorinthia left the house and set out at a leisurely 
pace along the highway. 

Her thoughts as she walked gently forward under 
the shelter of her sunshade were of an eminently 
business-like nature. She had put sentiment aside — 
there must be no more of it, she told herself severely, 
for sentiment stood in. the way of advancement Of 
course she had been very fond of Dick ; and, after 
all, she could always look back upon those little 
episodes in the wood and by the pond, and extract 
a pleasing satisfaction out of their memory. But 
one must do one*s best for one's self in this world — 
that was the best creed that Dorinthia had ever heard 
of. She remembered one of Miss Watts's favourite 
lay sermons on the blessedness of uniting a perfect 
single - mindedness with a resolute determination. 
There were historical parallels and examples in that 
sermon which Dorinthia felt to be impressive. The 
truly great of the earth never paused in their 
astonishing careers towards power and significance 
to consider the feelings of other people, nor to allow 
themselves to be influenced by such highly incon- 
venient qualities as those of mercy or pity. Did 
Napoleon give a moment's consideration to the loss 
of life which he knew must ensue when he set out on 
a new campaign ? Did Alexander's heart beat warm 
for the widows and orphans who increased in number 
the further he advanced on his march against the 
world? Did anything in the way of sentimental 
considerations restrain Lucrezia when it was really 
necessary to her interests to rid herself and the world 
of some objectionable person? Certainly not — the 
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really great are never influenced by any foolish 
sentiment ; they are as the strong man who, having 
girded his loins and made up his mind to reach a 
certain goal, sets out, removing every obstacle in his 
path or perishing in the attempt Such was Miss 
Watts's philosophy, and Dorinthia found it comforting, 
consoling, and strengthening at this particular crisis 
in her history. 

She passed along the highway, always at the same 
gentle pace and with the same sedate, unruffled air, 
until she came to the great gateway of Bulkeley 
Park and saw the Bulkeley arms in wrought iron- 
work above the massive columns of weather-beaten 
stone. She passed through the gateway with 
assurance ; it seemed to her that the little packet in 
her hand gave her a certain right to enter. As she 
walked across the park, noticing and admiring its 
bosky dells, its herds of cattle, its evidences and 
promises of wealth and power, Dorinthia wished 
earnestly that Dick was two years older and that his 
worthy father was dead. Then she reproached herself 
for wasting time on impracticabilities,and went forward 
with quicker steps. The garden front of the house 
came in view — she half paused to admire its noble 
proportions. What a magnificent place it was, and 
how suggestive of that luxury for which Dorinthia 
had the natural woman's intense respect! And Dick 
could talk with complacency, nay, even with delight, 
of existing in a stuffy little London flat after having 
lived in such a place as the abode of his forefathers 1 
What a fool he was, poor silly boy, to talk such 
nonsense I It roused no tender feeling in Dorinthia's 
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mind, newly tuned to a resolute determination to be 
practical, that Dick had been willing to give up all 
this for her sake ; the only wonder was that he should 
be so foolish as to think anything worth the material 
joys and delights which Bulkeley Park was signifi- 
cant of. 

As she tripped onwards, Dorinthia suddenly be- 
came aware of an old gentleman, attended by several 
dogs, who turned out of a side path and came slowly 
towards her. Her heart beat a little faster — she 
recognised Sir Robert Bulkeley. She had seen him 
once before, a solitary figure in a magnificently 
appointed carriage, whirling rapidly past a gang of 
open-mouthed village-folk in Savilford. Now she 
looked at him closely, anxious to know with what 
manner of man she had to deal. As he drew nearer 
she saw a tall, spare man, dressed in loose grey 
clothes, and having a general appearance that re- 
minded her somewhat of Dick. But there was 
nothing of Dick's brightness in his father's face. 
Dorinthia found it hard at first to determine what 
sort of man Sir Robert was. 

His face was clean-shaven and colourless, his 
mouth was firm, and there were many wrinkles about 
the corners of his lips. But Dorinthia was most 
attracted by his eyes, which confronted her steadily 
as she advanced towards him. They were the eyes 
of a cold, hard man, and yet there was a sense of 
cynical humour in them. The whole appearance of 
the man was not encouraging. He came slowly 
forward, his hands clasped behind his back, his head 
slightly bent, his eyes looking keenly out from under 
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the brim of his soft hat. It seemed to Dorinthia at 
first that his eyes smiled, then that they were like 
the eyes of a scientist who has just caught a new 
specimen and is examining it critically. For a 
moment her heart failed her, and she was half 
minded to pass on. She recalled her resolution 
with a great effort 

" Sir Robert Bulkeley ? " 

Sir Robert paused, and bowed with a curious 
mixture of gracious condescension and ordinary 
politeness. His eyelids contracted, and he looked 
more closely at Dorinthia. He saw a young and 
pretty woman, dressed in very neat and lady-like 
fashion, whose slight confusion in addressing him 
was only indicated by a becoming heightening of 
colour. He bowed again, and lifted his hat with 
old-fashioned courtesy. 

" I have not the pleasure " — he began. 

Dorinthia interrupted the slow, languid tones. 

" My name is Annwell," she said, " Miss Annwell — 
I reside at Savilford." 

Sir Robert showed the least possible sign of 
bewilderment. He continued to regard Dorinthia 
with steady attention. 

" Yes ? " he said inquiringly. 

" I wished to speak to you, Sir Robert," continued 
Dorinthia, " on — on a serious matter." 

" Yes ? " he said again. 

Dorinthia looked at him steadily, nerving herself 
for what she had to say next. It was difficult, 
however, to talk to this old man, who stood there so 
quietly, and whose eyes were so very keen. 
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" It — it relates to your son/' she said. 

It seemed to her that a faint shadow of anger or 
annoyance, or of both, passed over Sir Robert's face 
and disappeared. 

"Yes?" he said. "You wish to speak to me on 
a serious matter which relates to my son. Pray 
proceed." 

" I am engaged to be married to Mr. Richard 
Bulkeley," said Dorinthia, still meeting his gaze 
steadily. 

Sir Robert's eyes turned away from her for a 
moment, and she saw the muscles of his mouth 
tighten. He looked down at the gravel at his feet, 
and his toe pushed a pebble still further into the soil. 
Then he looked up, and his eyes were inscrutable. 
Dorinthia felt the tension of the interview to be 
growing serious. She looked away into the park, 
and some sense of the difference between its peaceful 
calm and the mental discomfort of the scene in 
which she was engaged struck her with strange force. 
Sir Robert's voice, cold and languid as ever, roused 
her from the sudden reflection. 

" I was not aware that my son had contracted 
any matrimonial obligation," he said. " May I ask 
how long the engagement you speak of has been 
made ? " 

Dorinthia recovered her composure at this business- 
like inquiry. 

" For some weeks," she answered. 

" Quite a short time " — 

"But," interrupted Dorinthia, "we were to have 
been married the day after to-morrow." 
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Thdre was now no mistaking the displeasure on the 
old man's face, and Dorinthia nerved herself for an 
unpleasant scene. It was well for her, she thought, 
that she had a clear conscience on the matter. She 
had not inveigled the boy ; it was he who had made 
the first advances and who had arranged everything. 
She met Sir Robert's stern look with a self-possession 
that made him secretly wonder who on earth the girl 
could be. 

" I am to understand/' he said at last, *' that my 
son was to have married you, in a clandestine fashion, 
the day after to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, Sir Robert." 

He looked at her with inquisitive eyes, 

"Why have you come here to tell me this?" he 
suddenly inquired, speaking with some animation. 

" Because I felt that you ought to know — that it 
was unwise — that it was not good for — for your son," 
answered Dorinthia. 

Sir Robert lifted his hand and passed it across his 
forehead with a weary gesture. 

" I do not exactly understand this matter," he said. 
" May I trouble you to explain it to me ? There is 
a summer-house close by here. We will, if you please, 
sit down there and continue our conversation in a 
less fatiguing fashion. Permit me to show you the 
way." 

Dorinthia bowed her head in assent, and followed 
him along a quiet pathway until they came to a 
summer-house built under the shadow of a group of 
elms. It was furnished inside with a rustic table and 
easy-chairs. Sir Robert motioned Dorinthia to take 
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one of the latter ; and when she had done so he drew 
the other near to her, and sitting down assumed an 
attitude of close attention. 

"Now, Miss Annwell," he said, "you will oblige 
me by telling me whatever you are disposed to tell. 
I gather from what you said just now that it is out 
of some regard for me that you have come here. I am 
much obliged to you for that. Will you put me under 
a further obligation by telling me the story of this 
engagement as clearly and as briefly as you can? 
So far," he added, with a courteous inclination of his 
head, "so far, beyond your name, I have not the 
remotest idea as to whom I have the honour of 
addressing." 

" I will be perfectly frank with you, sir," replied 
Dorinthia, "and I am sure that you will credit me 
with good intentions when you have heard what I 
have to say. As I have already told you, my name 
is Anufwell — Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Annwell. 
My father and mother were members of the theatrical 
profession. They died when I was quite young, and 
I was then adopted and educated by a lady named 
Miss Watts, at Sandgreen, in Warwickshire. For 
some time I was parlour-maid in a doctor's household 
in the same town. You see, sir," she broke oflF 
suddenly, glancing at Sir Robert with an air that 
was half appealing, " I am telling you everything 
about myself; I don't wish to conceal any fact that 
may help you to understand matters." 

Sir Robert bowed. 

" I am much obliged to you," he said, "and much 
interested. Pray proceed." 
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"I came into Yorkshire," continued Dorinthia, 
" last February, in order to visit a connection of my 
mother's who had for many years been housekeeper 
to a family at Kirkmiston. On arriving in this 
neighbourhood I found that she was dead. I was 
obliged to seek accommodation at the Bear Inn at 
Savilford. The proprietor was at that time in need 
of a barmaid. He offered me the situation. I 
accepted it, and it was there that I first met your 
son." 

Dorinthia paused for a moment as if to overcome 
a slight feeling of emotion, and her voice trembled 
a little when she resumed her story. 

" He came to the Bear at that time very often, to 
see Mr. Swain about fishing, or ferrets, or something 
of that sort, and — and he seemed to be much attracted 
to me from the first I own," continued Donnthia 
in a lower tone, — " I own, sir, that I was very wrong 
in accepting his advances, but I was really fond of 
him, and somehow I could not help it. And at last 
I promised to marry him, and he grew so impatient 
in the end that he insisted upon the marriage taking 
place soon. It was to have taken place the day after 
to-morrow, but I have been so unhappy about it, and 
so undecided, that I have not known what to do. 
And in the end I determined that it would not be 
right to permit him to deceive you, and so — so I 
came here," concluded Dorinthia, now genuinely 
minded to fall a-weeping. 

Sir Robert regarded her steadily. He was im- 
pressed by the straightforward fashion in which 
she had told her story, and it required little observa- 
17 
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tion on his part to see that Dorinthia was no ordinary 
person. 

" And, pray, what part was I, the boy's father, to 
play in the pretty comedy ? " he asked, with a sudden 
touch of bitterness. 

"We — at least, Richard — hoped that you would 
forgive us — when — when you saw me," murmured 
Dorinthia. 

" I am not quite so young as my son," answered 
Sir Robert. " No, young lady, that would not have 
influenced me. You are a very well-looking young 
woman, and I am inclined to believe a sensible and 
clever one, but I should not regard you as a fitting 
mate for my son, and there is no disrespect to you in 
saying so. Now, I gathered from what you said 
at first that you now no longer desire this match ? " 

" I do in one way," murmured Dorinthia, " but not 
in another, I really am very fond of your son, sir, 
but"— 

" But you are sensible enough to see that it would 
not be wise to marry him under these conditions? 
There you are right — it would have been very foolish. 
It shows great prudence and good-sense on your 
part, young lady, to have come to me. Now, I 
gather that you were to have joined my son to- 
morrow? I imagine that you have some letter or 
other from him in which all these arrangements are 
set forth." 

" All his letters are here," said Dorinthia, who was 
now weeping in sober earnest. " All of them — and 
the ring he gave me." 

She laid the packet on the table, and Sir Robert 
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took it up with an air of distaste and untied the 
ribbon with which it was secured. He glanced at 
the ring and laid it aside, and proceeded to go 
through Dick's notes and letters with a business-like 
air, which was not lost on Dorinthia, who stole a 
glance at him now and then as she wiped her tears 
away. Some of the letters he merely looked at, others 
he read hastily ; the last of the series he read and 
re-read, 

" Yes, Miss Annwell," he said at last, " there is no 
doubt whatever that my son has contracted himself 
to you. Am I to understand that you renounce all 
claim to him ? " 

" It is very hard," murmured Dorinthia, " but " — 

"But you have the good-sense to see that, hard 
as it may be, it is wisest and best for both of 
you ? " 

"Yes," she said; "but Richard will be so — so 
angry." 

Sir Robert smiled. 

" No doubt," he said, — " no doubt. He will also be 
savagely disappointed. I think we will not consider 
that At present I wish to consider the practical 
bearings of the case. As matters stand now, the 
marriage cannot take place, for I should prevent it. 
That is certain. Now, I cannot well prevent my 
son's occasional residence at Bulkeley, and I am 
anxious that you and he should not meet again " — 

Dorinthia's tears flowed afresh. Now that it was 
really over, she began to find that the foolish and 
irrepressible sentiment which had more than once 
betrayed her was still strong within her, and that the 
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image of Dick, young, eager, and passionate, would 
rise before her in spite of everything. Sir Robert's 
cold voice went calmly on — 

. . . "and therefore I should like to know if you 
have any plans as regards yourself Are you 
thinking, for example, of remaining in your present 
situation ? " 

This practical question once more restored Dorinthia 
to herself She dried her tears resolutely, and faced 
Sir Robert bravely. 

" I beg your pardon for crying, sir," she said, " but 
a woman can't help feeling these things. No, sir — I 
should be glad to leave my present situation at once, 
and, in fact, I have the chance of entering upon a 
very much better career if only I can see my way to 
take up an offer that has been made to me?" 

" May I ask what that is ? " 

" The chance of entering the theatrical profession, 
sir." 

" Ah — I think you told me that your parents were 
of that profession ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" And — I think you said that you did not quite see 
your way to take up some offer ? Pardon me if I am 
too inquisitive." 

" It is very kind of you, sir, to take so much 
interest I have had an offer made to me which I 
would accept if I had the means to cover the expenses 
of the training necessary before I could make an 
appearance.** 

Sir Robert looked at her with a certain speculation 
in his tye&. He had been wondering all along 
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whether the young woman was altogether dis- 
interested, and whether the whole thing did not 
mean that he was eventually to be made to pay for 
his son's folly. 

" Just tell me some further details of what it is that 
you propose to do," he said quietly. 

Dorinthia gave him a brief account of Mr. Merrick's 
proposals with regard to herself. He nodded com- 
prehendingly as she went on, and a slight feeling of 
amusement began to arise in his mind. 

" That seems a very reasonable and business-like 
idea," he said politely, when Dorinthia had finished. 
" Well, how much money do you think would suffice 
for all your requirements and expenses until your 
appearance ? " 

Dorinthia toyed with her sunshade as she thought 
this question over. She had brought the interview 
to the desired point, and now she was somewhat 
afraid. 

" I should think at least five hundred pounds," she 
answered at last. 

Sir Robert's eyes gleamed with a momentary sense 
of humour which Dorinthia did not perceive. 

** Five hundred pounds," he repeated slowly. 
"Well, Miss Annwell, you have put me under an 
obligation to you by coming to me with your story, 
and I am never unwilling to repay one good turn 
by another. I will, give you five hundred pounds. 
But I am a business-like man, and in return for that 
sum of money I shall expect you to give me these 
letters, and to sign an acknowledgment that you 
have no further claim upon my son, and to keep 
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silence upon the subject we have discussed this 
aflemooii. I think you understand me?" 

" I understand you, sir," she answered. " I am 
quite willing to agree to all that you have said." 

Sir Robert rose to his feet and looked at his watch. 

"That is very business-like and satisfactory," he 
answered. "The remainder of our interview must 
be equally so. Now, Miss Annwell, may I ask you 
to amuse yourself for an hour and a half in looking 
round my gardens? I will put you in charge of a 
guide who will show you everything and give you 
some fruit. At the end of that time I must trouble 
you to meet me here again. I shall have with me 
my solicitor, who will witness your signature to the 
acknowledgment I spoke of, and who will hand you 
the sum of money agreed upon. Until then, please 
to retain these letters." 

Dorinthia obeyed Sir Robert's instructions im- 
plicitly. She followed him from the summer-house, 
thinking how much more practical and business-like 
he was than his son. She wandered about the 
gardens, with an intelligent gardener as cicerone; she 
ate peaches, and she was very happy. At the end 
of the stipulated time she approached the summer- 
house again. Sir Robert and the man of law had 
just arrived there, and the latter had spread out on 
the table a writing apparatus and a sheet of legal- 
looking paper. 

The proceedings were eminently practical from 
first to last. Dorinthia read over the document with 
great care, signed her name in clear, firm letters, 
handed over poor Richard's protestations of undying 
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affection, received the five hundred pounds in the 
form of crisp Bank of England notes, and took a 
respectful farewell of Sir Robert. She was not sure, 
she told herself as she walked through the park, that 
she did not admire Sir Robert Bulkeley more than 
any man she had ever met — he was so sensible and 
such a good man of business. 

It was drawing towards evening when Dorinthia 
came in sight again of Savilford. As she descended 
the hill into the village Merrick turned out of a side 
lane and joined her. 

"You have been for a walk?" he said question- 
ingly. " I hope you have spent the time in thinking 
over my proposal." 

•*Yes/' she answered, **I have. And I have 
decided to take your advice, Mr. Merrick." 

"I am very glad to hear it," he said. "I'm 
absolutely convinced that you'll never regret it. Miss 
Annwell." 

" I hope not," she said gravely, " I'm risking a 
good deal. Look here, Mr. Merrick, I am going to 
pay all my own expenses. I shall make you my 
agent, of course ; we must discuss all that, and what 
I am to do, when you get back to London." 

" When I get back ? " he said wonderingly. " You 
intend going there soon, then ? " 

" Don't tell anybody," she said. " I am going off 
to-morrow morning — agoing to take French leave, in 
fact. I am tired of this place. I shall not even tell 
Swain that I am going — there would only be a fuss. 
I shall just get leave of absence to-morrow morning, 
walk over to Sicaster, and go away. I shall go to 
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Sandgreen and get an old friend of mine to act as 
companion to me for a year. We shall both be in 
London in three days from now, and I shall call 
upon you as soon as you return. Then I shall work 
— like a slave, or rather, like a workman who means to 
be thorough master of his trade. Oh, you'll see how 
I shall work ! I'm beginning to feel that I really was 
cut out for the profession I'm going to enter — I am, 
really. And I mean to get to the very top of that 
profession, Mr. Merrick — the very top I Half-way 
measures don't appeal to me a bit — I'm going to 
climb the ladder to the very highest rung, no matter 
how many falls I get, nor how many other people I 
pull down." 

Merrick nodded his head gravely. Some men 
would have laughed at Dorinthia's enthusiasm: he 
rather hailed it with thoughtful satisfaction and 
congratulated himself on his good fortune in making 
one more grand discovery. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE OFFICE OF A CONSOLER 

WHEN Dorinthia walked out of the summer- 
house in Bulkeley Park, Sir Robert and his 
man of law looked at each other with a certain signi- 
ficance. The man of law took a pinch of snufT, Sir 
Robert laid a meditative hand on poor Richard's 
love-letters. 

" A remarkably good-looking young woman," said 
the man of law. 

" A very clever one, I think," responded Sir Robert. 
"Very clever, Dodsworth. I suppose," he continued 
after a pause, — '* I suppose there was nothing else to 
be done in face of these letters, eh ? " 

His inquiring glance caught Mr. Dodsworth in the 
depth of a brown study. The solicitor came out of 
it with a start and snapped the lid of his snuff-box. 

" Oh, nothing, Sir Robert — nothing ! " he answered. 
*Dear me, nothing indeed. No, I think you did 
quite the right thing — in face of these letters, as you 
say. In fact, it is best to settle the matter at once. 
Had the young woman taken the advice of others, her 
price might have been much more than five himdred 
pounds." ' 

S8o 
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Sir Robert's brow contracted. 

" I don't think she is altogether an adventuress," 
he said slowly. "Not quite an adventuress, 
Dodsworth." 

"Not yet," responded Mr. Dodsworth oracularly. 
"Not yet, Sir Robert. A curious mixture of the 
inghtue and the sharp business woman, I think. 
Probably an adventuress in the future. Dear me ! — 
a really remarkable little episode." 

He took snuff again in an absent-minded fashion. 
Si;* Robert stared at him inquiringly. 

"You seem to have something on your mind, 
Dodsworth," he said. " What is it ? You're thinking 
of something outside this matter." 

" Eh ? " said the man, with another start. " Eh ? 
Yes — I'm afraid I was thinking of something, Sir 
Robert — ^but within the matter, within, not without" 

" Well— and that was ? " 

" Of your son — of Mr. Richard Bulkeley's feelings," 
answered Mr. Dodsworth. He drew himself to his 
full height and assumed his best manner. " Yes," 
he continued, "Mr. Richard Bulkeley should be 
thought of. When a very young man^-or shall we 
say a boy? — is very much enamoured of a young 
woman, somewhat his elder, and very attractive in 
the personal sense, he is apt, Sir Robert, to take 
it very much to heart should anything occur to 
disappoint him of the — er — possession of her." 

"You seem to know a good deal about it," said 
Sir Robert peevishly. 

" I have seen a good deal of the world and of 
men/' answered the man of law. "A good deal. 
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My experience tells me that Mr. Richard will take 
this very badly." 

" It will be a sharp lesson to him," said Sir Robert, 
frowning and impatient. " Let him profit by it" 

Mr. Dodsworth shook his head. 

" It all depends on the way in which the lesson is 
administered," he said. " How — how do you propose 
to acquaint the young gentleman with the altered 
aspects of the case ? " he inquired. " I understand 
that at present he is eagerly awaiting the coming of 
his — er — bride, and he will naturally " — 

Sir Robert broke in with a hasty murmur of 
annoyance — 

" That is simple," he said. " I shall write to him 
at once and command him to return home." 

Mr. Dodsworth shook his head slowly. 

"I think," he said oracularly, "that that will not 
do, Sir Robert It will be most advisable that Mr. 
Richard should have the news broken to him by a 
friend who will be able in some sort to sympathise 
with him, and to receive those bosom confidences 
which his grief will naturally lead him to 
indulge ia" 

Sir Robert stared at his legal adviser with every 
indication of amazement and annoyance. 

" What do you mean, Dodsworth ? " he said testily. 
" Do you propose that I should travel half across 
England in order to tell the boy that he has made a 
confounded young ass of himself ?" 

" Not at all," answered Mr. Dodsworth ; " that, 
Sir Robert, is quite foreign to my wishes." 

*' Yourself, perhaps ? " 
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"No— I am too old, Sir Robert But I think it 
might be well — nay, very advisable — to send my son, 
Rowland. I think I may claim that he and Mr. 
Richard Bulkeley are friends, and as they are both 
young they will understand each other. Moreover, 
Rowland, though having only just attained his 
majority, is a clever man of the world, and 
just the person to deal with a youth suffering 
from "— 

** Oh, send Mr. Rowland Dodsworth, by all means," 
exclaimed Sir Robert, rising from his chair and 
motioning the solicitor to gather up the papers from 
the summer-house table. " I suppose he can bring 
the boy home in safety. There ! — let us talk of 
something else, Dodsworth. Come into the house — 
I have a tray of coins that you must see." 

The solicitor bundled the papers neatly together 
and followed Sir Robert to the latter's study. 
They talked numismatics for an hour, and Mr. 
Dodsworth drank sherry while he inspected the 
coins. Then he went away, and Richard's love- 
letters went with him, folded about by the business- 
like document which bore Dorinthia's firm signature 
at its foot. The solicitor mused, and took more 
snuff as Sir Robert Bulkeley's brougham carried 
him back to his offices in Sicaster. He continued 
to muse until he and his son were sitting over their 
wine that evening, when he suddenly drew out the 
papers and laid them on the table before him. He 
tapped them with a significant gesture, and looked 
at his son. 

" These relate to a little mission which I want 
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you to execute to-morrow, Roily," he said. "A 
mission of a very delicate nature." 

Mr. Rowland Dodsworth pricked up his ears. 
His keen face assumed a further expression of atten- 
tion, and he looked at his father interrogatively. 

" Yes ? " he said. 

Mr. Dodsworth sipped his wine, squared his elbows 
on the table, and looked at Roily over his eyeglasses 
with the same glance which he used when rising to 
address the Sicaster magistrates. 

"In this case," he began, "there are some features 
which are as interesting as they are surprising. The 
facts are these ..." 

Roily heard his father's history of the afternoon's 
happenings without betraying the least sign of 
emotion. He nodded his head here and there, and 
finally bowed it in complete assent to Mr. Dodsworth's 
final announcement 

** I quite understand," he said at last " It is 
not a pleasant task, nor an easy one, but I shall 
manage it" 

"It will reflect great credit upon you, my boy," 
said Mr. Dodsworth. "It is a matter that requires 
tact, discretion, firmness, and a certain amount of 
humour. If Sir Robert went, there would be an 
unseemly scene between himself and his son. If I 
went, the difference between my age and young 
Dick's would make an interview embarrassing and 
painful. He would feel that a middle-aged man 
cannot understand the peculiar situation in which a 
young man finds himself when he is— er" — 

**Just so/' said Roily. "I think I com.prehend 
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things exactly. But Til just smoke a cigar in the 
billiard-room and think things over until I have 
formed all my plan of campaign. Til take the 
papers, father. There," he concluded, "you can 
leave it all to me — 111 bring Dick safely home, even 
if I can't cure him of his mad infatuation." 

Roily went into the billiard-room, lighted a cigar, 
picked up a cue and practised various shots while he 
thought His curiously old-young face was puckered 
into a hundred lines as he walked round and round 
the table. At last he laid aside the cue, flung the 
end of the cigar away, and sighed as if in satisfaction 
at the result of his mental struggles. Then he 
went up to his room and exchanged his evening 
garments for a tweed suit, and just as the summer 
evening wore towards dusk he mounted his bicycle 
and rode out of the town in the direction of Savilford. 
RoUy's plan for the gentle letting-down of love-sick 
Richard had as its first plank an interview with 
Dorinthia. 

It was almost dark when he came to the cross-roads 
at Savilford, and saw the dim lights shining through 
the drawn blinds of the Bear and in the uncurtained 
windows of the neighbouring cottages. He placed 
his bicycle against the wall of the inn and walked 
inside. He did not remember ever visiting the Bear, 
and, not knowing his way about its precincts, he turned 
into the bar-room, from whence came a sound of 
voices and a gleam of light. His eyes fell on 
Dorinthia as he entered. He had wondered as he 
rode along from Sicaster whether he had ever seen 
her; he now recognised her as the young lady he 
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had once or twice seen in Sicaster narket-place and 
had admired and wondered about. He looked 
closely at her as he advanced to the bar, and 
Dorinthia looked inquisitively at him. The excite- 
ment of the afternoon's proceedings, and the prospect 
of the equally exciting adventures of the next day, 
had given her an added colour and a new brilliancy, 
and Roily began to have some misgivings as to his 
delicate mission to Richard. It would have taken a 
stone, he said to himself, to have successfully resisted 
Dorinthia's undoubted charms. 

There were two or three men in the bar-room, and 
Roily glanced at them with a suddenly assumed air 
of dislike for his surroundings. He asked for some 
lemonade, and inquired if there was no other room 
than that. Dorinthia pointed to the door of the bar- 
parlour, and said that she would carry the lemonade 
in there. Roily walked across the hall into the 
empty room and waited for her. In a moment she 
came, carrying the glass on a tray. Roily pushed 
the door-to, and gave Dorinthia a significant glance. 

" Look here," he said rapidly, " I want to speak 
to you. I am Mr. Dodsworth, son of the Mr. 
Dodsworth whom you saw this afternoon at Bulkeley, 
you know." 

Dorinthia looked at him with a certain displeasure. 
Her hand was on the door, and she closed it quietly. 

" Well, sir ? " she said. 

"They are sending me to — to break all this to 
Mr. Richard Bulkeley," he said, still in the same low 
tones. " He will take it hardly, and I — I shall not 
have an easy task. Will you give me a little note to 
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give to him, saying that you feel it best, and that it's 
impossible, and wishing him good luck — ^you know 
what I mean?" 

Dorinthia had averted her gaze, and for a moment 
he saw her breast heave as if she were catching her 
breath. 

" This is all between you and me and Dick," 
murmured Roily, with a fine assumption of genuine 
feeling for both of them. 

Dorinthia looked up. 

" I will give you a note in five minutes," she said. 
" Please to wait here." 

Roily took out his cigarette case and began to 
smoke. His brow was once more furrowed with 
thought, and he drummed the table before him with 
an impatient movement of his fingers. At last 
Dorinthia returned to the parlour. She drew an 
envelope from her pocket and handed it to Roily in 
silence. He placed it in his breast and gave her a 
quaint nod of the head. 

" That's right," he said ; " it will simplify matters. 
You had not written to him ? " 

" No," she said. 

" And you — you will not be here, I understand, if 
he turns desperate and rushes off in search of you ? " 

Dorinthia's breast heaved again, and Roily saw 
her bite her lip. 

" N — no," she answered. She glanced hurriedly 
at the door, and then said in a low voice, " I leave 
here early in the morning — no one knows." 

"Then good-bye," said Roily. He gave her 
another mysterious look, and walked out of the 
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room and into the night. Dorinthia saw the gleam 
of the lamp on his bicycle as he turned the comer 
towards Sicaster. She went back to the bar-room 
very grave and thoughtful. 

"That," said Roily to himself as he sped along 
beneath the summer stars, seen at intervals between 
the shimmering of the trees — "that was distinctly 
interesting. Whew I — what a day's work I have 
before me to-morrow ! " 

Before he retired to rest Roily packed his bag, 
examined Bradshaw, and made all things in readi- 
ness for an early departure in the morning. In the 
solitude of his own room he examined the letter 
which Dorinthia had handed to him. She had 
placed it in an unsealed envelope ; it seemed to 
Roily that this was a direct invitation to himself, as 
chief engineer of this difficult bit of life's road- 
repairing, to read what she had written. 

Dorinthia had written but a few lines. She had 
evidently felt that it was not her duty to explain 
anything now — that was to be done for her by 
others. 

" Dear Dick," she wrote, " don't be angry when 
you hear what I have done. I am sure it is all for 
the best. I really couldn't go on with it, as there 
would have been nothing but unpleasantness, and it 
is far better that we should part, though I do love 
you, whatever you may think. So with best wishes 
for your happiness, and hoping that you won't be 
very angry — Yours, D. A " 

Roily returned this characteristic epistle to the 
envelope and sealed it up. He stroked his smootli 
18 
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cheeks softly as he placed all the papers together in 
the bag. 

"It needs all a philosopher's philosophy to con- 
template this sort of thing," he said meditatively. 
" Also it makes an experienced man wonder if 
woman, as woman, has any right understanding of 
love. * I love you, whatever you may think * — ^that 
is excellent. She loves him so much that she sells 
his letters for five hundred pounds. Poor old Dick — 
what a time I shall have with you ! Will you take it 
hot, or will you take it cold ? I think I shall prefer 
you to take it hot — as hot as you like — it will be 
over, and you will be better all the sooner." 

It was towards the end of the next afternoon that 
Rolly's train carried him into the station where 
Richard had asked Dorinthia to keep tryst with him. 
He looked cautiously out of the window, and caught 
sight of the impatient lover. Richard was hurrying 
along from carriage to carriage ; he suddenly peered 
into that from which the youthful solicitor was pre- 
paring to descend. The two looked into each other's 
faces, and Richard flushed with annoyance and 
dismay ; it was disagreeable that anyone who knew 
him should accidentally witness his meeting with 
Dorinthia. 

"Hullo, Dodsworth!" he cried, "what are you 
doing here ? " 

" A legal personage," answered Roily with gallant 
imperturbability, "is perpetually flitting hither and 
thither on somebody's business. Business brings me 
here, my dear Bulkeley — business." 

" Damn your business ! " thought Dick. He 
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looked about him hurriedly — there were no signs 
of Dorinthia, but the platform was very crowded, 
and she must be waiting for him somewhere amongst 
its groups. " Look here, Dodsworth," he cried, " IVe 
a friend to meet — 111 join you in the refreshment 
room in five minutes." 

Roily nodded his head, and Richard darted away 
along the platform. More than five minutes had 
elapsed before Roily caught sight of him again, and 
Dick's face was then troubled and disappointed. His 
eyes glanced on all sides at once ; his manner was 
uneasy and preoccupied. 

" Well ? " said Roily. 

"She — I mean he hasn't come," answered Dick. 
"Here — ^you, porter — what time is there another 
train in from the north ? *' 

" Not till half-past eight, sir," replied the porter. 

Dick's eyes turned to the clock. 

"Half-past five," said Roily. "Three hours yet. 
Come to my hotel, Bulkeley, and have some dinner. 
You've three hours to wait for the next train." 

"All right," said Dick absent-mindedly, — "all 
right. What a beastly nuisance it is when people 
don't travel by the train they ought to travel by I 
Must be coming by the next, I suppose. I never 
expected to see you here, Roily," he added, making 
a palpable efiFort to conceal his chagrin. " I'm staying 
in the neighbourhood, you know." 

" So I understand," observed Roily. He resigned 
his impedimenta to a porter, and piloted Richard in 
the direction of the hotel. " I had an idea that I 
might come across you. Rather jolly that we 
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chanced to meet at once, eh, Bulkeley? We can 
dine together in peace and comfort during the three 
hours which must needs elapse 'twixt now and half- 
past eight, eh ? " 

Richard muttered some inaudible reply ; his mind 
was racked and tormented by Dorinthia's defection. 
He wondered what had happened — whether she had 
changed her mind — whether something had rendered 
it impossible for her to leave Savilford that day — 
whether there had been an accident — and so on and 
so on. He scarcely heard anything that Roily said 
to him, and only stared about him with vacant eyes 
while the young solicitor gave some orders on arriving 
at the hotel. He followed him upstairs and into a 
private sitting-room, where he flung himself into an 
easy-chair and stared helplessly at his own long legs 
stretched out across the hearthrug before him. A 
waiter came in carrying a tray furnished with a small 
decanter, a syphon, and glasses, and went out noise- 
lessly, closing the door behind him. Roily, hands in 
pockets, looked nervously at Dick. 

" Seem a bit hipped," he observed. 

" Eh ? " said Dick, starting out of himself. " Oh— 
only a bit annoyed that — that — that chap didn't 
turn up. Beastly nuisance when folks don't keep 
appointments ! " 

*' Things you get used to, in time," answered 
Roily. ** Have a drink, Bulkeley — some brandy and 
soda, eh ? " 

He walked over to the table, poured some brandy 
into a glass, and filled the latter up with soda from 
the syphon. He set this at Dick's side, gave him 
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a cigarette, and then helped himself. He watched 
Dick take a melancholy whifT of tobacco ; it was 
time, he said to himself, to get to work. 

"Look here, Bulkeley,'* he said suddenly, "let's 
get to business. My business here is with you — 
that's the truth. I want you to be a regular brick, 
old man, and to listen to me like an angel." 

Dick's lifted face and quickened breathing showed 
that he understood .at least something of Rolly's 
meaning. He leaned forward eagerly. 

" Your business with — me ? " he said. " What " — 

"Keep quiet, Dick, and let me tell you. The 
friend you intended meeting just now was Miss 
AnnwelL" 

Dick sprang to his feet with a sharp exclamation. 
He took two steps across the room to Rolly's side. 

"She's not ill?" he said. " There's — there's 
nothing the matter, Dodsworth ? Speak 1 " 

" I should say that she's in perfect health, Dick — 
perfect But — take it like a man, old chap — she's 
altered her mind, and she's not coming." 

Roily felt his own heart jump as he uttered these 
awful words, and he held his breath as he looked at 
Dick. Was he going to take it hot, or was he going 
to take it cold ? 

For a moment Dick did not speak. He stared at 
Roily as if the latter were a mere figure in a dream, 
and his fingers twitched together nervously. Suddenly 
he found his voice. 

"I don't understand," he said frigidly. "What 
do you know of this, Dodsworth ? " 

Roily sighed. "He's going to take it cold," he 
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said to himself. " I wish he wouldn't. I wish he'd 
curse and swear and rave at me. Look here, 
Bulkeley," he said aloud, " sit down and let me tell 
you. I'm here professionally, but I'm also here as 
your friend. My dear old boy — the girl's given you the 
sack, she's thrown you over. There — that's the 
truth." 

Dick's lips tightened, and he stared at Roily 
harder than ever. 

" Has Miss Annwell charged you with that 
message ? " he inquired with a half sneer. 

"If you will have it, she has," replied Roily. 
" There, Dick — take a drink and listen to me. You 
have been engaged to Miss Annwell for some little 
time, and recently you have made all arrangements 
for a secret marriage with her. You were to have 
been married to-morrow morning in this town. 
Yesterday Miss Annwell visited your father, told 
him of everything that had taken place, assured him 
that she was not happy about the matter, and formally 
renounced you for ever. I am here to acquaint you 
with that fact." 

Dick's white face suddenly flushed. He leaped 
eagerly to his feet again. 

" I see it ! " he cried. " Ah, I see it all ! Noble, 
generous girl that she is, she hated the idea of 
doing anything underhand, or that would damage 
my prospects, and so she went to my father. 
Dodsworth ! — wasn't that noble conduct ? " 

Roily shook his head. 

" You're wrong, Dick, — you're wrong, old chap. I 
wish I were not forced to say it, but you're wrong." 
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" What do you mean ? " said Dick in a low voice, 
into which some trace of an indefinable fear was 
stealing. 

" I mean that whatever unselfish, noble, and 
generous feelings the young woman may have 
cherished in secret for you, she valued your love- 
letters at a pecuniary worth. Here — take another 
drop of brandy, old chap." 

There was a curious grey shade coming over 
Dick's face which Roily did not like to see. He 
laid his hand on the lad's arm. Dick put him aside 
gently. 

"Tell me what you mean," he said thickly. 
"Quick, man! — don't you see this is — is killing 
me?" 

"Not till you've had a drink," said Roily. He 
poured out more brandy and made Dick swallow 
it "There — now I'll go on. Dick — ^just pull all 
your best self together and just realise that the girl 



is". 



Dick stopped him. 

" None of that, Dodsworth ! I'll knock you down 
if you say one disrespectful word of her." 

" Very well, Dick. Then there is no more for me 
to do than to show you these things. I needn't tell 
you to give mc your word of honour not to lay 
violent hands upon them," said Roily, producing a 
sealed envelope from his breast-pocket and breaking 
the seal. " Here are the letters which you wrote to 
Miss Annwell. There is the engagement ring you 
gave her. Here is a formal receipt for five hundred 
pounds, paid to her by your father with my father 
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as witness, for the letters and the ring, with a promise 
on her part that she will never resume communication 
with you. And here is a note from her, addressed 
to yourself, which confirms my report to you." 

Dick's face, which had grown whiter and whiter 
as Roily proceeded, suddenly brightened at the 
sight of Dorinthia's handwriting. He snatched the 
note from Rolly's hand and read it through with 
eager eyes. Roily, watching him narrowly, saw a 
new expression come into them. Dick folded up 
the note and put it in his pocket. 

"There is some great mistake, Dodsworth," he 
said. " It is very terrible, but it is a mistake. You 
see what she says — that she loves me, whatever I 
may think. Therefore, I say, there is some mistake." 

"There is no mistake about that," answered 
Roily, tapping Dorinthia's receipt with his fingers. 

But Dick shook his head. 

"As long as she assures me that she loves me, 
as she does in this note," he said, " I shall believe 
all this is some hideous mistake. Good God!" he 
burst out in a sudden passion, "do you think that 
I would doubt her just because of these things? 
How do I know what coercion may not have been 
put upon her in order to get her signature to that 
damned paper? Do you think that sort of thing 
has any influence with me? Put the papers back 
in your pocket, Dodsworth." 

Roily shook his head, 

"You're wrong, Dick," he said sadly. "YouVe 
wrong — and I've failed. I've made a beastly bungle 
of the whole business, and I meant to do it in the 
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best way — and — and — in the kindest way. But 
you're wrong — and I can't make you see it." 

Dick shook his head. 

"Nothing will make me see it, Dodsworth, until 
I see her. Things have all gone wrong, somehow; 
but, now that everybody seems to know of it, I'll 
have them put right — so long as she loves me. 
Now then, I'm going to Savilford." 

" You will not find her there, Dick." 

"Not find her?" 

** No ; she told me herself, last night, that she 
was leaving the place this morning — taking French 
leave, in fact She's going on the stage, or some- 
thing; in fact, she told your father yesterday that 
she wanted the five hundred pounds for some purpose 
in connection with that project It's no use, Dick — 
you'll not find her.'* 

" I'll find out where she's gone, then," he answered 
with set teeth. " God I — to think what we've been to 
each other, and then to — Roily, old chap, I can't 
believe it — why, man, she was to have been my — 
my wife — to-morrow 1 She " — 

He dropped into a chair by the side of the table, 
and his head fell forward upon his arms. Suddenly 
he looked up, and Rolly's heart sank at the agony 
which he saw outlined in the boy's face. 

"Say it's not true!" he groaned. "For God's 
sake. Roily — don't tell me that — that — that she's as 
false as that ! " 

But Roily hung his head in miserable sympathy. 
He went across and put his arm round Dick's 
shoulder, and, at the touch, the lad broke down 
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and wept with misery and anger. And Roily, 
looking in absurd .helplessness and savage impotence 
at his bowed head, wondered why on earth women 
existed, and was minded to swear a strict celibacy 
for the remainder of his days. 



CHAPTER XX! 

PLAINTIVE STORY OF MR. LANCELOT SWAIN 

AS his first bitter resentment at this unlooked-for 
proof of fickle fortune's vagaries died away, 
Dick became amenable to reason, and more acceptive 
of the sympathy which Roily lavished upon him. It 
had seemed at first impossible to him that Dorinthia 
should act the traitress. His loyal soul jerked out 
indignant sentences. 

" Why, Roily, she can't have lied like that — she 
can't ! Her eyes . . . they were the eyes of ... of 
a baby — so candid — and innocent — oh ! " 

Roily stammered forth consolation doubtfully. 

" Yes, old chap, of course. They — I believe 
they all look like that, you know — it's a way they 
have." 

"And besides — she was always so straightfor- 
ward. You can't think how awfully particular she 
was about our — our engagement, you know. I 
thought she was too particular — she thought it 
wrong to — to meet me clandestinely." 

"Ah!" sighed Roily, "they do carry on in that 
way sometimes. I'll tell you what it is, old chap," 
he said with sudden fervour, "I've come to the 
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conclusion that men don't understand women a bit. 
And that explains a good deal." 

But nothing explained Dorinthia's defection to 
Dick. The more he thought, the less he under- 
stood the calamity which had befallen him. He 
began to recall all that Dorinthia had ever said to 
him. No woman surely could have sworn more 
tender vows of affection, or been more lavish in 
her protestations of faithfulness. He clenched his 
teeth and dug his nails into the palms of his hands 
as he thought of these things. Roily watched the 
new expression in his face, and did not like it He 
wondered if it was time to stir Dick up by a new 
appeal. 

"Come, Dick," he said, "take it like a man. 
There are as good fish in the sea — ^you know the 
old saying." 

Dick looked up at him with fierce eyes. 

" Don't talk rot to me, Dodsworth," he answered. 
" You mean well, but I'm not in the humour. Good 
God ! " he added, with sudden passion flaming up 
in his eyes and face, " are all women like that ? do 
all women lie to men in that way? Why, Roily, 
Roily — do you know that almost the last time we 
met she vowed — oh, I can't tell you what she said ! 
— but — but there was one thing — Roily, she said 
that I might change, but that she never would. 
And I wouldn't have changed — I'd have been as 
true as — as " — 

" Yes, I know, old chap," said Roily. " I believe 
we are rather more cut out for the faithful-till-death 
business than the women are. But then, you see, 
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Dicky a woman has the right of changing her mind, 
and nobody's permitted to ask her reasons for it. 
And therefore there's nothing to do but accept the 
inevitable and be as happy as you can about it." 

Dick felt, with an absolute conviction which 
utterly appalled him, that he would never be 
happy again, but he so far accepted the inevitable 
as to permit himself to be escorted homeward by 
Roily on the morrow. By that time his first passion 
had worn itself out, and his mind was filled with a 
vague quietness. His great love affair was over — 
its beauty and its charm had been rudely shattered 
by the very object on which it had expended itself. 
He had given Dorinthia such a love as no other man 
had ever given to any woman — and Dorinthia had 
suddenly trampled upon it. And so life was a 
blank, and his heart was broken, and all the world 
had come to an end. It seemed to him that hence- 
forth he would be as one who must needs live, but 
whose zest of life is all gone. 

It was towards evening when the two arrived 
at Sicaster. Roily inquired as to Dick's next 
movements. 

" I shall leave all my traps here and walk over to 
Bulkeley," answered Dick. " It will do me good to 
walk after that long ride." 

" Shall I walk with you ? " suggested Roily. 

" No— thanks. Til go home and have all this out 
with my father at once," said Dick bitterly. " I may 
as well get the whole thing done with." 

Then they shook hands with rather more force 
than is usual between two very young Englishmen, 
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and Roily departed into Sicaster town, while Dick 
struck into a pathway which led across the fields 
towards Bulkeley. As he walked rapidly forward 
in the gathering twilight his thoughts were all of 
Dorinthia. He looked round at the woods and 
coppices — there was not one that he and Dorinthia 
had not explored. Everything that he saw reminded 
him of her : they had met at that stile ; they had 
lingered by this gate ; they had walked side by side 
along yonder secluded path. And now — he groaned 
to think that it was all over, and that Dorinthia had 
ended it. 

The striking of the church clock at Savilford, heard 
clearly through the belt of wood which lay between 
him and the village, roused Dick from his reverie. 
He paused, suddenly overwhelmed by an irresistible 
desire to walk down to the Bear and see if Dorinthia 
had really gone. There might be some mistake in 
Roily Dodsworth's information — Dorinthia might 
still be at Savilford — there, behind the trees, within 
close reach of him. And if she were still there, she 
should at least give him some explanation of her 
conduct That day she was to have married him, 
and here he was with a heart bruised and torn, and 
his mind in a whirl of distracting emotions, while she 
— he did not even know where she was. 

Dick struck across the Savilford meadows, and 
emerged upon the highroad close to the little square 
made by the crossing of the ways. Although it was 
now dusk there was no light in either of the front 
windows of the inn, and the entrance hall was full of 
gloom. He walked in at the front door with a beat- 
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ing heart, and at the same moment Lancelot Swain 
emerged from the kitchen in the rear carrying a 
lighted taper in his hand. His unwieldy form rolled 
itself towards the swinging lamp, and as he held the 
taper to the wick its glow fell on Dick. 

"Good-evening, Swain," said Dick, cultivating a 
careless and matter-of-fact tone. "All in darkness, 
eh?" 

" Good-evenin'to you, Mestur Richard, sir," answered 
Swain. "Gow — I didn't see who it wor at first! 
Come in, sir, come in — ah, we'm all at sixes an' 
sevens in this house to-day, sir — *at's what we are. 
All at sixes an' at sevens, Mestur Richard, sir. Come 
this way, sir, n — nobody in here." 

Dick followed the landlord into the latter's private 
parlour; something told him that Dorinthia was 
indeed departed. 

" I called to ask if you'd heard anything of those 
ferrets you were going to get me," he said. " Heard 
anything of them yet ? " 

"No, sir, no, I hev'n't," replied Swain; "least- 
ways, nowt definite. I did hear tell of some t other 
day, an' I wor thinkin' o' seein' about 'em to-day, 
but, as I say, we'm all at sixes an' sevens i' this 
house." 

" Oh, there's no hurry," said Dick ; " any time 
will do. But what's the matter here ? " 

" Nay ! " answered Swain, " I niver knew nowt 
like it, Mestur Richard. No, sir, niver ! " He dropped 
into his capacious easy-chair and mopped his shining 
forehead with a large red handkerchief. " It's one o' 
them sort 0' things, Mestur Richard, 'at upsets a body 
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— yes, sir, 'at fair upsets 'em. YouVe seen our new 
barmaid, Mestur Richard, sir ? " 

" Ah — yes — I think so," said Dick. 

"Shoo's runned away," said Swain, nodding his 
head with solemn disapproval. " Runned away, sir, 
wi'out one word to me, her employer — an' good friend 
an' all 'at I've been to her. Don't let 'em talk no 
more to me about gratitude an' that theer, Mestur 
Richard — there isn't no such thing, sir — no, indeed." 

The light in Swain's parlour was somewhat dim, 
and Dick kept his own face in the shade. 

" When was this ? " he inquired. 

** It wor yesterday, Mestur Richard ; yesterday, sir. 
Sit you down, sir — I'm sure I beg pardon for seatin' 
mysen when you wor stand in'. But I'm that 
moythered about it, Mestur Richard, 'at I don't 
rightly know what I'm doing of. Sit you down, sir." 

" Oh, all right," said Dick, perching himself on the 
table. " Go on, Swain." 

" It'll happen do me good to tell it to a gentleman 
as hes feelings," continued Swain. " Theer's them as 
hes done nowt but mak' game about it. For it's 
known all ovver t' village, Mestur Richard — eh, dear! 
iverybody knows. Eh, dear 1 " 

" What do they know ? " 

" Why, 'at Miss Annwell's runned away. Runned 
away wi'out a word to onnybody. It wor i' this way. 
T'other day we had a supper to t' cricket- laikers, an' 
while we were throng o' gettin' things ready, like, 
theer wor a Lunnon gentleman come in an' wanted 
a night's lodgin's. He wor a varry affable, well- 
spokken sort o' gentleman, an' joined us ^t, t' supper, 
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an' sang us a rare good song or two. Miss Ann well 
sang us a song or two, an' all " — 

" What— at the supper ? " 

"Ay — an' shoo acted 'em, like them play- 
actresses, Mestur Richard. Well, t' stranger gentleman 
stayed ower until t' next day, an' they say 'at him 
an' Miss Annwell hed a deal o' talk wi' one another. 
Then he went off — he wor on a walkin* tower, as 
they call it That wor t* day before yesterday — he 
went off at neet Next mornin', that wor yesterday 
— Miss Annwell's gone, an* all — went early i' t' mornin' 
to Sicaster, an' niver come back. Niver come back I 
What do ye think o* 'at, sir? What sort o' treat- 
ment is 'at, Mestur Richard, to gi' me, 'at's treated her 
like a lady? Nay — I niver heerd nowt like it" 

"But how do you know she won't come back?" 
asked Dick. 

" 'Cause shoo sent a noate — see yer'," said Swain, 
holding out a scrap of much-crumpled paper. " It 
come this mornin'. It's no address, nobbut t' post- 
mark, an' that's Lunnon, an' it says nowt except 'at 
circumstances hes obliged her to leave suddenly an' 
she cannot return. Circumstances! — I'd gi' her 
circumstances if I could come near her. I'll tell you 
what it is, sir — shoo's eloaped, as they call it, wi' that 
Lunnon chap." 

Dick bit his lips: to the tortures already tearing 
at his heart there was now added the more fearful 
one of jealousy. He made a brave effort to keep his 
voice steady. 

" Do you think so ? " he said. 

" Ay ! " said Swain, bringing his fist down with a 
19 
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hearty thump on the table, — "ay — I do, sir. I've 
good reason, sir. T' fact is, Mestur Richard, 'at I've 
been deceived all round. Shoo's nowt but a lyin', 
designing schemin' hussey, is yon — nowt else, sir. 
Shoo come here wheer nob'dy knew her, an' I could 
see shoo wor a smart, clever lass, an' I engaged her, 
an' agreed to gi' her more nor I usually give. An' 
shoo wor smart an' clever — no doubt on't. An' I've 
no objection, sir, to tellin' you 'at shoo could ha' been 
t' landlady o' t' Bear if shoo'd hed a mind — soa 
theer 1 " 

" You asked her to marry you, eh ? " said Richard, 
with a harsh laugh. 

" Ay, I did, sir. An' why not? I'm noan done wi' 
yet," said Swain. " I did ax her, an' shoo wor all 
for waitin*. Wait an' see — wait an* see— that wor 
alius her tale. An' I've foun' out, sir, why it wor — ay, 
I knaw now what game shoo wor carryin' on ! " 

Dick turned and faced him sharply. Had Swain 
looked up he could scarcely have failed to see the 
concern in the lad's eyes. But the landlord was too 
full of his own troubles to notice anything. He 
resumed his story, nodding his grizzled head in 
emphasis of each point — 

" Ay ! " he said, " I knaw now. Shoo wo'dn't 
mak' up her mind for t* simple reason 'at shoo'd 
gotten more nor one string to her bow, an' shoo 
didn't reightly know which to pull." 

" Do you mean that she had several — admirers ? " 
asked Dick. 

" Admirers? Nay, they wor summat more, I 'ink," 
said Swain* " Admirers is one thing, an* sweethearts 
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is another. Bi all accounts shoo didn't do much 
sweetheartin' wi' 'em, but shoo kep* 'em danglin' on, 
like." 

"Who told you all that?" asked Dick, after a 
pause. 

"It wor this way, sir. I hed mi fears when shoo 
didn't return last neet, an' o' course when t' noate 
come this mornin' then I knew what wor up. I'm not 
a man to keep things varry much to mysen, and it 
happened 'at young Clarricoats, t' blacksmith, com' 
into t' house just efter I'd read t' note. I wor that 
mad 'at I says, straight out, like — * Now then, ye'll 
see no more o' yon lass,' I says. 'What lass?' he 
says. * Why, t' barmaid,' I says. * What's come on 
her?' he says. * Why,' I says, 'shoo's runned away, 
an' niver comin' back no more.' Well, sir, you 
should ha' seen his face — it wor all colours o' t' rain- 
bow inside o' a minute. * Hello ! ' I says, * what's t' 
matter wi' thee, Bob?* 'Niver comin' back?' he 
says ; * why, shoo sort o' promised to wed me.' * Ah, 
ah,' thinks I to mysen. * Hed you fixed it all up ? ' 
I says aloud. * No,' he says, * shoo said we wor to 
wait a bit, like.' ' Well, thou'll hev' to wait a bit, an' 
all,' I says, * 'cause shoo's gone — runned away,' I 
says." 

Swain chuckled a little at his own humour, and 
Dick tried to laugh with him, and found the effort 
almost choking him. He was glad when the landlord 
resumed — 

" Well, sir, that wor one on 'em. Who do you think 
t'other two wor? Ecod, if I weem't soa mad at t' 
wench treatin' me as shoo hes done, I could ha' 
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laughed mysen to death when they telFd me! 
Nob'dy else, Mestur Richard, but them theer two 
Trippett lads — them 'at lives wi' theirsens close to 
Kirkmiston Spinney. Ho ! — ho ! — ho ! Eh, dear, I 
couldn't help laughin' when they teird me about 
axin' her. T' pair on 'em wor i' love wi' her, an' 
they agreed 'at to be fair, like, they'd ax her at t' 
same time, an' leave her to choose atween 'em. So 
they wrate her a letter, tellin' her how it wor, like, 
an' then they come to see her for t' answer — ho ! — 
ho !— ho I " 

"And what did she say?** 

"Same owd tale," said Swain, with bitter resent- 
ment of Dorinthia's procrastinating treatment of her 
suitors. " Wait a bit — wait a bit ! I 'ink 'at they wor 
to waait six month, an' then shoo wor to mak' her 
choice. Eh, dear, shoo's been a smart 'un to carry on 
i' that way, an' nob'dy to know owt on it What do 
you think on it all, Mestur Richard ? " 

For a moment Dick made no answer. It seemed 
to him that within the last half-hour he had learnt 
more of real life than all his previous experiences had 
taught him. Also, it seemed as if the Dorinthia of 
his dreams had retired a long, long, long way off, 
and was still retiring. Why, he had never known 
Dorinthia, after all ! — he had been in love with abstract 
woman, and had taken Dorinthia as her incarnation. 
It was an ideal Dorinthia that he had worshipped, not 
Dorinthia the mendacious, the crafty, the untruthful 
He turned with a start to answer Swain's question. 

" I think she must have been very clever," he said 
musingly. " Very clever indeed, Swain," 
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Swain's face assumed an expression of grave and 
appreciative respect for Dorinthia's abilities. 

" Oh, shoo wor, Mestur Richard, shoo wor a clever 
*un, an' no mistak'. Shoo'll mak' her way i* t* world, 
will that, theer. You see, sir, shoo's one o' them 'at 
dooan't let nowt stan* i' t* way. Why now, you'd ha* 
thowt 'at shoo wo'd ha* just hed a kind thowt for 'em 
'at hed shown theirsen friends to her, like — but no, as 
soon as it suited her, off shoo goes wi'out a word. Oh, 
a rare clever 'un, sir, but a bad 'un — a bad 'un I" 

"Well, I must go," said Dick. "You'll get me 
those ferrets as soon as you can, Swain, won't you ? " 

" Oh, depend upon me, sir," answered Swain. " I'll 
see about *em as soon as possible. You'll be willin* 
to give t' same price as before, Mestur Richard, no 
doubt?" 

" Oh yes. Good-night, Swain,* said Dick. 

"Good-night, Mestur Richard — good-night, sir," 
said the landlord He followed Dick to the front door, 
and stood there for a moment to watch the lad stride 
away. He turned inside again presently and walked 
into the bar-room. The old housekeeper had lighted 
the lamps there, and had assumed Dorinthia's place 
behind the counter. Two or three men had come in, 
and were drinking their ale in silence. It seemed to 
Swain that the place lacked something as he went 
back to his own parlour. He took up his pipe, 
lighted it, with a sigh, and shook his head sadly as he 
dropped again into his easy-chair. 

Meanwhile Dick walked with rapid strides up the 
hill that led out of the village. At the top he turned, 
and for a moment contemplated the faint light which 
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came from the windows of the inn. When he faced 
the darkness again it was with an increasing con- 
sciousness that something had made him a man» and 
he strode off to Bulkeley and to his father, with his 
head held high and his cane swinging resolutely at 
his side. 



EPILOGUE 

THE PROFESSOR MEETS THE LITTLE 
PARLOUR-MAID AGAIN 

THE coffee-room in the little hotel, which stood 
half-way down the quiet side - street running 
from the Strand to the Embankment, was almost 
deserted when Professor Chatwood looked up from 
the remnants of his evening meal to make an 
inspection of the apartment and its inmates. A 
middle-aged lady in spectacles was eating buttered 
toast and reading the newspaper at the other end of 
the room ; a waiter, who appeared anxious to find 
some chance of working off" his energy, hovered from 
one table to another, setting a knife straight here and 
a fork there ; otherwise, the coffee-room was destitute 
of human life. The Professor felt the silence almost 
oppressive. He sighed involuntarily, and the waiter 
heard him and shot with swift readiness to his side. 

" You call for anything, sir ? " inquired the waiter 
with a respectful eagerness. " Little fresh tea, sir, 
now ? " 

" No, thank you," answered the Professor. " No — I 
didn't call, waiter. You seem very quiet here, I 
think." 
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" The waiter swept away a stray crumb from the 
comer of the table, and shook his head somewhat 
mournfully. 

"Yessir," said he, — ^"yessir, things are quiet here 
nowadays. So many alterations and improvements 
being made in these times, sir, and such a lot of big 
hotels — what I call barracks, sir — being built, that 
one sorts of gets forgotten even by old customers, 
sir — ^yes." 

" Ah, I see," said the Professor. "Yes — no doubt" 

"Then, again, it's said this property is all coming 
down, sir," continued the waiter, " and, of course, that 
makes a difference. Ah, a deal of alterations they 
have made along this side of the Strand, sir. Norfolk 
Street, Surrey Street, Arundel Street — lor*, sir, 
they've all been a deal improved, as it's termed — 
yessir." 

"It's the way of the world, waiter," said the 
Professor, rising slowly from his chair and pulling 
down his capacious waistcoat in his best platform 
manner. " The old must always make way for the 
new — yes, to be sure. Ahem ! — I wonder where one 
could spend the evening in a nice, quiet, pleasurable 
fashion ? " 

" Several theatres in the Strand," said the waiter, 
his deft fingers busily employed in removing the 
plates and dishes from the Professor's table. "Or 
perhaps you prefer the music-halls, sir ? I understand 
that many gentlemen prefer the halls to the theatres 
because they can smoke in the former. Perhaps 
you'll consult the list of amusements in the evening 
paper, sir?" 
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The Professor took the offered newspaper, and 
glanced over the indicated column. He sat down 
again, this time in an easy-chair near the window, and 
proceeded to examine the promises of a London 
evening with some attention. It was only on very 
rare occasions that the Professor forsook the mon- 
otonous delights of a rural existence for the wilder 
excitement of a brief stay in town, and to his mind 
the mere names of the various theatres and music- 
halls conveyed little meaning. He paused for a 
moment over the announcement of a Shakespearean 
revival at the Athenaeum, but Shakespeare, somehow, 
did not seem to appeal to him that night. A latent 
desire for amusement was in him, and made itself 
potent as the moments slipped by. 

" I think I shall try a music-hall," said the Professor 
at last. " I have never been in one, and it will be an 
experience. Moreover, I shall there be able to smoke 
a cigar. The question now left is : which of the 
music-halls shall I try?" 

On this point he once more sought the advice of 
the friendly waiter, who returned with a collection of 
table appointments wherewith to refurnish the table 
at which the Professor had taken his meal. The 
waiter looked at the list with some sympathy. 

"Yessir — very difficult to make a selection, sir, 
where so many things are offered. Very nice hall at 
the Frivolity, sir — ^just along the Strand a little way. 
Oh, very respectable indeed, sir — ^ver-y respectable — 
one of the best - conducted halls in town, sir. It's 
what they call a syndicate hall, that, sir — which 
means that what you hear there you'd hear at one or 
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two other halls — the artistes go from one to the other, 
you see, sir." 

"To be sure," replied the Professor. "The 
Frivolity, eh? very good — I'll look in there for an 
hour or two, waiter." 

The waiter expressed his hope that the Professor 
would enjoy himself, and to the last words of this 
pleasant wish Mr. Chatwood left the coffee-room, 
lighted his cigar on the steps at the front door, and 
turned leisurely towards the Strand. There was a 
mellow glow of fading sunlight in that famous 
thoroughfare, and it seemed to the Professor's 
observant eyes that the men and women who filled 
the pavements caught a certain amount of reflected 
glory from it It was a strange crowd of human 
beings, he said to himself; every step of the 
social scale seemed to be represented in it, and 
everybody was interesting to him as a scientific 
student of men and things. His progress along the 
Strand was accordingly somewhat slow, but at last 
he found himself standing before the doors of the 
Frivolity music-hall. The Professor was an emi- 
nently cautious man ; he crossed the roadway and 
examined the outward aspect of the place from that 
superior coign of vantage, before entrusting himself 
to its open doors. 

The Professor's eyes fell upon many large posters, 
whereon were duly set forth in huge letters the names 
of the various artistes who were to charm the audience 
with their performances and graces. To him the 
names were all unknown, and therefore they con- 
veyed nothing. But he observed that, while certain 
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names were printed in uniform type, there were 
others in which the size of the type varied consider- 
ably. He was not without experience in the public 
entertainment line, and he set this down as akin to the 
fact that one star differeth from another in magnitude. 
There was one name, however, which stood out 
from each of the great posters with almost startling 
distinctness, and the Professor gazed at it wonderingly. 
It was printed in such heavy type that it dwarfed all 
others, and the Professor began to speculate on the 
difference, real or imaginary, which must necessarily 
exist between the star of the first magnitude and the 
stars of the second or third. This lady must surely 
be a star of the very first magnitude to have her 
name blazoned forth in such enormous letters — 

VERA DE VERE 

— at the very top of the big posters. But the name 
appeared elsewhere ; it seemed to the Professor that 
it literally commanded the attention of all who 
lingered before the doors of the music-hall or passed 
them by on other business bent There was a 
smaller poster announcing that Miss Vera de Vere 
would appear at eleven o'clock that night, and 
another notifying that she would sing her great 
success, " When Master's up at Six." Between these 
two notifications hung an oblong frame, presumably 
containing portraits of Miss Vera de Vere. 

The Professor crossed the road again, and edged 
his way to the portraits. There were three of them, 
set side by side in a plain, heavily-moulded frame, 

and| since the same face appeared in each, the 
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Professor took them to be various presentments of 
Miss Vera de Vere in different characters. In one 
she was a housemaid with a print gown and a 
sweeping-brush ; in another a smart nursemaid ; in a 
third a soberly-attired young lady in black. There 
was nothing startling about the photographs, but the 
Professor regarded them curiously. Miss Vera de 
Vere was evidently a young person of considerable, 
not to say extraordinary, physical charms, which 
were further accentuated by a certain demure 
expression, but it was not at the photographer's 
reproduction of these that the Professor -gazed so 
steadily. It seemed to him that he had seen that 
face before, and he passed his hand across his 
forehead and tried to think where, if anywhere, he 
and Miss Vera de Vere had made acquaintance. 

But people were entering the doors of the music- 
hall in a continuous stream, and the Professor 
presently realised that if he meant to secure a 
comfortable seat he must lose no time. He mingled 
with the throng and entered, and presently found 
himself in a central position in the stalls, with a 
programme in his hand and a young lady with a 
very strong voice singiitg on the stage immediately 
in front of him. The Professor was about to compose 
himself to an attentive hearing when the young lady 
finished her song with what seemed strange abrupt- 
ness, bowed to the stalls and threw kisses to the 
gallery, and tripped off at the wings, whereupon two 
persons in livery appeared and hoisted fresh numbers 
in the appointed receptacles on either side of the 
stage. The Professor, after a little observatioOi 
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gained some notion of the way in which things were 
done ; he had entered during turn five, and he was 
now about to be entertained by turn six. He spread 
his programme out on his knees, relighted his cigar, 
took a look round the auditorium, and prepared to 
enjoy himself. 

For two hours the Professor was fully occupied in 
watching and listening to that varied form of enter- 
tainment, which is high in favour with those who 
frequent the modern music - hall. He saw a troupe 
of acrobats and a company of educated bears. He 
heard a young lady sing in French and another in 
the language of Whitechapel. He was awed by a 
performance on the slack wire, and much interested 
in an exhibition of Japanese juggling. A little 
gentleman with a red nose-end, a ridiculous top-hat, 
and an exaggerated frock-coat caused him much 
amusement, as did also another person who wore 
many buttons on his loud-checked suit and sang of 
costers and their ways. Some of these people were 
rapturously received by the crowded audience ; some 
received a cordial greeting ; some were listened to 
with a sort of critical approbation. But none of 
them had been so honoured on the programme as 
Miss Vera de Vere. Every time the Professor 
looked down the list of good things provided, he 
saw her name — 

Miss Vera de Vere: Comedienne, ii o'c. — 

standing out in great prominence from the rest 

The Professor glanced at his watch. It was already 
balf-past ten, and the heat of the place had made him 
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thirsty. He left his stall and made his way to a 
refreshment - bar, where he stretched his legs and 
quenched his thirst while he pursued his favourite 
avocation of observing the people who clustered 
.around him. An elderly man stood next to the 
Professor at the bar, and presently observed that 
the evening was very warm. The Professor agreed 
with him on that point, but thought that the arrange- 
ments for ventilation were very good. 

" Oh, they do everything very well in these places 
nowadays," returned the other. " Very well indeed — 
much better than in the old-fashioned music-halls we 
had when I was a lad. Different thing altogether." 

" And a different class of entertainment, I believe?" 
the Professor ventured to remark. 

"Oh, bless me, yes! Quite different. None of 
this variety show business in those days, sir. Very 
often the songs were volunteered by members of the 
audience. There weren't so many professional artistes, 
as they call themselves, then. No — the thing's quite 
a modern institution." 

" So I should say," responded the Professor. "And 
a very capital institution too, I should think, for the 
stars. I suppose they are exceedingly well paid, eh?" 

" I should think so," said the other with fervour. 
" Paid ? By George, sir, why some of 'em roll in 
money for a time ! Those that have any sense take 
care of it ; those that haven't waste it Paid ? Why, 
look at this de Vere girl — she's on very soon ; I just 
dropped in to hear her again — they say she's made 
piles of money — piles ! And only been on the halls 
two years." 
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"Dear mel" said the Professor. "Dear me! A 
very talented young lady, no doubt." 

The other man shrugged his shoulders. 

" May not be able to read or write, very likely," 
he said. "She knows what she's about, though. 
They say Merrick, the agent, picked her up some- 
where in the country and saw what a genius he'd 
got hold of. Anyhow, there's never been any doubt 
about her success. I've heard fabulous tales told 
about her salaries. Exaggerated, no doubt, but cut 
'em down by half the amount and they'd still be big. 
And, of course, she's going to marry the Earl of 
Whiteacres." 

" Dear me 1 " said the Professor. " Dear me I Very 
interesting, I'm sure. The young lady must have 
extraordinary talents, my dear sir, to have had such 
a brilliant career." 

The other man made a half-audible reply to this, 
and the Professor, anxious to be in his seat before 
the great star of the evening appeared, made his way 
back to the stalls and waited expectantly. It was 
by that time close on eleven, and a couple of comic 
men were finishing a little knock-about business. It 
seemed to the Professor that they slightly lengthened 
their performance, but at last they disappeared amidst 
much applause, and presently the number eighteen 
was hoisted at the wings. The Professor was im- 
mediately aware of an intense commotion throughout 
the auditorium ; it seemed to him that everybody in 
the place had been looking forward to some great 
event, and that it was now about to take place. He 
heard whispers all about him, 
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"There! //i?rtum — see! eighteen." 

" She's sure to be a bit late — two minutes late last 
time we were here." 

" The conductor's keeping his eye on the wings — 
ah, he's lifting his baton. Now then ! *' 

It seemed to the Professor that the great hall was 
suddenly filled with a great crash of sound as the 
conductor's baton descended sharply on his desk, 
and the orchestra struck into a particularly catchy 
air. The boys in the gallery cheered, yelled, and 
whistled ; every man in the place was clapping his 
hands ; every face was full of a new interest. He 
looked up as the storm of applause rose to a hurri- 
cane, and saw standing before him a young woman 
whose appearance was the exact opposite of what he 
had expected to see. She wore a plain black gown, 
virginal in its simplicity, and relieved of sombreness 
by white linen cuffs and collar. Her face, brilliant 
in its colouring, was obviously innocent of any 
artificial aids to complexion ; her dark hair, brushed 
until it shone like burnished metal, had no ornament 
save a red rose stuck coquettishly over the right ear. 
She stood facing her audience with a demure, half- 
amused expression — her hands clasped before her, 
her foot tapping time to the music Suddenly the 
cheering died away amidst a chorus of " Hush ! *' from 
the expectant 

" She's going to sing * I Know My Way About, 
whispered a man close by. " Gad ! can't she do the 
innocent and demure dodge ! " 

The Professor leaned forward, listening eagerly for 
the first words that broke the deep silence which had 
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fallen over the hall. Somehow he recognised in the 
girl's voice a quality that he had missed in those of 
the artistes who had preceded her. It was not the 
superiority of the voice itself — it was some quaint, 
curious power in it ; some bizarre quality that acted 
like magic. The Professor gazed and listened, spell- 
bound and amazed. Something was troubling his 
mind other than the power of the great star; he 
almost forgot her actual presence in the vague desire 
to explain that something satisfactorily. Suddenly 
he knew what it was — he had met Miss Vera de Vere 
before. He had thought that some recognition of her 
features came over him as he gazed on their counter- 
feit presentment at the doors — now that he saw her in 
the flesh, he knew that they had met somewhere. But 
where ? 

The song came suddenly to an end amidst a frantic 
outburst of applause, and the famous comediennes 
with an inimitable glance in the direction of the 
gallery from her demure eyes, dropped a curtsey to 
the audience as she turned to leave the stage. The 
Professor's soul was suddenly illumined. He had 
seen the demure glance, the complaisant curtsey 
before, and at last he knew where. His mind went 
back to the garden gate at Sandgreen, and to the 
little parlour-maid in whose phrenological develop- 
ment he had taken so much interest. 

" It's she ! " he said to himself. " It's she I Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell — otherwise Miss Vera de 
Vere. Dear me I Dear, dear me I How very 
extraordinary ! " 

The theatre was buzzing with conversation — men 
20 
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and women were canvassing Miss Vera de Vere's 
merits. The Professor listened to two men who sat 
on his left hand — 

" It's that inimitable air of innocence that does the 
trick," said one man. "Why, there isn't a woman 
on the halls who dare sing her songs — they'd be 
hissed off. Risky? — suggestive? — why, of course, 
but that demure expression of hers takes it all 
off." 

" I say it adds to it," said the other. " There's a 
lift of her eye and a curl of her lip that suddenly 
shows you that one side of her's making absolute 
fun of the other. Oh, it's great art" 

" It's pure nature, my boy. She's — Hullo, she's 
back again! What is it this time — 'When Master's 
up at Six' — now, you watch her as she sings that 
second verse. Why, poor old Jenny wouldn't have 
dared to sing that ; but this girl just stands there 
with her demure look, and you don't recognise 
anything until you're just screaming with laughter. 
Watch her, now — watch her!" 

The Professor turned to the stage again. Yes, he 
was in doubt no longer as to the girl's identity. She 
was now in a plain print gown, with a housemaid's 
cap and apron, and she carried a feather-duster in one 
hand and twirled the corner of her apron with the 
fingers of the other. Her dark eyes and hair were 
shown up more prominently by this costume than 
by the dark gown of her first song, and the Professor 
recalled the little maiden of the Home for the Up- 
bringing of Prudent Maidens quite clearly. He 
remembered all the circumstances of his visit there — 
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the eccentric lady who had engaged him and pro- 
pounded her strange theories to him, the interest he 
had taken in the strangely-named child, and the 
theory he had formed about her — but for the 
moment he put them by and gave himself up to 
listening to the song which Dorinthia was just 
beginning. 

When the song was ended and the figure in the 
print gown had bowed and re-bowed itself off the 
stage to such rapturous applause as the Professor 
had never heard before, he rose from his seat and 
made his way out into the fresh air. His mind was 
in something of a whirl ; he was not sure what sort 
of power that might be which enabled a woman to 
stand up before an audience of men and women and 
sing songs like those he had just listened to. At one 
moment he had been reminded of a child repeating 
things which it did not comprehend the meaning of, 
but at the next had come that sudden flash of the 
roguish eye, that inimitable lifting of the demure 
face, that confidential wink which seemed to include 
everybody in the audience. " Clever — clever — clever — 
no doubt," said the Professor to himself, " but " — He 
shook his head doubtfully, and the night air came, 
cool and grateful, to his forehead. 

The Professor turned into a side -street by the 
music-hall. A brougham, drawn by two magnificent 
horses, stood before a door, and on the pavement a 
little group waited in silent expectation. The 
Professor mingled with them, and, presently asking 
a man for information, was told that they were 
waiting to see Miss Vera de Vere come out. That 
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was her carriage waiting there, said the man. Then 
a whisper from those nearest the door heralded 
Dorinthia's approach, and the Professor craned his 
neck and stood on the tips of his toes. 

Dorinthia came out, neither in the plain black or 
plainer print, but splendid in silks and laces, and 
with a glitter of diamonds here and there. She was 
laughing and talking volubly to a youth who was 
laden with bouquets, and the Professor caught the 
radiance of her smile as she and her escort were 
suddenly whirled away. " That's the chap she's just 
going to marry — the Earl of Whiteacres," said the 
man at his elbow. " Looks like a mere boy, doesn't 
he? It's an old title, and he's very rich. Peerage 
and music-hall stage — it's getting quite a fashionable 
mixture, eh?" 

The Professor made some inaudible reply, and 
walked out of the side-street into the Strand. He 
took a cigar out of his pocket and lighted it as he 
turned towards his hotel. Then he put his hands 
behind his back and strolled gently forward. Now 
and then a man or a woman jostled him, but the 
Professor said nothing, even though they cursed 
him for his preoccupation. He was thinking deeply, 
and nothing could distract his thoughts. But at the 
top of his street he paused, and sighed, and looked 
back along the way he had come. Behind him lay 
the wreathed and circling lights of the Strand, a 
maze of glittering gold against the purple-black of 
the summer midnight, and beyond them rose the 
strange indefinable hum of the great city. The 
Professor looked at these things, and heard the 
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voice of London as if he saw and heard the figures 
and voices of a vision. He turned suddenly 
away, once more falling into deep thought • • • 
the deserted street echoed to the sound of his 
footsteps^ 
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